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* Bur a8 WE WERE ATTOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSsP 
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Che Independent, 


TIDES. 








BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





Tue Ess. 
Ox! ont my soul goes after! 
Oh! but my arms lean too! 
Waves! Yours is the mocking, low laughter 
Of those who are distant and true. 
Faint, faint fade from my gazing ; 
Slip, slide, glide from the shore. 
Hear, hark, hear h ow I bid you: 
That which is taken—that you restore! 


: THE FLoop. . 
What aileth my heart ? or the ocean? 
Why are my swift feet still > 
Tide! Thine is the terrible motion 
Of those who shal) have their will. 
Hush! Ah! hush thine entreaty; 
Stay, nay, stay from thy power. 
Arms, lips, breath, oh ! release me! 
Thine is eternity. Spare me an hour, 





THE POLICY OF THE NEW ADMIN. 
ISTRATION. 





Tue following communications are in 
answer to a request made by us toa few 
gentlemen that they would briefly indi- 
cate by what policy, in their opinion, the 
new Administration could best serve the 
country: 


“UTAH SHOULD BE DYNAMITED.” 
BY CHANCELLOR HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 


To rue Epitor or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

You ask me a large question and request 
ashort answer. That isas bad as Pharaoh’s 
task masters. 

What should be done to promote the best 
interests of the people? That is the large 
question. 

The late civil strife should be forgotten, 
and every measure calculated to make 
South and North one in interest should be 
adopted. To this end, the best patriotic 
material of both sections should be em- 
ployed by the new Government. 

As necessary to this party ties should be 
utterly ignored. The attention of the 
President and his Cabinet is no more due 
to the particular persons who voted for 
him than to those who voted for the 
ether man. He is the President of the 
whole country. Party allegiance, if it 
means any exception to this, is a delusion 
and asnare. If I were President, 1 woul 
appoint any man I pleased to office (sub- 
ject to the congressional check), and the 
machine should be left to whistle its mourn- 
ful music to the stars. A man who goes 
into any office to serve his party is a traitor 
to the community and ought to be hanged. 

On this broad basis of the country’s, the 
whole country’s good should all action re- 
garding the currency and the tariff be 
taken. Neither banks, nor corporations, 
nor manufacturing interests should have 
any more to say than to give their statistics 
and their arguments. Thé fact that they 
wield much money does not make them of 
more importance than a like number of 
citizens who bave but little money, Just- 
ice, and not influence, should be the power 

* behind the throne. And, hence, all legis- 
lation should lean toward the poor. 
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EL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 1881. 


Finally, Utah should be dynamited. It 
is a stench-heap, and needs a brimstone 
cure. It isas unsavory and unhealthy to 
the rest of the Union as the Long Island 


‘City smell-manufactories are to the meek 


and patient citizens of New York. 
This is the short answer. 
New York, March Ist, 1881. 


BOURBON DEMOCRATS AND BOURBON 
REPUBLICANS. 


BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D., 
PrResipext oF Howard University. 


To Tne Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In response to your letter of inquiry of 
the 28th ult., I would say that I regard the 
signs of the times as very auspicious. 
There is an evident purpose of the people 
of all sections and parties to afford Mr. Gar- 
field an opportunity to make his adminis- 
tration wise and patriotic. It is important 
that he should act with moderation and 
practical sagacity, which he can the more 
easily do after the cleanly administration of 
Mr. Hayes. We hear of ‘“‘ Bourbon” Dem- 
ocrats; but there are equally ‘‘ Bourbon” 
Republicans, who also ‘* forget nothing and 
learn nothing.” While holding firmly to 
the issues settled by the war, 
should avoid the folly of a perpetual panic 
‘(real or professed) lest these be reversed, 
They should pass on, with dignity and 
courage, to face crucial questions of labor, 
finance, tariff, and the civil service. Espe- 
cially must they cut loose from “the spoils” 
doctrine of the ‘‘ machine” men, or they 
will forfeit the confidence of a growing, 
determined, and necessary element of their 
very meager majority; an element which 
means reform, and for its inspiration looks 
forward into the future, and not merely 
backward into the past. There is a new 
South developing, full of promise. Let it be 
encouraged to take ground for education, 
equal rights, and industrial prosperity, and 
to bury past animosities and prejudices. 
There are multitudes of the best citizens, 
in all sections, who would shed few tears if 
both the present parties should dissolve, and 
the voters should crystallize around new 
national issues. 

Wasuinotor, D. C., March Ist, 1881, 


LESS CENTRALIZATION. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


I, As to “‘the present situation of the 
country.” 

1. We have seen the end of the war, asa 
writer in the last issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly has demonstrated. Notwithstand- 
ing the residuary fire-eaters at the South, 
and kindred spirits, on the other side, at the 
North, there is peace. Every issue of the 
official magazine of the American Mission- 
ary Association gives new testimony that 
the condition of Southern society is no 
longer such as is portrayed in ‘‘A Fool’s 
Errand” and ‘‘ Bricks without Straw.” 

2. The partnership between ‘‘a Solid 
South ” and the Democratic party is virtu- 
ally dissolved. It has been proved un- 
profitable. The Southern people, as a 
whole, are not dissatisfied with the policy 
of President Hayes, and are prepared to 
give the incoming administration a fair 
support, or, at least, a fair trial. 

8. The prosperity of the country is almost 
without a parallel. Our wealth increases 
even more rapidly than our population, 
Imperial in position, with Europe and 
Africa on one side and Asia and Australia 








on the other; imperial in wealth and re- 
sources; imperial in the energy of its peo- 
ple, the American Union is to-day the most 
prosperous among the nations. 

II. As to *‘ what should now be done to 
promote the best interests of the people.” 

Assuming that the question relates only 
to matters of public policy, I answer: 

1. Reduce the public debt as rapidly as 
possible, and, in order to do this (a), main- 
tain the public credit, by keeping strict 
faith with public creditors and by insist- 
ing that there shall be no dollar which is 
not of equal value with a gold dollar; and 
(5) cut off all waste in the expenditures of 
the Government. 

2. Give free scope to ihternational com- 
merce. Our manufacturers (and not only 
the producers of food, of cotton, and of 
petroleum) are finding and are demanding 
a vent for their productions in the markets 
of the world. Therefore, the existing sys- 
tem of restrictions on commerce must be 
revised and amended. Tariff reform is not 
a matter in question between existing par- 
ties; and, therefore, it should be fairly con- 
sidered and settled by the best statesman- 
ship of the country, in the interest of the 
people, and not of any class or party. 

8. Remember that this nation is a union 
of states, We are “the United Srartzs of 
America.” Our National Constitution was 
framed by aconvention of delegates from 
equal states, was adopted by states, and can 
be amended only by states. In my view, 
the great danger to our political system for 
some years past has been in the direction 
not of disintegration, but of centralization. 
It is beginning to be assumed by some so- 
called ‘‘ stalwarts” that, because we area 
nation, everything can be done and must be 
done by the National Government, as the 
organ of the sovereign people. But, in 
truth, all the most important functions of 
civil government belong of right and are 
guaranteed by the Constitution to the 
states. For certain purposes, the states 
have subjected themselves to a common 
government, carefully reserving to them- 
selves whatever powers they have not ex- 
pressly surrendered. The saiety of our 
Republic is that it is a Federal Republic— 
Tue Unirep States. Therefore, I say, let 
it be remembered that this nution is a union 
of states, and that the reserved and guaran- 
teed self-government of the several states 
must be maintained; and to this end I 
offer two suggestions in regard to legisla- 
tion by Congress. 

1. It is not within the province of the 
National Government to establish or to 
superintend in any state a system of com- 
mon schools. Important as it is that the 
‘*illiteracy” of certain states should be 
remedied, the charter which the states have 
given to their General Government contains 
no grant of power for such a purpose; nor is 
there any adequate reason for the usurpation 
of such power, still less for paying to 
illiterate or less literate states a premium on 
** illiteracy.” 

2. It is within the province and it is, 
therefore, the duty of the National Govern- 
ment to provide for popular instruction in 
the territories. The territories are not states 
and have no reserved rights. Congress has 
supreme legislative power over them. They 
are under the protection and tutelage of 
the nation, till they are fit to become states 
and as such to be admitted into the Union. 
Utah and the adjoining territeries infected 
with that hideous barbarism of polygamy 
must be held and ruled as territories till the 
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barbarism is wiped out of them. It can be 
wiped out, and must be, at all hazards. If 
the existing territorial organization in Utah 
is powerless against polygamy, that organ- 
ization must be abolished, and something 
efficient must be established instead. When 
well-regulated common schools and efficient 
government shall have civilized the inhab- 
itants of those territories, then, and not till 
then, let them become states and equal 
partners with ‘The Old Thirteen” in the 
privileges and responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral or (if anybody likes the word better) 
National Union. 
New Haven, Conn., March 84, 1881. 


ABOUT HYMNS. 
BY BISHOP CLEVELAND COX®. 








To Tue Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In reading over your interesting re- 
viewal of the “Library of Religious 
Poetry,” I came across a kindly line in 
favor of a lit‘le lyric of mine, about which 
I am tempted to gay a word. Inso doing, I 
depart, perhaps unwisely, from a life-long 
rule of taking with entire apathy any 
criticism upon my verse-making. He who 
writes verse must please, otherwise he has 
no excuse for departing from prose and 
all its plain utilities, So, there’s no use in 
defending one’s self, however logically, if 
critics reject one’s verse or verses. Rhyme 
has been my relief, my comfort, my re- 
source from boyhood, and I have sometimes 
wondered that ‘‘ the public” have taken so 
good-naturedly to some of the rhymes 
which I have been induced to let out of 
my portfolio, like a poor bird out of a cage, 
that fared better in his prison than out of 
it. AsI have never ‘‘set up” for a poet, 
so I have always felt that, if, by speciay 
favor of the Lord, even one good hymn 
should escape me, it would take care of 
itself. No need of writing it up or down. 
Take your correspondent, Dr. Ray Palmer, 
for example. I know not how he wrote or 
threw off his blessed verses, 

“ My faith looks up to Thee,” ete.; 
but, once taken up and sung, who can 
cause it to perish? It’s a true hymn, and 
that is better than an epic. The Church of 
Christ will not willingly let it die. The 
world itself cannot kill it. So of Dr. 
Watts’s 
“ Wuen I survey the wondrous Cross.” 

Can it be possible he wrote it without some- 
thing like inspiration? Dear Lord! how I 
bless thee for helping me, through that 
hymn, to worship the Lamb of Gop upon 
the streaming Cross with something like 
the responsive love of a pardoned sinner, 
perhaps with something that was in the 
heart of the poor penitent that hung by the 
side of his Saviour. Ever since I became 
a minister of the Crucified I have appointed 
that hymn for Good Friday, at evening 
prayer; and, truly, even at the close of the 
unspeakable consolations and elevations of 
our liturgic worship on that blessed day of 
days, [ have found it coming in to give the 
solemnities a completeness anda fragrance 
which they would have lacked without it. 
It was like the perfume of Mary’s ointment, 
that filled the house and which only Judas 
failed to delight in. Oh! how years come 
back to me laden with memories of my 
Good Fridays; those holy evenings, espe- 
cially, at the end, when the dying daylight 
reminded us of the meditations of the 
Marys as ‘‘the Sabbath drew on.” Then 
in rich, sweet, simple music, borrowed 
from the worship of Magdalen College, 
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Oxford, to look upon the Cross and pour 
out the heart’s emotions in the words 

“Bee from his hands, his feet 

Sorrow and love fow mingled down”— 
oh! this was worship; this was self-re- 
nouncing; this was the mingled self-abhor- 
rence and believing rapture of the contrite 
heart! 

Forgive me if I let that paragraph go to 
your hands as I wrote it. It needs pruning; 
but one must not always be ashamed of 
emotion, and I wrote less with ink than 
with a certain fluid which the prosy tele- 
graph operator employs, without reflecting 
that it partakes of the spiritual and is next 
akin to the soul. I would rather have 
written that hymn of Dr. Watts’s than 
Gray’s “ Elegy,” than Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas,” 
than Dante's ‘‘ Paradiso.” One cannot say 
more. 

Now, to come down from “aerial cir- 
cles” and celestial themes, I confessed 
that I was about to violate my apathetic 
rule with respect to your remarks concern- 
ing some verses of mine— 

“Oh! where are kings and empires now?” 

In a word, then, [ felt your kindly nature 
in the criticism that it should have appeared 
in the goodly collection of Dr. Schaff and 
Mr. Gilman; but I earnesily dissent, and 
am very thankful that the compilers did 
not agree with you. It is no hymn, in any 
just sense of the word. Alas! I feel pretty 
sure that I never produced a hymn, justly 
socalled. Dear President Woolsey (will he 
forgive me for speaking of him so famil- 
jarly?) once made me ashamed of myself 
by praising those very lines, as he took my 
hand at the close of asermon. Mark! he 
said nothing of the sermon, and you may 
draw your own inferences; but, with all 
his generous nature, he threw out some 
words about those lines, which I verily 
wished I had never written, rather than that 
they should receive unmerited honor from 
such a man. But, in a word, they are a 
mere fragment froma boyish ballad, and, 
by the rule of the able editors to print no 
fragments, they must have been excluded, 
even if otherwise not unworthy. Your 
own judgment, from which it is hard to 
appeal, arrests my pen here; but, honestiy, 
I cannot make out what pleased you in such 
a mere jingle of rhymes. To show you 
how sincerely I speak, I will venture to add 
that I was one of the committee that pr-- 
pared our ‘ Ilymnal,” and, although my 
honored brethren included several little 
things of mine in the collection, they were 
thrown out, under my own energetic and 
indignant remonstrance, The idea of in- 
cluding such mere rhymes of sentiment in 
that ought to be a proper accompaniment of 
the grand doxmatic hymns of the liturgy 
was to me intulerable. 

Now, what if I own that all this is a mere 
apology for asking you to accept some re- 
marks about a certain hymn, which, it ap- 
pears to me, the church has too little ap- 
preciated? As I ama devoted adherent of the. 
Primitive School, as against the Medieval, it 
is quite possible I attach too much importance 
to it; but let me quote the translation given it 
by the Oxford editor of Bishop Andrewes’s 
devotions. I rearrange the stichometry, and 
I have ventured to repeat the first line, as a 
refrain at the close, for I have always 
thought it must have been sung with such a 
refrain, unless, indeed, it concluded with 
one of 8t. Paul's doxologies; which I am 
persuaded he often borrowed from the 
Church's hymns, rather than contributed. 
Take it, then—the evening hymn of the 
martyr Christians, at (what the country 
people call) ‘‘ early candle-light”: 

“O Joyful Liont 
Of the Holy Glory of the Father, 
Immortal, Heavenly, Holy, Blessed, 
Jesus CHRIST: 
Beholding the Evening light, 
We glorify 
The Father and the Son, 
And the Holy Spirit of God. 
Worthy art Thou, tn all seasons, 
With sacred voices to be hymnéd, 
Son of God, 
Giver of Hope: 
Wherefore the world glorifieth Thee, 
O Joyful Liert, 


Of the Holy Glory, 
Amen.” 


This they sung, down in the dark Cata- 
combs, where they could behold no other 
daylight, though they noted the accustomed 
hour of the dsy’s decline. Who has not 
seen the Christian lamps taken from their 
tombs, marked by the acrostical IXOTS, 
end the XP, or the apocalyptic Alpha and 











Omega? When good Padre Marchi showed 
me these relics, in the Jesuit College at 
Rome: ‘‘ Observe,” said Ito the venerable 
man, ‘‘how these early Christians wor- 
shiped Jesus and the Trinity, not Mary and 
‘the Star of the Sea’; and how closely 
they stuck to Holy Scripture.” The Jesuit 
looked unutterable things; but he answered 
nothing. 

Well, when I took one of these lamps in 
my hands (as, two years ago, in the very 
interesting museum at Tréves, too little 
visited by American tourists), I seemed to 
see some Christian vestal, going to be thrown 
to the lions on the morrow, trimmicg this 
lamp to go forth and meet the Bridegroom, 
and singing her sweet even-song of faith 
and hope: ‘‘O Joyful Light.” With this 
idea, please turn back to it and read it over. 
Innumerable Christians have sung it on the 
eve of martyrdom. It always brings tears 
to mine eyes asI recite it with this thought; 
and Bishop Andrewes’s copy of the original 
Greck was found in his private prayer- 
book, bedewed with his weeping. 

Now, I plead for a restoration of this 
hymn to public devotion, in a fair transla- 
tion of the original, without rhyme. Scme- 
body will be raised up to give it music, 
just as I think somebody was raised up to 
set Ray Palmer’s hymn to music that will 
ever go with it. Such coincidences do not 
come by chance. They are the gift of 
God. But, for those who will have rhyme, 
I have tried my own hand—not recently, 
but long agone—and here is what I drag 
out of its catacomb, only to prompt some. 
body to do it better. Its great demerit is 
that it is a paraphrase. If it has others 
that are worse, your critical pen will, 
doubtless, scratch out the whole thing, and 
only let the original appear in your most 
exclusive pages. 

Messiah, thou brightness benign, 
Of the Holy One Image express, 
O Jesus, thou Glory Divine 
Of the Father of Lights whom we bless: 
While sunlight grows dim, 


Our Eventide Hymn, 
Shall be thine. 


Now twinkles the starlight in heaven; 
The day dieth out in the West: 

While we kindle our lamps for the even, 
To Thee shall our song be addressed : 
Father, Spirit, and Son, 

Thy Name, Trine and One, 
Shall be blest. 


Hoty voices of saints Thee adore 
O Wellspring and Dayspring most bright, 
Son of God, ever-blest Life bestower, 
And the world, both by day and by night: 
All times are thine own; 
Thou art worthy alone, 
Light of Light. 


But enough, you will say—not of the theme, 
but of the paraphrast ; and so says your 
correspondent. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Tue sun shone forth yesterday morning 
with that effusion of splendor which in this 
latitude marks perfect weather. Through 
the crystal atmosphere, the encircling hills 
glowed with the first faint flush of Spring. 
In the open gardens crocuses and hyacinths 
were pushing up into the sunlight. The 
long avenues of asphalt were glad with 
children, on their rolling-skates. The pave. 
ments were thronged with light-footed 
women, on their way to the shops, for the 
additional garniture of fiowers and ribbons 
that would help to make them brave, as 
well as fair, at night, in the diplomatic re- 
ception at the White House. It seemed 
the dawn of a carnival. Iron arches 
spanned every block the length of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. Banners floated from 
the house-tops and embowered the streets. 
The front of many a building was already 
covered with bunting. The stars and 
stripes were flashing everywhere, inter- 
spersed with evergreen wreaths, mottoes, 
and civic crowns. All was exhilaration, as 
if beauty and youth reigned supreme and 
the world was young. 

Think, then, how it seemed, amid 
that glory of earth and air and sky, in one 
moment to see all the flags drop down. 
First they fell at each wing cf the Capitol, 
and all who saw them knew that that 
meant death. We were only in the old 
world, after all, where life and death for- 
ever meet; where shadow always chases 
sunshiue; where joy constantly presages 
grief, clinging close behind it. 

The greatest social feast of the season 





was that moment spread in the house of 
the President. A thousand guests were 
bidden. Hundreds of resplendent robes 
were waiting the forms they were to embel- 
lish. In the air was the throb and thrill 
of the invisible pulses of the Spring 
not only, but the hum and stir of 
& great national change, that touched 
myriad springs of human interest and emo- 
tion; yet all this teeming life, all this hu- 
man ambition, emulation, anticipation, and 
joy—what were each and all to two men 
whose souls had just gone forth from the 
chamber of death out into the silent land? 
Henry D. Cooke, ex-governor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, an honored trustee of 
the Corcoran Art Gallery, and Matthew 
diale Carpenter, senator of the United 
States, that hour had died to earth, and the 
flags of the nation’s capital fell as they de- 
parted. 

Thus the Angel of Life and the Angel of 
Death ever touch as they meet and pass on 
their potent errands. The venerab!e moth- 
er of President Garfield comes from his 
home to witness the highest earthly honor 
of her son; the boy who twenty-five years 
ago laid in her hand the dollar he had 
earned at cutting wood, now the chief 
magistrate of millions of people. The 
mother of Senator Carpenter comes also 
from afar, to see the body of her boy laid 
dust to dust ; the child of her youth, who 
vanished from mortal sight at his prime, in 
the midst of his prosperous years, in the 
fullness of his fame, the most versatile, the 
most brilliant, the most beloved of senators. 

Another man, a Virginian by birth, an 
ex-mayor of Washington, who had becn 
identified with its interests fgr more than 
forty years, who, despite all opposite preju- 
dice, had ever remained a Unionist—Rich- 
ard Wallach—he too lay close tothe gate 
of irrevocable death. 

But the hammers swung; the wreaths 
went up; though lowered, the flags flew, just 
the same. Life never pauses for death. 
No matter who is snatched from the line, 
the ranks close and move on as swiftly, as 
jocundly as if their own destination was 
immortality, not the grave; as if not one 
link were lost out of the ever-lengthening 
chain. I recount the names of the mighty 
spirits who have recent)y passed from earth, 
and of many others whose wake of light, 
though narrower, is no less real, and the 
appalling brevity of it all—of this tale of 
mortal life so swiftly, inevitably told—and 
marvel that we ever dare to be less than 
charitable, pitifully kind to any one clothed 
upon with mortality. God himself cannot 
expect fully-rounded perfection from a 
meager little life of seventy years, cur- 
tailed from beginning to end by sleep, 
pain, and limitations numberless, The 
question must ever force itself into the hu- 
man consciousness: Why did He not give 
us a little more of it, or nothing? 

“ 'Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 
More life and fuller, that we want.” 

But by seven o’clock of the evening the 
White House was swept and garnished for 
the diplomatic reception, the third of a 
series of special entertainments, at once 
the most comprehensive and elegant ever 
given by any administration. There was 
the same prodigality of floral embellish- 
ment that marked the corridors and draw- 
ing-rooms of the White House last year. 
The conservatories of the house had not 
been stripped; but flowers and foliage 
had been brought from various cities for 
fiecoration, till the whole house looked like 
‘a vast bower of the Tropics. In the East 
Room, before the mirrors between the win- 
dows, were massed tall palm trees, acacias, 
cactuses, and azaleas, in great mounds of 
solid bloom. The tops of the mantelpieces 
were entirely covered with sloping banks of 
flowers, and the great cut-glass chandeliers, 
blazing in mid-air, shot their rays from a 
million facets through interlacing threads 
of smilax, that looked like sinucus vines of 
emerald running over the glittering crystal. 
Over these masses of bloom were suspended 
silken flags, two of which bore full-length 
portraits of George and Martha Weshington. 
All the doors, the great corridor, and grand 
staircase were festocned with flags. In the 
state dining-room the long table, spread with 
its costly feast, was a marvel of beauty. At 
each end were mimic fountains, casting 





rainbow spray. The long mirror running 
through its center repeated the wonderful 
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devices in fresh flowers which itbore. The 
daintiest device of all was a parasol of lilies 
of the valley, leaning on a bed of dark red 
roses, sheltering, as if from the blaze of the 
chandelier above,an exquisite golden maiden- 
hair fern. On the whole table nothing was 
80 distinctive as this parasol of Nature’s most 
tenderly delicate blossoms on its bed of 
roses. 

At 8 o'clock the Marine Band tegan to 
play, and the President, with Mrs. Evaits 
on his arm, the Vice-President, with Mrs. 

Hayes, followed by the Cabinet and their 
families, entered the central door and passed 

in the middle of the East Room. Presently 

the entire diplomatic corps, lead by Secre- 

tary Evarts, with Lady Thornton on his 

arm, followed by the dean of the corps, Sir 

Edward Thornton, with Mrs. Adams, en- 

tered, and, passing before the line in the mid- 

dle of the rocm, were presented by Secretary 

Evarts, and exchanged salutations with the 

President and every person in the official 

group. In this line of diplomats the fol- 

lowing countries were represented by gor- 

geously attired gentlemen and equally gor- 

geously attired ladies: the Argentine Re- 

public (the minister, Sefior Garcia, being 

absent), by the chargé de affuires; Brazil; 

Hayti, by the minister, Mr. Preston, and 

his daughter; Turkey, by the minister, 

Aristarchi Bey, and Rustem Effendi; Ja- 

pap, by the minister and his wife, and 

most of the gentlemen of the legation; 

Italy; Sweden and Norway, by the miuis- 

ter and his wife; France, by the minister, 

M. Outrey, and several other gentlemen of 

the legation; Mexico, by the minister, 

Scfior de Zamacona, his wife and daughters, 

Mr. de Cuellar and his wife; China, by 

both its ministers aud nearly every gentle- 

man of the legation; Portugal, by the min- 

ister, the Viscount das Nogueiras, and his 

wife and daughter, and their guest, Miss 

Vanderpool, of New York; Spain, by the 

minister and his daughter and several of 

the attachés; Austria, by the minister, 

Baron Mayr; Chili, by its minister and his 

wife, daughter and son; Russia, by the 

minister and Mme. Bartholomei and M. and 

Madame de Meissner; Denmark, by its 

minister, M. de Bille; besides other coun- 

tries. 

The vast space, resplendent with glitter- 
ing glass, with flags and flowers, with ev- 
ery hue under the sun,in palpitating mo- 
tion, in attire that outvied the peacock 
or the peri in splendor; the strains 
of music floating in from the corri- 
dor; the air heavy with fragrance and 
full of the intermingling tones of many 
languages; the great line of people, two 
and two, reaching from the presidential 
center, through the long corridor, up the 
great staircase, to the dressing-rooms above— 
altogether made an epic for memory never 
to be forgotten. 

You will realize the length of this slowly- 
moving line of people when I tell you that _ 
it took for any one to pass from the dress- 
ing-rooms to the President just one hour. 
Thus moving, it took three con-ccutive 
hours for the three thousand guests to pass 
and to exchange greetings. ‘The effect of 
the full court regalias, in their great variety 
of decoration, was indescribably brilliant. 
Men covered with embroidery of gold, 
their breasts studded with gems and glitter- 
ing orders, are not an American sight. 
Then, nothing could have been more pictur- 
esque than the venerable minister of China, 
Chen San Pin, in his straight wadded em- 
broidered skirt of stiff white silk, with his 
red hat on and peacock feather standing 
out straight behind, the insignia of his high 
mandarin rank; nor anything more gay 
than the scarlet fez of the Turkish minister, 
Mrs. Hayes worea dove-colored dress of 
plain satin, the skirt relieved by front of 
pale gold-colored brocaded velvet. The 
waist and throat were garnished with lace, 
but she wore neither flowers nor jewels. 
The rich brightness of her face needs no 
added luster. Among many beautiful 
women there was a remarkable number of 
grand-looking men, especially among the 
officers of the army and navy. Conspicu- 
ousin the assembly were the snow-white 
heads of Dr. Peter Parker and George 
Bancroft. The latter walked erect and 
stately, with a young lady on his arm, 
laughing and chatting with the easy ele 
gance that takes no note of age or its 
firmities. Conspicuous in the long proces 
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sion moving on through the corridors tow- | woman it honored. The East Room was 


ered the kingly head of Frederic Douglas, 
above a full-dress evening suit, with light 
kid gloves and a glowing bowtoniére; and 
his daughter on his arm—an intelligent- 
looking young woman, dressed, in unerring 
taste, in black, relieved with white lace and 
flowers. Frederic Douglas and Senator 
Bruce were the only colored men present as 
guests. Mrs. Bruce—attired in pale pink 
brocade, tall, elegant, and entirely white— 
was one of the beautiful women of the 
occasion, 

At the other end of the Avenue the great 
star above the dome, under the Goddess of 
Liberty, told of an all-night session, despite 
the festivities at the White . House. 
Imagine the effect, in this sumptuously 
attired crowd, of the sudden appearance of 
a posse of Capitol policemen, come to carry 
back to their seats and their votes the tru- 
ant congressmen who had listened to the 
siren call long enough to come with wife 
and daughters to the reception. Well, 
they had to take sudden leave, and go back 
with the policemen to the Capitol. The 
small departing procession in such a place 
was a curious sight. 

Awaiting the disentanglement of a car- 
riage, I sat on a sofa in the long corridor at 
half-past 11 o’clock. Already it was ‘‘ the 
banquet-hall deserted.” The great East 
Room—but half an hour before all vital 
and vocal with human life, so full of 
ace and wisdom and folly, of beauty 
and youth—was empty now of ail 
but light and fragrance. Long lines of 
light and great waves of odor came sweep- 
ing out of the silence that followed the mul- 
titudinous hum that had passed on and out 
intothe night. Its refrain came back in 
the musical little eddies of laughter and 
adieu, falling from thelips of cloaked and 
hooded beauty, as it swept by on its home- 
ward passage. The Marine Band still was 
playing, in the outer corridor, ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer.” Mrs. Hayes 
lingered at the half-open door to say 
cea ou to some guests—the last. The 

ng, pathetic strains of the music swept in 
as she turned and closed the door, to walk 
down the long corridor—the one sclitary 
moving figure, where one hour before thou- 
sands pressed on to greet her. It wasa picture 
to transfer to immortal canvas, with all its 
surroundings and suggestions—this stately 
and beloved woman, walking alone down 
that great corridor, all the splendor of 
that last grand occasion, all the honor 
and censure of the last four years, all 
the pomp and glory of the highest offi- 
cia] station—all behind her; home, rest, 
usefulness before. There is not a morbid 
nerve in her nature. She goes as kindly 
radiant as she came. So much of this 
world as has come to her there—God’s great 
gift of human life—she has used as not 
abusing it, to add to the bappiness of her 
fellow-creatures and to the glory of the 
name of the Father of us all. But who, if 
human, can see any full chapter of life 
close-sealed without sigh or tear, if only be- 
cause it is the last? and every phase of life 
must be dear, if only because it is so brief. 

The diplomatic reception, after all, was 
a state affair. On Saturday came the ova- 
tion to the women. Never befure was the 
White House besieged by such a vast 
concourse of women. And not those chief- 
ly who came in fine carriages. For blocks 
on blocks the feminine tide poured on over 
the pavements. I say feminine, though 
there were many men among them, for the 
preponderance of women made it emphatic- 
ally a woman’s concourse, 

“It is Mrs. Hayes’s last Saturday” had 
passed from lip to lip, till it seemed that 
there was not only a universal uprising of 
the entire population, but of every stranger 
within the gates, to go and take her hand, in 
parting. The result was the most terrific 
jam in the vestibule that ever struggled 
within the White House toward one center; 
and the fact that in two hours, by actual 
count, Mrs. Hayes shook hands with four 
thousand persons, while thousands more 
left without seeing her, from the impossi- 
bility of entering the house. When at 5:10 
she left the drawing-rgom nearly two thou- 
sand persons in the inner vestibule were 
striving to gain ingress to her presence. It 
was simply a heartfelt, spontaneous dem- 


» onstration, whose dominant quality was 


good-will, pride, and affection for the 
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nearly as full of men and women in street- 
garb as it was of guests in full dress on 
Thursday evening. Many evidently were 
strangers. Amid the portraits of presidents, 
it was curious to see the great number of 
women and girls who paused and gazed long 
on the ideal and altogether lovely full-length 
portrait of Martha Washington, painted 
within the present administration, by Mr. 
Andrews, of Ohio. I could but look on 
with prescient sight to the hour when the 
matrons and maidens of a later generation 
would pause before another portrait, itself 
the gift of women, a tribute toa woman 
who has won many hearts, where it would 
have been easier to have alienated them; 
who ina high place has honored woman- 
hood by the depth, breadth, and sweetness 
of her humanity; who has served human 
nature by her devotion to what she believed 
to be right; who, in the largeness of her 
charity, the loving radiance of her daily 
living, has given to her country @ new 
image of that woman who, to the end, 
must ever remain dearest to the world’s 
heart—the woman whose spirituality is 
deeper and higher than her intellect, how- 
ever fine that may be, whoge mind reflects 
through every fiber of her character the 
mind that was in Jesus; who, «mid the 
clash of material interests, the cries of per- 
sonal ambition, never lets go her hold of 
the Higher, the Unseen, the Eternal, of the 
grace that purifies, redeems, and glorifies 
the Christian Woman. 
Wasuiveion, D. C., March Ist, 1881. 





THE ALFABETIC IDEAL. 


BY A. J. ELLIS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


Waart ie the Alfabet todo? Toenabla 
person who haa reckivd dii instruction to 
utter a certain combination ef sounds when 
he seea a certain combination ef symbole, 
and cenversly to wrjte the latter when he 
heara the fermer, thus cenverting reading 
and wrjtirg into hbaring and speaking, in- 
dependently ef time and space. But how is 
this dii instruction to be givn? If Mr. Edi- 
son’s fonograf be preperly perfectiond, this 
ia the only instrument and means J know ef 
fer giving the instruction. J hav been deal- 
img very much lately with diversitie ef pro- 
nungiation. Az lemg aa [ get mere paper 
accounts, even frem my best assistants, J 
remain very doubtful aa to the sounda in- 
tended. When [ get accounts ef feren 
sounda, say in djalects ef Swedish er Low 
and High German, the enermous difficulty 
ef standard sounda cenfronts me like a 
veritabl ljon in my path. But suppose wb 
collected a striba ef wurde containing thé 
sprech sounda ef a language er district, had 
them fonograft in this machine and merely 
numberd fer referenc, then, thé foil and ¢yl- 
inder being electrotjpt and the rate ef turn- 
ing the hand! noted, we coud at eny time 
and plage reprodiigce our combinationa ef 
sounds fer study. In hia ‘‘Vizibl Speech fer 
the Million,’’ Mr. Melville Bell haa fermd 
such a seriez, which would, however, re- 
qujre considerabl extension in a way that 
ther iz now net space to indicate. This 
serie2 consists ef the fellowimg 26 werda: 1, 
one; 2, two; 3, three; 4, four; 5, five; 6, six; 
7, seven; 8, eight; 9, book; 10, watch; 
11, saw; 12, feathers; 13, tongs; 14, whip; 
15, lamp; 16, onions; 17, boat; 18, cart; 
19, tent; 20, houses; 21, dog; 22, monkey; 
23, cage; 24, and; 25, bird; 26, canary. 
Now, suppoze the inventor ef an English al- 
fabetic system pronounce thrze wurda, Bach 
at least three timea in succession, and haz 
them fixt by the fonograf, he would be abl 
to wrjte them in hia system, and simply sey: 
“ Mj symbole hav this meaning.” Prebably, 
if anuther person frem anuther part ef the 
country pronouri¢ct the same wurda in the 
same machine, thé first wrjter would recog- 
njae them aa distinctly different. At least, 
J hav never found two English peopl pro- 
nounce jdentically. If the secund person 
ized the first person’e writing, he would 
then attach a different meaning to the seme 
symbole, and that differeng coud be dis- 
tinctly breught out. And herein we meet 
with a great practical difficulty in fonetic 
writing, which again amazingly medifjez the 
old alfabetic jdeal. How ar we to déal with 





| this infinit real varjety ef sounda we ar ac- 


customd to consider the same, becauze at 
present they ar exprest by the same writn er 
printed symbole? It ie evident to mb that 





our cembinetions ef symbols wil hav to be 











assumd as net representing specifically, but 
only generically the same cembinations ef 
sounds. The difficulty then reselva itself 
into determining thb limits ef thb genera. 
This ie no fanciful difficuity. It ia one 
which haa occasiond and stil occasione mb 
very great troubl and inconvenieng. Sev- 
eral ybara ago, Mr. Melville Bell spent meny 
houre with mb in jdentifjimg hie symbole 
with mjne. That jdentification [ hav iised 
ever sing. But uthera who hav studid Mr. 
Melville Bell’s “‘ Visibl Sprech’’ under him- 
self disagre with the sounda | assjgn to th’ 
lettere. Wb had no fonograf then, and the 
Atlantic Ocean separates Mr. Bell and mb. 
What’s to be dun? In a few yearae both 
our veicea wil cas to exist, and those who 
take up the studie ef either wil only approx- 
imat to their utterances, as [ hav apprexi- 
mated to Erly English Speech. 

WE require, then, net one series ef spoken 
wurda fer Pach language, and especially net 
ef isolated wurde, but meny repeated skriee, 
by different sprakers, wheng we can dediice 
generic sounde, and then we requijre a 
set ef symbole which shal recal this generic 
tipe, which and which only can be taught in 
schoola and ferm the foundation ef erthotpic 
reading. Bj comparing the different sbribe 
for different languagea, we should arrjve at 
the jdentification ef genera fer them, and 
thus lay the foundation ef international 
fonetics. This ie mj prezent alfabetic jdeal. 

But appreximativ realization ef the ideal 
ie even now pessibl. Very littl labor ia neg- 
essary to get together an alfabet bj mbanea of 
key-werde. The difficulty arjeimg frem the 
diversity ef the pronunciation ef thse key- 
wurde iz past over aa unimpertant. It ia net 
really so. G Scet¢h minister frem Banfshire, 
a highly ediicated man, told mb, the uther 
day, that he coud net understand mj kby- 
wurde sufficiently to furnish the pronuncie- 
tion ef hie district with eny satisfaction to 
himself. J coud wrjte down most 6f hie 
utterances with telerab] Paze, but I waa net 
at all surprijeed at hie difficulties when | 
heard hia iiziial pronunciation. How far, 
under thee circumstangee, it ia wurth while 
to attempt new lettera ie a question which | 
wil net discus. [ trjed, however, new lettera 
fer meny ybare, and, after spending hun- 
dreda ef pounds in cutting and casting them, 
[ hav altogether abandond their tise. But in 
America attempts in this direction ar now 
made, and also, J understand, in Sweden— 
the fermer fer a receivd, the latter only fer a 
djalectical alfabet. Thb diversity ef concep- 
tion with regard to the best ferma ef lettera 
must astenish thoze who hav net gene fhru 
yeare of practical training, like mjself. But, 
in reality, the forme ar the last thimgs to be 
studid. Before attacking them we must de- 
cjde what haa to be repreaented, and, having 
fixt that, we must agrb upon a pringipl, sys- 
tematic (ljke Bell’a) er trivial (like the Ro- 
man lettera); and then cum thé practical 
questions ef printing and writing (very dif- 
ferent in themselve) with base and legibil- 
ity and without confiision—an extreme diffi- 
culty with new charactera, aa [ know bj wo- 
ful expprieng. Théze ar all practical ques- 
tione, which do net preperly belong to this 
paper, in which [ hav endevord very briefly 
to sketch mj conception ef an alfabetic 
jdeal. 





THE BAPTISM OF ROGER 
WILLIAMS. 


BY J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 








Tuat Roger Williams submitted a sec- 
ond time to the rite of baptism, soon after 
he established his colony in Rhode Island, 
I presume no one who knows anything 
about the early ecclesiastical history of New 
England has any doubt. What proof, how- 
ever, is there that he was immersed, and 
not sprinkled? It must be admitted that, 
so far as I know, there is no tradition fixing 
the place where he was immersed, nor is 
there any record in the archives of the 
First Baptist Church in Providence which 
asserts the fact of such immersion. The 
evidence, therefore, on which we must de- 
pend must be probable, and not demonstra- 
tive. 

The leading incidents in the life of the 
founder of Rhode Island are well known. 
According to the most reliable author- 
ity, he was born in the year 1599, 
ip ap obscure country parish, amid 
the mountains of Wales. The preva 
lence of Baptist sentiments in Wales 
for many centuries anterior to the birth of 





Williams is a matter of familiar history. 





That he in his youth was acquainted with 

these views is altogether probable, and it is 

not impossible that nh own belief may 

have been thereby affected. When a young 

man, he went to London, where hs attracted 

the attention of Sir Edward Coke, through 

whose influence he was sent to a well-known 

literary institution, ‘‘Sutton’s Hospital,” 

and afterward became a pensioner of Pem- 

broke College, Cambridge, where he took 

the degree of Master of Arts, in January, 

1626. He commenced the study of law, but 

subsequently abandoned it for theology. 

In due time he was admitted to orders in 

the Episcopal Church, and was for a time 

a parish priest in the diocese of the Bishop 

of Lincoln. He became a decided Puritan, 

and, to escape from the oppressive tyranny, 

which entailed so much suffering on tLon- 

sands, he came to this country, reaching 

Boston February 5th, 1631. The story of 

his experience for the next few years is too 

familiar to require a rehearsal. He held and 

promulgated sentiments, especially on civil 
and religious freedom, which were not in 
harmony. with those maintained by the 
Puritans of Massachusetts; and he was 
forced to retire from his home in Salem, 

and in the depths of winter was “ sorely 
tossed” for fourteen weeks, as he made the 
journey by sea from Salem to Narragansett 
Bay; and finally took up his abode in 
what he called the town of Providence. 
His dissatisfaction with the churches of his 
times is everywhere apparent in his writ- 
ings. He believed that there was a general 
departure from the simplicity of apostolic 
times, and the churches were not the true 
representatives of the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
seemed to him that the views of the Bap- 
tists, with regard to the spirituality and in- 
dependence of a Christian church, were in 
accord with the model which is laid down 
in the New Testament. His infant bap- 
tism, not having been made on the profes- 
sion of his personal faith in Christ, did not 
satisfy him; and when, after the lapse 
of two or three years, it was found that 
some of the emigrants to the New Colony 
were Baptists it was decided to form a 
Baptist church. There being, however, no 
regularly ordained minister of the Baptist 
denomination and the circumstances being 
altogether peculiar, one of the twelve per- 
sons who entered into church relations 
(Mr. Ezekial Holliman) was selected to ad- 
minister the rite to Roger Williams, who 
then baptized the administrator and ten 
others. Governor Winthrop alludes to Mr. 
Holliman as ‘‘a poor man,” which expres- 
sion Hubbard, who had a horror of ‘‘ Ana- 
baptists,” altered to a “mean fellow.” 
History, however, shows that he was a man 
of ‘ gifts and piety,” and subsequently he 
was chosen an assistant to Mr. Williams; 
and after 1650 he was more than once a 
deputy from the town of Warwick in the 
General Court. The baptism occurred in 
March, 1639, and the persons baptized 
formed what has always been known as 
the First Baptist Church of Providence. 
This church continued to grow by accessions 
to it of baptized (¢. ¢., immersed) persons. 
It is true Roger Williams did not long con- 
tinue in it, because he came to entertain the 
opinion (which, of course, was & very gen- 
eral and sweeping one) that there is now 
no ministry which is authorized to preach 
the Gospel to the impenitent or to adminis- 
ter the ordinances. According to Knowles, 
‘*he believed that these functions belonged 
to the apostolic race of ministers, which was 
interrupted and discontinued when the 
reign of anti-Christ commenced, and which 
will ng, as he thought, be restored till the 
‘witnesses shall have been slain and raised 
again (Rev. xi, 11).” Roger Williams re- 
garded himself henceforth as a seeker, 
waiting for new light to guide him in the 
path of duty. His successor as the minis- 
ter of the First Baptist Church in Provi- 
dence was Rev. Chad Brown, for whom he 
cherished sentiments of the warmest friend- 
ship. Persons received into the church on 
profession of their faith have from that 
early day been received only after immer- 
sion. If Roger Williams had been sim- 
ply sprinkled or affused, why should 
not his example have been followed in 
the case, at least, of some who cherished for 
him the highest respect and affection? We 
find also this remarkable corroborative evi- 
dence as to the mode of bis baptism in an 





extract from a letter which he wrote to Gov 
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Winthrop, a few years after his own bap. 
tism. “At SeekéMk a great many bave 
Jately concurred with Mr. John Clarke and 
our Providence men about the point of a 
new baptism and the manner by dipping; 
and Mr. John Clarke hath been there lately, 
and Mr. Lucas, and hath dipped them. I 
believe their practice comes nearer the first 
practice of our great Founder, Christ, than 
other practices of religion do.” The writer 
has very little doubt that, near by, the iden- 
tical place where Roger Williams and his 
associates were immersed can be shown— 
near, if not exactly upon his own lot, not 
far from where is now St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, on Nurth Main Street, Providence. 
This is the spot where for years the ordi- 
nance was administered. Unfortunately, 
the earlier records of the church, if there 
were any, were lost; and, therefore, there is 
no recorded statement that Roger Williams 
was baptized by immersion, but that he 
was has been taken for granted by all his 
biographers and every writer of Rhode 
Island history. To question it seems like 
questioning the existence and history of the 
First Baptist Church in Providence, of 
which it is rightfully claimed that Roger 
Williams was the founder. 

Provivence, R. L 





INAUGURAL ODE. 


(Marce 4TH, 1881.) 
BY E. J. WHEELER. 


On! not a crown of burnished gold 
And jewels rare we offer thee ; 
No scepter such as kings of old 
Grasped eagerly. 
A nobler diadem we bring, 
And worthler far the wise and just, 
Than ever graced the brow of king— 
A nation’s trust, 


To thee no suppliant bows the head, 
Or courtiers fall on servile knees ; 
Thy pathway hither bas not led 
Through bloody seas. . 
Thou leav’st behind no rankling smart, 
The witness of a tyrent’s guilt; 
But in thy country’s grateful beart 
Thy throne is built. 


We give to thee no birthright dower— 
Reward of nothing but a name; 
No honor wrested by the power 
Of War’s fierce flame ; 
No title sounding o’er the land, 
No pomp to make but fools rejoice: 
To lead her people thou dost stand 
As Freedom's choice. 


Four years—if Freedom’s God may please— 
Thy hand a nation’s bark must guide. 
Ah! who may tell what stormy seas 
Ere then betide ? 
But well we know full strong thy band 
To grasp the helm through tempest’s blast, 
Nor fear thy skill may not command 
To peace at last. 
* Prrrsnuron, Pa. 





CARLYLEIANA. 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 





It was on my first visit to the Old World, 
more than a score of years ago, that I first 
saw that noble piece of British manhood, 
Thomas Carlyle, an example of transcend- 
ent genius, hallowed by the purest life 
and the worthiest literary work. AsI was 
walking with my artist friend, the late San- 
ford R. Gifford (we had recently crossed the 
ocean toge:ler, in the Collins steamer ‘‘ At- 
lantic”), our English companion, pointing 
out two persons passing on the opposite 
side of a street, near the British Museum, 
eaid: ‘‘There is Carlyle and his wife.” 
We halted, and obtained a good view of the 
great author and the amiable Mrs. Carlyle, 
till they disappeared around the next street. 
corner. 

In the summer of 1872 I was introduced 
to Carlyle, at Miss Thackeray’s, and saw 
him several times at his own house, in 
Cheyne Row, and elsewhere, in that year, 
and during the London seasons of 1875 and 
1879. It was my very great privilege to 
have listened to his wonderful flow of talk, 
of a character so characteristic of the man, 
aud on occasion in July, 1875, to have 
heard him discourse for a whole hour on 
chimeras, shams, and windbags, and con- 
cerning one whom he contemptuously de- 
acribed as ‘‘him whom men call Dizzy,” 
and declared that he was “‘ not worth his 
weight in cold bacon.” Carlyle had in 
early life known my father; and, frum 








talking of him, he naturally fell into 
speaking of his father, James Carlyle, 
the sturdy stone-mason of Ecclefechan, 
who, he said, was altogether the worth- 
jest man he ever knew. With his strong 
Arnnandale accent, which fifty-five years’ 
absence from his native land had failed to 
change in the slightest degree, Carlyle re- 
lated, in a singularly droll manner, a family 
incident that occurred on the occasion of a 
marriage. The younger members of the 
household deemed it advisable to have the 
house adorned with a coat of paint; an idea 
which displeased their worthy parent, who, 
being an advocate of truth, shunned deceit, 
and loved better to see the old stone walls 
in their original color than polluted by the 
brush of falsehood. However, the majori- 
ty decided that the house should be painted. 

The two men came on the day appointed, 

and Carlyle, Senior, as a last resource, op- 

posed the entrance of the knights of the 
paint-pot, by placing himself in the doorway 
and demanding ‘‘what they wanted.” 

“ We cam tae pent the hoose,” they replied. 

‘Tae pent the hoose!” ejaculated the old 
gentleman, in bis own original manner. 

** Ye can jist slent the bog (i. ¢., go your ways), 

wi your ash-backet feet, for yell pit naneo’ 
yer glaur on my hoose!” 

In reply to my question, he answered: 
‘** Yes, I would like to have scen America 
and some of your best men. In early life, 
when I knew your father, in Edinburgh, I 
had more than half determined to seck a 
home in the New World, and have since 
then sometimes thought I should like to 
behold your boundless country. ’Tis a 
graod spectacle—your railway trains weav- 
ing together states and peoples from ocean 
to ocean; and your great Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers, binding them from North 
to South!” 

To a young man, who interrupted Car- 
lyle’s monologue for a few minutes, he said: 
“Yes, lad, teaching is tough work, as I 
well know; but hold fast to it till some- 
thing better offers, and do the duty that 
lies next to you.” Observing that he still 
appeared despondent, Carlyle added, as he 
was leaving: ‘‘ Cheer up, lad. There’s gear 
to win you never saw!” And when the door 
closed he said; ‘‘I knew that young man’s 
father and grandfather—both upright and 
industrious men; and he has good reason to 
be proud of his honest Scottish ancestry.” 

Motley—whom Carlyle greatly admired 
and whose historical works, he told me, he 
had read several times—mentioned at our 
last meeting with what pathos and beauty 
he had heard the rhilosopher of Chelsea re- 
peat, to a few choice and chosen friends, 
assembled to an evening tea at No. 5 Great 
Cheyne Row, Carlyle’s own translation of 
one of Goethe’s short poems: 

“ The Future hides in it 
Gladnesa and Sorrow,” 
originally published in Past and Present. 
His hearers, added the historian, will never 
forget the impressive and melancholy tone, 
soin harmony with his melancholy eyes, 
with which Carlyle repeated the half dozen 
stanzas, 

To General , who was presented to 
Carlyle, afew years after our war, he re- 
marked: ‘* You area young man to have 
won your rank. Which side were you on?” 
“The right side, sir. The side Cromwell 
would have been on.” ‘‘ Ah! well, then 
it’s not root, bog, or die with you.” 

To another young Americana tourist, who 
called on him a few years ago, Carlyle 
said: ‘‘ And what brings you to this Auld 
World before you have seen the wonders 
of your own wonderful country? You 
had better gang awa’ haime again !” 

A London literary friend, the owner of 
the original, gave me, in 1879, a copy of a 
characteristic letter of advice to a young 
man engaged in educational work, who had 
applied to Carlyle for counsel. The letter, 
which has not, so far as J am aware, ever 
been printed, is dated Chelsea, Feb. 12th, 
1859, and reads as follows: 

“1 can give no advice or precept about the 
matters you write of, except this one remark : 
the grand secret (worth all the others together 
and without which all the others are worth 
nothing and less) for inculcating and teaching 
virtues and graces is that a man honestly, and 
with more and more of silent sincerity, havethem 
for himself lodged there in the silent deeps of 
his being. They will not fail to shine through 
and be not only visible, but undeniable, in what- 
ever he is led to say or do, and every hour of the 
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day be will, consciously and. unconsciously, 
find good means of teaching them. This is 
the grand, indispensable requisite ; this pres- 
ent, the rest is very certain to follow. The rest 
is mere matter of detail, depending on special- 
ty of circumstances which a man’s own com- 
mon sense, if heis in earnest toward his aim, 
will better and better instruct him ia. 

“The business, I am sorrowfully aware, is 
often enough undertaken without this indis- 
pensable prerequisite. Nay, in general, there 
isadim notion abroad that a man can teach 
such things by merely wishing to do it, and 
without having them himself; but the fatal 
result inevitably is, he teaches, can teach noth- 
ing but hypocrisy and unblessed apery and 
mendacity. It is a kind of salvation to his 
poor pupils if they, ina dim way, see through 
him, and refuse to imbibe the slow poison of 
such teaching. 

“*I fancy you to be an ingenious young 
man, aiming manfully to do your best in the 
vocation which has fallen to you; andI hang 
up, far ahead (I hope), this ugly but true warn- 
ing upon acertain path which all mortals of 
us ought to avoid and abhor much more than 
we do at present.” 

In answer to a letter of inquiry, from an 
intimate and valued friend, about an Amer- 
ican volume on Goethe, by George Henry 
Calvert, Carlyle returned the following 
laconic reply, written in pencil, he having 
previous to its date entirely abandoned the 
use of pen and ink. The notelet is now in 
my possession: 

** The Calvert Book on Goethe has been sent 
to Marshall, of Weimar. There isan end of 
that ! T. CaBLYLe. 

“ CHELSEA, 30 September, 1872.” 


Alaving sent the grand old man a gift of 
Newtown pippins, on the occasion of his 
eightieth birthday, and also a letter describ- 
ing a visit to his native country, 1 soon 
after received the following note from his 
niece, who in part filled the placeof Mrs. 
Carlyle and who closed her uncle’s eyes in 
death. . 

“5 Cuerne Row, CHersza, 10 Jan., 1876. 

My Dear Sir :—Mr. Carlyle, my uncle, bids 
me ask you to accept his sincere and cordial 
thanks for the barrel of beautiful apples which 
you have been so kind as to sendhim. They 
came just at Christmas and were in a state of 
perfect preservation. I should have written 
at once; tut I put it off, thinking that my 
uncle would write to you bimself, as he fully 
intended to do. He was much interested in 
your letter, and glad to know that you had 
visited Nithsdale. 

‘May I take this opportunity to thank you 
for your friendly notice of my small collection 
of Scotch Songs,* which was naturally very 
welcome? Iam only sorry | shall not have 
the power of making the corrections which 
you kindly suggest, for I believe that the book, 
with ite many imperfections, is, like all the 
others of that series, stereotyped. We are 
looking forward to the pleasure of seeing your 
workt on a like subject, which I have often 
seen advertised lately. My uncle sends his 
very cordial thanks and good wishes.”’ 

“*“ Book of Scottish Songs,” by Mary Carlyle 
Altken. 
+The Poets and Poetry of Scotland.” 


AUNT JERUSHA’S FEARS. 





BY THE REV. PLINY 8TEELE BOYD. 


‘Gorn’ to git up aseto’ new doctrines, 
air ye?” said Aunt Jerusha, as we returned 
from the St. Louis Council. 

‘‘Well, not quite that,” we responded, 
‘The proposition of the Council does not 
contemplate anything so radical.” 

‘Du tell us all about it. When I’sdown 
to Sister Kate’s, ] hearn ’em tell how you’s 
goin’ to hev a complete set o’ new doctrines. 
An’ I said, sezI to myself, ‘ they can’t make 
it go. We've got theold uns now. What 
air ye goin’ to du with ’em, I'd like ter 
know. Some on us knows ’em by heart, 
an’ ye can’t git’em away from us so easy. 
I'd jest like ter see the Council that can re- 
peal the doctrine o’ total depravity an’ 
‘riginal sin. Ye jest can’t du it, not as 
loug’s my soul’s my own.” 

‘*Oh! never you fear, Auntie,” we inter- 
posed. ‘‘ The Council had no thought of 
repealing any scriptural doctrines; but 
simply to have them fixed up a little, so 
that they will hold water. It is not pro- 
posed to take away the liberty of any orig- 
inal sinner. You remember your wash- 
boiler began to leak the other day; and, 
though it has served for a generation, you 
had to have it repaired. It came back with 
a new copper bottom. It is now water- 
tight and will last you the rest of your life. 
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Well, the design is to have the doctrines of 
total depravity and original sin, in fact, all 
the doctrines that have sprung a-leak, so 
repaired that they will really hold the scrip- 
tural truths put into them. Some of the, 
supposed to be water-tight in the Dari 
Ages, have grown so leaky of late as not to 
be useful. It is not new doctrines we pro- 
pose, but new copper bottoms for the old 
ones.” 

‘* Waal,” responded Aunt Jerusha, “I 
should be mighty ’fraid to let out sich a 
job. This mendin’ up old furniture’s dref- 
fle skeery business. Air ye sure ye can git 
the right tinkers? Kase, ef ye don’t, they'll 
punch more holes ’n they'll mend. There’s 
Sister Kate’s clock. ’Twon’t strike right 
half the time sence ’twas down to the jewel- 
ers. I wouldn’t trust the Angel Gabriel to 
tinker up my Confession. What does he 
know, any way, "bout ’riginal sin?” 

‘‘Not so much as you do yourself, per- 
haps. But, really, Gabriel has nuthing to 
do with it. The whole matter is to be com- 
mitted to men thoroughly conversant with 
the business. Some of them were in Adam 
‘potentially’ at the time of the original 
transgression, and are supposed to know all 
about it.” 

‘That's another thing I’m ’feard of. I’m 
as much ’feard o’ these folks that know 
too much as those that don’t know nothin . 
Tbere’s our Kate, that went down to Vassar 
tew year or thereabouts; and sence she’s 
come hum there’s no livin’ with her in 
peace. She knows more’n the three wise 
men of Gotham. What should we done if 
she’d gone to the Feelogjcal Seminary? 
I'm ’fraid o’ these perfessors. They know 
too much for any livin’ mortal. Ye’d 
think they’d bin favored with special pecks 
inter the Garden 0’ Eden. Ef I wanted a 
new creed, I’d take the Bible just as it és, 
an’ not as some feelogical perfessor’d like 
to make it.” 

‘*Well, look here, Auntie,” we inter- 
posed, ‘‘The theological professor is as 
much interested as you are to give the cor- 
rect meaning of the Bible. But which side 
of this question are you discussing? You 
don't mean to say that you would like a 
new creed ?” 

**No, no. Not, leastways, sich a one as 
you tell of, with copper bottoms on the old 
tin tops. You remember what is said about 
new cloth on the old garments? No; I 
don’t want a new one. My memory’s kinder 
failin’, an’ 1 couldn’t recollect it, ef I had it. 
Any way, I wouldn’t wanta long one. I’m 
*fraid they'd spin it out too long.” 

“About how long would you like it, 
Auntie?” we ventured to asked. 

‘““My memory’s so poor, perhaps I 
oughtn’t to judge for others; but lately 
I’ve tuk to thinkin’, an’ the more I think 
the better I like Martha’s confession: ‘ Lord, 
I believe that thou urt the Christ, the Son 
of God, which should come into the world.’ 
You may think that’s too short.” 

“It’s good, Auntie; it’s excellent; but, 
unless we have more than that, the com- 
mittee will have but a trifling task. They 
would all agree upon that, the first time 
reading; and they will hardly feel that 
they have done their whole duty until they 
have thoroughly discussed some few points 
of difference.” 

‘‘So I’m 'fraid. But it kinder ’pears to 
me ’twould be as Christian to agree ona 
little creed as to ’spute over a longer one.” 

‘Well, Auntie,” we interposed, “‘ did it 
ever occur to you that you are not just the 
one to advise the committee, any way? 
Here you are knitting new feet to an old 
pair of stockings, and knitting long feet at 
that. Would it not be more consistent to 
knit entirely new stockings and with very 
short feet? How would it do for you to put 
your wisdonr into your stockings, and let 
the theological professors put theirs into 
the creed?” 

“‘That’s jest it; ef they only would. 
But I’m ’fraid they’ll put in more’n any of 


’em have got, ef they go to spinnin’ of it 
out. There's one thing I ain’t ‘fraid of, 
though. I ain’t ‘fraid o’ ti ‘ir makin’ me 
b'lieve any more’n I'm a wind ter of it. 
There, now!” 

Perhaps it was a relief to free her mind 
as she did; for she went on knitting most 
serenely, yet all the while keeping up a 
considerable thiuking, 

And, since she’s ‘‘ tuk to thinkin’,” it would 
be as well, perhaps, for the committee to 
make a note of it, and remember that Aunt 
Jerusha does not want her creed too ‘ong. 

AMESBURY, Mass, 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF CONVICT 
LABOR. ; 


BY A. 8. MEYRICK, 
MEMBER OF THE PRISON COMMISSION OF NEW JERSEY. 








One of the greatest difficulties in the in-. 
vestigation of this subject is the fact that 
it is almost impossible to get accuracy of 
statement from the Labor Reformers. 

To illustrate, Mr. Eugene Smith, in the 
Princeton Review, among many other asser- 
tions almsst equally loose, declared: 

“It is estimated that from Sing Sing 
prison comes one-quarter of all the felt hats, 
botb for men’s and women’s wear, made in 
the State of New York.” 

A very cursory examination of authori- 
ties might have shown him that only fur 
hats are made in the prison, and that the 
manufacture of these had ceased in Sing 
Sing the previous June. 

In his article in To& INDEPENDENT of 
November 4th he cites the report of the 
commission appointed by the State of New 
York, consisting of Messrs. Tousey, Pils- 
bury, and Nivers, which reported in 1876, 
and says: 

“The report, and especially the testi- 
mony appended to it, bring into strong 
light the abuses inseparable from [the con- 
tract] system.” 

Can Mr. Smith have ever seen that report? 
Did he ever even hear of the testimony of 
which he speaks? The facts are that, after 
taking an immense mass of testimony, thé 
surviving members of the commission sub- 
mitted it to the legislature, with a simple in- 
troduction, and the testimony is the most 
terrible presentation of the corruption of 
state officers and the absolute failure of the 
public account system in existence, 

It was sworn before that commission that 
the public account working of the lime and 
marble-dust business at Sing Sing, in which 
the state had invested $125,000 in the be- 
ginning, would have been more profitable 
for the state if the men had been main- 
tained in idleness; that the nail business had 
been carried on at Clinton for a long time, 
under public account, at a cost to the state 
of nearly double the price received for the 
manufactured goods; and that the officers 
at Sing Sing systematically robbed the con™ 
victs, and encouraged them to rob the laun- 
dry contractor and break up his business. 
Never was a more unfortunate reference to 
authorities than this; but Mr. Smith’s capac- 
ity for blundering is unlimited. 

He says (my Italics): 

- “For they [the Connecticut commission- 
ers] had before them the statement of Mr. 
Pilsbury, New York superintendent of stat@ 
prisons: ‘I do not allow my men to be 
driven. We have no tasks; but I will guar- 
autee to turn out one-tiird more work than 
the same number of men can do in any shop 
in the state.’” 

A moment’s reflection ought to have satis, 
fied Mr. Smith that the superintendent of 
the state prisons of New York was not in 
a position to make such a statement, and 
did not make it at all. His business is the 
general supervision of the state-prisons of 
his state, not the direction of their convict 
labor. Mr. Smith bas forgotten, if he ever 
knew it, that the Pilsbury family is some- 
what numerous. The gentleman who made 
the above statement was J. C. Pilsbury, of 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Smith proceeds to say: ‘‘ There areno 
higher authorities on a question of this 
character [the value of convict labor] than 
Mr. Brockway and Mr. Pilsbury.” He means 
the superintendent all the time, be it under- 
stood, and is trying to maintain “that the 
product of a day’s work in prison was fully 
equal in quantity and quality to the corre- 
sponding product of free labor.” In his esti- 
mate of the value of these gentlemen’s judg- 
ment I agree. I know no better ones, ex- 
cept, perhaps, John 8. Perry and Charles 
D. Bigelow, who have bought and used 
convict labor for many years, with decided 
success. But let us hear Mr. Brockway. 
He was one of the Ontario commission of 
1877 upon this subject; and when I asked 
his opinion upon it, at Elmira, last fall, he 
referred me to the report of that commis 
sion, which was as follows: 


“‘A fair value for all prisoners whose term 
of service shall expire in less than one year 
is forty certs per day; and for all prisoners 
whose term of service shall exceed one 
year, fifty cents per day.” 


At Mr. Brockway’s own institution—the 
best designed and incomparably the best 
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throughout which I know—a select body of 
young men; between eighteen and thirty 
years of age, sentenced for first offenses 
only, and not supposed to be hardened into 
absolute degradation, earned sixty cents 
per day on public account; and a con- 
tractor would gladly have given seventy 
cents for the same men, under the same 
rules and discipline. 

Yet Mr. Smith, in the face of this testi- 
mony; in thé face, too, of the fact that, with 
the idea widely spread that there are great 
profits to be made in the use of prison 
labor (no one is willing to give much more 
than the prices fixed by the Ontario com- 
mission for it, taken generally), insists that 
‘* the state is a loser under the contract sys- 
tem, because it disposes of the labor of its 
convicts at far less than the real value.” 

Now, let us hear Mr. Pilsbury—Hon. L. 
D. Pilsbury—through whose administration 
the state-prisons of New York have been 
lifted out of éhaos and worse and placed 
upon a tolerable basis, with large hopes for 
the future of still better things. I quote 
from his report to the New York Legisla- 
ture last spring: 

“From my own observations, and from 
all the information I have been enabled to 
obtain, at home or abroad, on this important 
subject, I have come to the following con- 
clusions: . 

‘‘That no system of prison labor which 
human ingenuity has been able to devise is 
free from objections; but that, so long as 
the people of this state demand that the 
prisons shall be self-sustaining, the present 
contract system is to be preferred, because 

“1. It produces the best financial results. 

**2. It does not interfere with outside 
mechanical industries, any more than any 
other system of productive labor that has 
yet been devised. 

‘*3. It gives to the prisoners some knowl- 
edge of a handicraft, and enforces habits of 
industry, without which they are almost 
sure tu return to a criminal career, and with 
which they are enabled to and in many in- 
stances do lead honest and useful lives, 
upon their discharge. 

“4. It is not injurious to health. Our 
convicts generally leave prison in better 
mental and physical health than when re- 
ceived.” 


The lamented Dr. Wines, at the joint 
meeting of the Commissions on Prison 
Labor, last winter, expressed the same opin- 
ions; and Prof. Wayland, of Yale College, 
the president of the board of directors of 
the Connecticut State-Prison, went even 
further. Yet Mr. Smith declares that “‘the 
vast preponderance of authority upholds the 
public account system as the sine gua non 
of prison reform.” 


That the time may come when the state 
can and will successfully manage its prison 
labor is very possible; but before this is 
done a few things are necessary which we 
have not got and do not seem likely to get 
very soon. Giveus a special prison service, 
which can and muy safely be trusted, with 
a tenure of office during good behavior; 
do away with the political atrocity that 
offices of any kind are the legitimate re- 
wards of party services, and we shall be a 
long way nearer to the reform in prison ad- 
ministration which I and others are content 
to work for the rest of our lives. 

But, till we get these indispensable pre- 
liminaries, it seems to me that it would be 
insane to change a system which works 
tolerably, and can be made to work as well 
as most of our institutions, for one which 
has been repeatedly tried in the United 
States, and always, with the exception of a 
very, very few cases, resulted in disastrous 
failure. 

Here I am reminded of a note from one 
of the most intelligent and experienced 
employers of convict labor, written after 
reading my article in Tok INDEPENDENT of 
October 7th, from which I take a single 
passage: 

“In your description of an im 
model dentin, fitted to carry on —— 
facturing business for state account, you 
omitted to say that he must be entirely 
familiar witb a variety of manufactures (for 
the reformers demanded that the employ- 
ments of convicts shou'd be diversified), 
witb the markets in regard to the purchase 
and sale of materials and goods, and with 
the skill to forecast what the market in each 
division will in the future demand. Such a 
combination has probably never existed.” 

Such are the opinions of practical, 
thoughtful men upon a subject whose intel- 
ligent discussion requires, more than that of 
many others, an exhaustive study and @ 





considerable experience. My readers can 
easily judge how far Mr. Smith fulfills these 
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conditions. With much that he advancesI 
hearti'y agree; but it seems to me that he 
has only begun his investigations, and, like 
most beginners, is impatient to reach the 
end before he has got tothe middle. Let 
me correct his supposition that I was the 
chairman of the New Jersey Prison Labor 
Commission, and I have done. That po- 
sition was worthily filled by Hon. Edward 
Bettle, of Camden, to whom, more than any 
other, our state owes its approximation toa 


non-partisan administration of its prisons. 
Kivaston, N. J. 





MR. HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN 
AND THE “NORSE AMERICANS.” 


BY THE REV. ADOLPH BREDESEN. 


Mr. H. H. Boyesen has repeatedly at- 
tempted to make the Norse Americans in 
general and their Lutheran churches and 
pastors in particular an object of general 
contempt and ridicule. His latest effort to 
accomplish this purpose is a paper in the 
Philadelphia American for December 11th, 


880. 

This is the manner in which my cultured 
but intolerant countryman “‘ goes for” the 
preachevs: ‘‘ Slow-witted, pig-headed pre- 
lates.” ‘‘ The trouble is, the Norwegian 
clergyman hardly ever contents himself 
with exercising the legitimate functions of 
his office.” ‘‘ With a magnificent display 
of choice old testumental rhetoric, he hurls 
forth his anathemas against the abomina- 
tions of liberty, secular education, and 
American institutions in general.” ‘‘ He 
usually succeeds only too well in keeping 
them in a medieval condition of spiritual 
bondage.” ‘‘The intellectual bondage in 
which their imported clergy are endeavor- 
ing to keep them.” ‘‘ When he tells them 
that the American public schools are sem- 
inaries of corruption, a very hot-bed of all 
manner of abominations, they accept the 
statement unquestioningly; for, of course, 
a pastor, a preacher of the Gospel can- 
not lie.” ‘‘Comments upon the political 
events of the day in the clerical press 
are so Waively ignorant and presumptuous 
that one hardly knows whether to be 
amused or indignant. The supercilious air 
with which the clerical ignoramus dis- 
courses concerning the acts of Congress and 
legislatures remind one vividly of the days 
of Galileo and Copernicus.” To the Meth- 
odist Church Mr. Boyesen pays his com- 
pliments in this style: ‘‘For the Method- 
ists, being the most powerful religious body 
in the town, kept a vigilant supervision 
over public opinion, and, if you 
resisted all attempts at conversion, you 
might, in times of exceptional religious ex- 
citement, be presented with the alternative 
between Methodism and tar and feathers,” — 
(Scribner’s Monthly, Vol. XVII, p. 679.) 

Mr. Boyesen is obviously actuated by 
hatred and intolerance. He has no practi- 
cal knowledge of the Lutheran ministers in 
the Far West, whom he professes to de- 
scribe so minutely and denounces so bitterly. 
He does not make the slightest attempt to 
substantiate the monstrous charges which 
he bas repeatedly preferred against them. 
I cal] them outrageous slanders and leave 


them alone. 
The object of this article is to present 


some facts and figures that may help to set 
the Norse Americans, particularly the Norse 
Lutheran churches, in atrue light before 
the fair-minded American public. 

Mr. Boyesen asserts that his countrymen 
in the West are ‘‘kept in a medieval con- 
dition of spiritual bondage” by ‘their 
imported clergy.” He says that the Nor- 
wegian emigrants follow their imported 
clergymen, ‘‘from habit, with the same 
unreasoning instinct with which sheep fol- 
low the bell-wether.” These sweeping 
assertions are in every case false and ab- 
surd. In the first place, exactly seven- 
eighths of our Norwegian Lutheran minis- 
ters @re not imported clergy. We can 
boast only about one imported clergyman 
to every six thousand communicant church- 
members. The Joint Synod of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and other states holds all but 
five of the “prelates which Norway has 
sent over here to torment us.” In this 
body one-third of the ministers are grad- 
uates of American collegiate institutions; 
four-fifths are graduates of American the- 
ological seminaries; less than one-fifth are 





clergymen from the Established Church of 
Norway. 


In the second place, according to Mr. 

Boyesen’s own figures, a large majority of 
the Norwegians in the United States are 

members of no church, and follow no 

clergyman, with unreasoning instinct or 

otherwise. There are at present, he says, 

‘possibly eight hundred thousand men of 

Scandinavian descent among the population 

of the United States. The great majority 

of these are Norwegians.” But the most 

recent church statistics show that the aggre- 

gate number of men, women, and children 

in all our Norwegian churches, of all de- 

nominations, does not exceed 212,000. 

As to our 974 Lutheran churches, I deny 

that they are kept in spiritual bondage. 

They enjoy all the rights and privileges of 

free churches, inas high a degree as any 

body of Christians in the land. Our’ 
churches and synods are organized on pure- 

ly democratic principles.. The local church- 

es are independent republics. There is no 

man or body of men that can presume to 
exercise prescriptive authority over them. 

We have no bishops. Our synods and con- 

ferences are in no sense judicatories, but 
merely advisory bodies. The individu’’ 

churches possess the undisputed right and 

power to call their own ministers; to try 

them for any offense, doctrinal or moral; 

and to depose them, at their own discretion. 

With us the minister cannot tyrannize over 
the congregation; but the’ congregation can 
easily tyrannize over him. Hon. John A. 

Jameson, of the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
says: 

“The unanimous and emphatic testi 
mony of these witnesses is, that in the Lu 
theran system the congregation or church 
is the unit; that a church is a body of be 
lievers complete in itself and independent, 
having no relations but to Christ himself, 
except as it may choose to form them; that 
as such it has a right to exercise perfect 
freedom of movement or association for 
religious purposes, to unite with or at pleas- 
ure withdraw from a synod, or to remain 
during its pleasure unconnected with any 
syn There is an implied stipu- 
lation that freedom Of movement shall 
be allowed the individual church, as its 
spiritual needs or ° temporal interests, as 
determined by itself, may require, ‘They 
all assert emphatically that the powers 
of synods, under the Lutheran system, 
are simply advisory. . - . The move- 
ments of the [Lutheran] churches in this re- 
spect [in respect to synodical relations] have 
been so constant as to leave a strong im- 
pression on the mind of their love of relig- 
ious freedom, and sometimes to sugzest, 
perhaps, to the critical observer the idea of 
restlessness in the Lutheran body in this 
country ” [Decision in the case of the Trust- 
ees of the First Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of Chicago vs. Kolbenson ¢t al]. 

“ft is well known that in the 
Presbyterian Church polity each church 
calls its pastor through the presbytery 
with which it is ccnnected, and that 
it is left with the pew yd to deter- 
mine whether the call shall be placed in 
the hands of the minister chosen. The 
church is amenable to the presbytery, and 
in every sense subordinated to it. Such is 
not the relation of a Lutheran church toa 
Lutheran synod. There the church is the 
superior. It simply sends a delegate to the 
synod, and the synod can exercise only 
those powersthat are delegated or entrusted 
to it by the church, and these only so long 
as the church shall continue the trust. The 
synod cannot control or even censure the 
church, except as one Christian may cen- 
sure another, It can only refuse to receive 
its delegate. The church does not receive 
its pastor from the synod, nor does it con- 
sult the synod with reference to whom it 
shall call. The call proceeds directly from 
the church to the minister chosen.” ‘‘ The re- 
lation of pastor and people can be constitu- 
ted by the congregation and the person 
chosen to that office, without the interven- 
tion of synod or any of its officers.”— 
(Brief for Defendants in Error, by Messrs. 
Miller, Van Arman & Lewis, pp. 87, 88.) 


Who organized our Norwegian Lutheran 
churches and synods on such liberal prin- 
ciples? Who drafted the constitutions 
which secure these rights and powers to the 
people? Who urged our churches and 
synods to adopt them? Clergymen from 
the Established Church of Norway—the 
very men whom Mr. Boyesen denounces as 
‘ecclesiastical tyrants” and ‘‘ slow-witted, 
pig-headed prelates.” Had they, as he 
asserts, attempted to ‘‘ assume of their own 
accord the authority with which in Norway 
the state invesied them,” and had the Nor- 
wegian emigrants followed their imported 
pastors, from habit, with the same unreason- 
ing instinct with which sheep follow the 
bell-wether, we should have had an hier 
archical form of church government; but 





those venerable servants of God did not 
desire to keep the people in spiritual bond- 
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Church of Christ, not lords over God’s 
heritage. They deliberately pushed to the 
front those Free Church principles which 
Lutherans have always adhered to in theory, 
however much they may have departed 
from them in practice; and to-day the whole 
Norwegian Lutheran Church in America 
honors and thanks them for it. 

Mr. Boyesen stigmatizes the Norwegian 
people as grossly ignorant. He says: “To 
account for this singular phenomenon [the 
alleged spiritual bondage of his country- 
men], one must remember that the public 
schools of Norway are in a miserable state, 
and toa great extent under the control of 
the clergy. The emigrants of the peasantry 
thus bring with them not even what we 
should cull an elementary education froin 
home.” Of course, these people must be 
ignorant, in order that Mr. Boyesen’s story 
may seem plausible. But he wrongs his 
countrymen and the land of his birth. As 
to education, the Norwegian emigrants 
and Scandinavians generally can compare 
favorably with their German cousins of the 
same walks of life. Norway has possessed 
a rigorous system of compulsory education 
since 1786, and illiteracy proper, or in- 
ability to read, disappeared there more than 
a century ago. According to the present 
school laws of Norway, passed in 1860, 
every child is under obligation to attend 
school for eight consecutive years in the 
country and for nine consecutive years 
in the cities and towns. In the com- 
mon schools of Norway “instruction is 
given gratis in reading, in Christian 
knowledge, geography, history, the ele- 
ments of the natural sciences, writing, 
arithmetic, and singing as obligatory 
studies; and it is, moreover, optional with 
the local school-boards to include in the 
program of study gymnastics and military 
exercises, as also needlework, etc. for 
females.” Parents who neglect to send 
their children to school are subject to a 
fine. Children of the poor must, if neces. 
sary, be furnished with school-books, and 
even clothed and fed at public expense, in 
order that they may attend school regular- 
ly. The school laws of Norway are not 
suffered to remain a dead letter. In 1874, 
out of 268,715 Norwegian children, only 
about 4,600, chiefly abnormal children, fre- 
quented no school, public or private 
** For the instruction of the youth, of both 
sexes, who have gone through the common 
schouls of the country districts” there is in 
every school-district an evening school, and 
in every Amt an Amt school, established and 
controlled by the government. The com- 
mon-school teachers of Norway are trained 
at seven normal schools, also under govern- 
ment control.—(See Norwegian Special 
Catalogue for the International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, Department of Education 
and Science.) 

Mr. Boyesen further accuses the Norwe- 
gian population in the West of being sense- 
lessly self-conceited, clannish, and exclu- 
sive. He says: ‘‘ The Norsemen, who are 
stubbornly tenacious of their national con- 
ceit, look with the same contemptuous pity 
upon all surrounding nationalities as the 
surrounding nationalities look upon them.” 
‘‘ They try to reconstruct a Norway in min- 
iature about them.” Through Scribner’s 
Monthly he informs us that they disdain to 
learn the English language; that about a 
dozen years clapse before the most far- 
sighted and liberal-minded Norwegian emi- 
grant commences to send his children to 
an English school (Vol. XVI, pp. 730, 825, 
833). Finally, he charges them with being 
idiotically conservative. As a striking il- 
lustration of Norse conservatism, he tells 
his readers that the most intelligent farmer 
in alarge Norwegidn scttlement in Minne- 
sota condemns American harrows, sowers, 
and reapers as ‘destructive innovations, 
and lovks with a smile of contempt upon 
their (his Yankee neighbors’) strange, new- 
fangled plows and sowers and reap- 
ers, and only clings the more tena- 
ciously to the stout, old-fashioned Norse 
implements which his father and his 
father’s father have handled before him.” 
It takes the average Norwegian farmer 
twelve or fifteen years to make up his mind 
to exchange “‘the clumsy agricultural imple- 
ments of antediluvian make for slender, 
bright-painted contrivances” (idid., Vol. 
XVI, p. 780). I transcribe all this to show 
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age. They wished to be ménisters of the | how ignorant Mr. Boyesen is as to the ways | to any one who will bring to any of our meet- | ise “ tangible reality ” and the other is s “hy- 
pothetical 


and doings of his countrymen ‘in these 
Western States, and how utterly untrust- 
worthy he is as a writer on men and things 
in the Far West. The Norwegian farmer 
of Minnesota or Wisconsin is as ready as 
anybody to mortgage his homestead in 
order to get the best farm machinery that 
the market affords; and no class of for- 
eigners give up their old language and 
nationality with less reluctance, or are 
more eager to master the English language 
and assimilage with the American people, 
than the Norwegian emigrants and the 
Scandinavians generally. They frequently 
show injudicious haste to be ‘‘ Amesican- 
ized.” 

In closing, I shall call attention to a few 
words found af the close of Mr. Boyesen’s 
paperin The American. Hesays: “Itis super- 
fluous to add that the great bulk of Scandi- 
navian voters are loyal to the same [the Re- 
publican] banner.” ‘‘ Republican” is not a 
misprint, for he adds: ‘‘ Previous to the war, 
we are informed, they were largely Demo- 
crats.” He might also have stated that 
those horrid Norwegian Lutheran preach- 
ers are staunch Republicans, probably to 
the last map. Only a month ago the Chi- 
cago Norden, a political paper, said ediito- 
rially: 

**Whoever knows anything about the 
Norwegian clergy in the West knows 
that they are as good Republicans as any- 
body. We feel pretty certain that nota 
single one of them voted the Democratic 
ticket last November. Indeed, we do not 
believe that a Norwegian clergyman ever 
— a Democratic ballot in the ballot- 

OX. 

The Republicanism of a vast majority 
of the Norwegians is a significant fact. 
Mr. Boyesen seems to regard it as a matter 
of course that the great bulk of such a 
miserably ignorant and priest-ridden and 
idiotically conservative and exclusive set as 
he represents the Norse-Americans to be 
should be found in the Republican ranks, 
under the Republican banner. To my 
mind, that one fact that they were Demo- 
crats, but voted for Lincoln in 1860, and 
have ever since been loyal to the Repub- 
lican bavner, almost suffices to explode al! 
the monstrous charges which Mr. Boyesen 
has trumped up against them, 

PERRY, Dang Oo., Wis, 
SS ——— 


LIONEL BEALE ON MATERI 
ANNUAL ADDRESS, 


BY LIONEL 8. BEALE, F. B. 6., 
PRASIDENT OF THE ROYal MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 


BETWEEN the living matter of a living body 
and its non-living matter there is a sharp con- 
trast, and the changes going on in the one are 
in their essential nature altogether distinct 
from those occurring in the other. In those 
situations where the living seems to shade into 
the non-living the gradation is apparent, not 
real, and the continuity between them is only 
apparent. The seeming gradational passage 
of one into the otheris due to the varying pro- 
portion of the living matter to that which is 
non-living ina given bulk. But between the 
particles actually living and the matter around 
them which is non-living there is no grada- 
tion whatever. Living particles may be very 
near tothe non-living, nay, they may touch 
them, but the ectual state of the one is totally 
different from the actual state of the other. 
The change is really sudden and abrupt, and 
the differences between the particles are not of 
degree, but kind, and are essential, irreconcila- 
ble, absolute. 

But the very contrary of all this is taught 
far and wide at this very time. It is main- 
tained by many writers and thinkers that be_ 
twecn the living and the non-livivg there is no 
clearly-marked demarcation, that the one passes 
by insensible gradations into the other; that the 
phenomens of living matter are of the same 
order as those of non-living matter. It has 
been recently laid down by Dr. Allman, at the 
last meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, that an analogy be- 
tween the phenomena of living matter afi the 
phenomena of lifeless matter is to be recog- 
nized, although he neitber mentions the par- 
ticular phenomena to which he refers nor 
points out any particular forms of living mat- 
ter and lifeless matter which exhibit the 
analogy he declares. Isit too much to ask that 
Dr. Allman and those who think with him up- 
on this important question of the nature of life, 
and the supposed analogy between the vital 
and non-vital’ phenomena, should explain 
themselves more clearly, and point out the 
facts to which they appeal, and upon which they 
profess to rely, in support of the view they en- 
tertain? For my own part, I shall be grateful 
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ings any specimen of living matter which Mlus- 
trates the supposed transition from the non- 
living to the living,or of non-living matter 
whith is supposed to manifest phenomena 
exhibiting analogies to those of living matter. 
Up to this time, I cannot admit that any one 
holding the views I controvert has advanced 
facts which in any way justify his doctrine, 
and I maintain that the conclusions generally 
entertained and taught with regard to the 
actions of living matter and non-living matter 
are not to be justified and are really incorrect. 

Every one here is familar with the appear- 
ance of living matter under the microscope, 
as seen, for instance, in the colorless, trans- 
parent, moving substanceof a living Amoeba; 
but, as some confusion has resulted from the 
careless use of terms, I shall be obliged, in 
order to make myself clear, to trouble you 
with a little criticism as regards the plan 
adopted by many of naming the things they 
are describing, and the ingenious device of 
calling matter in absolutely different and ir- 
reconcilable states by the same name. We 
want to know what life is, and we are told 
that living matter is only matter, and that the 
same matter in the dead state is also only 
matter; and this is the only reply from the 
materialist standpoint vouchsafed to the ques- 
tion “ What is life?” 

Now, the matter that moves is clear and 
transparent and structureless; and, as I long 
ago showed elsewhere, the conclusion {s justi- 
fied that such-like clear, transparent, structure- 
less, moving matter exists in all living organ 
isms, from the lowest to the highest, at every 
period of life, in health and in évery form of 
disease. I have, therefore, called it living 
matter, and have pointed out that every form 
of {t yet discovered differs entirely and abso- 
lutely from any form of non-living matter 
hitherto met with. But again and again this 
inference has been contradicted, although the 
arguments long ago advanced in its support 
remain unanswered and ignored. From time 
to time slight concessions are made; but it is 
still maintained, contrary to evidence, that 
there is a transition from the non-living to the 
living, and that the ehasm separating them, 
infinite as it is, has, in fact, been already 
bridged. 

* Living matter” has been called protoplasm, 
But that word has been applied to matter which 
does not “ live’’; to matter which “grows,” 
and to matter that does not “ grow ’’; to mat- 
ter that produces matter like itself out of that 
which is unlike, and to matter which cannot 
do this; to colored as well as to colorless 
matter ; to matter which is structureless and 
to matter that has very distinct, definite, and 
remarkable structure; to matter ii which 
many granules can be seen, and te matter 
which is destitute of granules ; to the appar- 
ently homogeneous living matter seen under 
the eye to be moving in a manner not to be ex- 
plained, and the unquestionably very hetero- 
genous magma dredged from the deep and 
artificially preserved ; as well as to structures 
so absolutely dead as roasted mutton and 
boiled lobster. 

The colorless moving matter of the Ameba 
is protoplasm. The active part of a nerve- 
fiber is protoplasm. Contracting muscle is 
protoplasm. Dead muscle is protoplasm. 
Roast and boiled muscle is protoplasm. The 
green coloring matter of plants is protoplasm. 
Chloropbyl {4s a “living substance,”’ says Dr. 
Allman, and then remarks that cblorophyl 
contains starch. I conclude, therefore, other 
coloring matters found in plants must also, 
according to this view, be regarded as proto- 
plasm. Is starch, as well as chlorophyl, pro- 
toplasm? Protoplasm is the basis of physical 
life, and the physical basis of life and the phy- 
sical basis of mind. Bathybius is protoplasm. 
Protoplasm, says Dr. Allman, is essentially a 
combination of albuminoid bodies. Others have 
maintained that protoplasm has been made di- 
rectly from non-living matter—nay, is being so 
formed daily and hourly at this very time. 
Many sanguine persons think that some day 
protoplasm will be made artificially by the 
chemist ; and, if this can only be achieved, there 
will then remain but the discovery of the ** con- 
ditions ” under which this artificial protoplasm 
will manifest its vital properties, and the “ liv- 
ing thing’? made by man, will be ready for ex- 
amination in our microscopes. 

The president of the British Association, in 
his address last August, gives his cordial sup- 
port to Huxley's assumptious concerning pro- 
toplasm, the ‘‘ physical basis of life,” and re- 
marks that “ wherever there is life, there is 
protoplasm; wherever there is protoplasm, 
there, too, is life,’’ forgetting that he himself 
in more than one place speaks of lifeless matter 
as protoplasm, and nowhere distinguishes be- 
tween the living substance and the life'ess matter 
which remains after its death, forgetting, too, 
that roast and boiled muscle and many other 
forms of non-living matter have been called 
protoplasm by Huxley and others. Further, 
we are told that protoplaem is to the biologist 
what the ether is to the physicist, “only ” ove 
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conception.” Possibly, some scien- 
tifie men may have of late years dealt too freely 
in hypothetical conceptions ; but the analogy 
between the latter and tangible realities re- 
mains to be discovered. 

I am sure many here will be interested to 
learn anything that can be added to our knowl- 
edge concerning Bathybius which may help 
them to decide whether it is a tangible reality, 
like protoplasm, or a bypothetical conception, 
like the ether. Dr. Allman decides for Bathy- 
bius, and remarks “that further arguments 
against its reality will be needed before a doc- 
trine founded on observations so carefully con- 
ducted shall be relegated to the region of con- 
futed hypotheses.”” Professor Huxley spoke 
on this matter; but his words were not reas- 
suring. He expressed his sorrow that “ his 
young friend, Bathybius, had not verified the 
promise of his youth ” [laughter], and his only 
confidence in August, 1879, in his “ young 
friend,” originally evolved in 1867, appeared to 
be expressed in suggestions concerning the 
possibility of his being a “‘ blunder’ and the 
probability of its exposure. Professor Huxley 
seems to forget the effects which this possible 
blunder produced upon D. F. Strauss and many 
more who seriously believed in Bathybius and 
have sincs been influenced by Strauss’s teach- 
ings, founded upon the existence of Bathybius. 
Professor Huxley asserts Bathybius has not 
been proved to be a “ blunder”; but he does 
not say what, in his opinion, Bathybius has 
been proved to be, or whether anything at all 
has been proved concerning his Bathybius. Dr. 
Allman, however, solemnly asserts Bathybius, 
and, paying the highest compliments to Hux- 
ley and Heckel for their ‘‘ very elaborate in- 
vestigations,”’ affirms this slime to be “ living 
matter,” in which ‘‘ no Jaw of morphology has 
as yet exerted itself.’’ Now, upon what Dr. 
Allman bases his statementsis by no means 
clear. He tells us: 1. That slimy matter 
dredged up from the Atlantic was preserved in 
spirits, 2. That specimens of this slimy matter 
were examined, and declared to consist of pro- 
toplasm. 3. That this protoplasm must, in a 
living state, extend over wide areas of sea-bot- 
tom! The matter has been further examined, 
he says, by Heckel, who bas confirmed all that 
had been advanced by Huxley, and who is con- 
vineed: 1. Lhat the bottom of the open ocean, 
at depths below 5,000 feet, is covered with an 
enormous mass of living protoplasm, 2. That this 
enormous mass of living protoplasm “lingers 
there in the simplest and most primitive condition, 
having as yet acquired no definite form.” 3. 
Heckel suggests that ‘‘ this enormous mass of 
living protoplasm may have originated by spon- 
taneous generation.” 

We see, then, that this very wonderful slime, 
by the exhaustive examination of Hxckel, has 
been made much more wonderful. Not only is 
it living protoplasm which “lingers in the 
simplest and most primitive condition,” but it” 
lives upon the inorganic and “‘ probably” orig- 
inated from it by spontaneous generation. Now, 
gentlemen, please consider the sort of facts 
adduced, and the inferences deduced from 
them. Professor Huxley, speaking upon Dr. 
Allman’s address, remarks “that Bathybius 
could not be found when he was wanted, and 
when he was found all sorts of things were 
said about him.” I shall leave it for your con- 
sideration and determination whether Bathybi- 
us was not “‘wanted’’ before he was found; 
whether be has actually been found, although 
he has long been “ wanted ”’ and Lis been dili- 
gently searched for during many years; whether 
many of the things said concerning his origin, 
existence, properties, and composition should 
be accepted as being correct and based upon 
actual observation; and, lastly, whether Hux- 
ley’s “‘ Bathybius Hackelii” ought or ought not, 
after a conjectural existence of several years, 
to be allowed to rest among confuted hypotie- 
ses and discarded myths. 

It is now generally assumed that all life is 
somehow dependent upon the properties of the 
actual matter that lives ; indeed, life is referred 
to the properties possessed by the particles be- 
fore they acquired the living state. In short, 
it is asserted that life is physical or material. 
Moreover, it is maintained by many physicists 
and others that al/ the phenomena peculiar to 
living things will eome day be adequately ac-° ; 
counted for by properties of the atoms or of t! 
matters compounded of them, which proper 
will be discovered. So that, knowing the 
properties of the material particles in any 
special case, we, or, rather, our successors, Op 
those among them hav¥ing the right amount of 
intelligence are to be able to premise what sort 
of living power is to be evolved fsom any given 
piece of living matter. Living matter, it is 
said, consists of a basis, a physica’ basis, th 
changes in which somehow resuli in life; t. 
fact, a physical basis of physical life. But it* 
very remarkable that the difference betwed.! 
the physical basis of a living thing and the 
physical basis of the same thing in the dead 
state has not been pointed out, or ever the 
possibility of there being eny iZererce at a) 
Hinted at. 
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The physical-basis-of-life argument being ac- 
cepted, some may perhaps be able to show that 
aship isthe result of the properties of the 
particles of iron which constitute ber physical 
basis; and that the house is a consequence of 
the interaction of the forces of the particles of 
clay, wood, iron, etc. of which it has been 
built. The act of construction or building, as 
well as the designer, the constructor, and the 
working artificers, being of no consequence, are 
entirely left outof account. In the living thing 
itis denied that any force or power exists 
which directs, or changes, or controls the rela- 
tion to one another of the material particles; 
but itis asserted that from these the life is 
evolved, and, though, no doubt, the statement 
that iron evolved the ship, or that clay, etc. 
evolved the house, would not be readily accept- 
ed as true, it would not be in any degree more 
absurd or less tenable than the assertion that 
man is evolved from the matter of which his 
body is constituted, or that a living particle re- 
sults from the interaction of the forces of the 
matter of which it consists. 

From the chair of the British Association it 
was declared, only last autumn, that “life is a 
property of protoplasm’; and, that there may 
be no ambiguity as to the sense in which the 
word property is used, we are further assured 
that the properties of living matter may be 
compared with those of lifeless matter, and 
that there are unmistakable analogies between 
vital actions and phenomena purely physical. 

Among the “ properties’’ of protoplasm is 
often mentioned “‘irritability.’”” What is meant 
by irritability has, however, never been fully 
explained “by any one. Dr. Allman speaks of 
itasthe “‘one grand character of all living 
beings,”’ so that growth, multiplication, move- 
ment, nutrition, in short, ‘ life”’ is considered 
to be due to this “irritability.”” But muscular 
contraction is also said to depend upon 
the irritability of the “ protoplasm”? of the 
muscle But the protoplasm of muscle is 
certainly not living in the sense that the pro- 
toplasm of an Ameba, for instance, is living. 
The last can grow and multiply by division. 
The muscle cannot do so. “Irritability” in 
one case accounts for movements limited as 
regards direction, and in the otber for move- 
ments which may occur in any direction what- 
ever. Dr. Allman agrees with those who assert 
that contractility is a groperty of protoplasm, 
just as attraction is a property of the magnet. 
But here evidently is a radical confusion of 
various properties, for the “ properties” re- 
ferred to in the two cases are eo distinct in 
their very nature as not to be comparable with 
one another. Who will point out the analogy 
said to exist between contractility and attrac- 
tion, or between things so diverse as proto- 
plasm and steel? You can demagnetize and 
remagnetize the same ptlece of steel; but the 
cosmic dust bas not yet been evolved out of 
which the magerial philosopher is to be con- 
structed who will restore to the same piece of 
matter its “irritability ’ after its death. 

As the phenomena of living things, as gener- 
ally known and understood, appear to be so 
very different from anything observed in con- 
nection witb non-living matter, it is incum- 
bent upon those who see or say that they dis- 
cover an analogy between living and non-liv- 
ing to clearly point out the precise facts 
which according to them establish the anal- 
ogy. It is not just, either to science, or to the 
public, or to those who differ from them, to 
repeat over and over again that analogies ex- 
ist between living things and things that do 
not live if the precise points of analogy cannot 
be pointed out. It is obvious that people gen- 
erally cannot investigate for themselves the 
several minute points which may establish a 
scientific proposition. The public must take 
much upon trust, and are apt to infer that, ifa 
man holding a recognized scientific position 
asserts that an animal is a machine and that 
all its actions are mechantcal. be must have 
very good reasons for laying before them a 
proposition which seems to be so preposterous 
' .f{ no one would venture to propound it un- 
lc » be had actually proved itto betrue. 80 
unlearned persons, having much faith, go their 
ways, and announce to their friends and neigh- 
bors that they, as well as all other animals, are 
machines. Their own conviction that all 

aachines are made in pieces, which are after- 

xi put together, and that no animal is so 
» does not disturb their faith. Authority 

» spoken. They must believe, and not in- 

quire; accept upon trust, but not criticise, 

The investigation of what may be termed the 

inute anatomy of non-living matter has 
oeen carried to a point far beyond the powers 
of the microscope—I may say immeasurably 
beyond; but with what result as regards the 

‘pre of the changes occurring in living 

£ ter? Instead of confirming the doctrines 
vy forced upon us with such pertinacity, 

€ ry discovery connected with the forces and 
properties of matter and the behavior and 
arrangement of its molecules shows how utter- 
ly groundless is the supposition that the phe- 
nomena of the living world are in any way to be 
accounted for by material properties. Even in 
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those cases in which substances of the same 
composition as those which are formed in @ 
living organism can be produced artificially, 
the extraordinary difference as regards the 
conditions existing in the two cases will be 
sufficient to convince any unbiased person of 
the totally distinct nature of the processes 
concerned, and of the utter incompatibility of 
the principles and laws by which they are 
governed. Professor Dewar has recently suc- 
ceeded in producing hydrocyanic acid by the 
direct union of its elements; but the temper- 
ature at which combination occurs is far above 
that of a white heat. How, therefore, can an 
analogy obtain between a process in whicha 
substance is formed at such a very bigh temp- 
erature and one in which the same thing is 
produced at or below 70° F.? 

The argument has, however, been often ad- 
vanced that, as our present magnifying powers 
reveal such and such structural characters, if 
we possessed much higher powers of amplif, 
cation, we should be able to discover structures 
still more delicate and intricate than any one 
has yet seen, and should demonstrate struc- 
ture in that which now appears destitute of it. 
But the argument is fallacious, and for the 
reason that when we reach a point well withio 
our present range of observation we find in 
living matter a structurelessness the appear- 
ance of which is not in any way altered by 
submitting it to the highest resolving power 
we possess. And, not only so, but within a 
very moderate range of amplifying power, the 
matter in question may be proved to be a 
more or less viscid or semi-fiuid substance, por- 
tions of which move from and toward, now 
separating from, now intermingling with 
other portions of the maas. Unless, therefore, 
the term structure be used in two different 
senses, it is actually at this moment certain 
that living matter is structureless. Of any 
approach to that which is known as structure, 
as seen in any tissue, animal or vegetable, 
there is not only no vestige, but the constitu- 
tion of the matter, as far as has been proved 
up to this time, justifies the conclusion that 
there can be none. 

Still, the idea of structure being the cause of 
the phenomena of living matter lingers in the 
mind, and the observation of recent investiga- 
tors seem to indicate certain structural pecu 
liarities in the nucleus. Networks, filaments, 
frameworks of delicate fibers, rodlets, and 
granules have all been seen in certain cases; 
but it has by no means been made clear 
whether the appearances in question are 
real structural peculiarities, developed for 
& purpose and destined to discharge 
some special office or function, or 
whether they are but the result of acci- 
dental changes in the matter of which the 
nucleus consists, consequent upon its death 
and the coagulation of some of its constit- 
uents, or perhaps occasioned by the action of 
reagents or by the media in which the spec- 
imen is immersed. However this may be, it is 
quite certain that nuclei, in numberless in- 
stances in the living state, are devoid of 
filaments, granules, and every other indica- 
tion of structure. Not only so, but nuclei 
undoubtedly originate fu living matter, which 
itself affords no indication whatever of struc- 
ture. 

As protoplasm is the matter out of which all 
cells are formed, it cannot, as has been as- 
serted, be destitute of structure. It is already 
organized ; but our microscopes, it is said, are 
not perfect enough to enable us to see any 
evidence of organization. Some authorities, 
however, discard such ingenious hypothesis, 
and frankly admit the absence of any definite 
structure which is demonstrable. But then, 
say they, there must be some hidden mole- 
cular structure or mechanism, to account for 
the phenomena manifested by the matter in 
its living state. But in favor of this assertion 
no facts or arguments are adduced. Not one 
word as to the nature of the supposed invis- 
ible undemonstrable molecular structure. Not 
one word concerning the way in which any of 
the hypothetical molecules might be supposed 
to account for the observed facts. No sug- 
gestion of the reason why the structure 
affirmed to exist should exist. In this, and in 
many other instances, men claiming to have 
authority come before the public and assert 
that things are so and so, without giving any 
grounds for their assertion. 

Imagined molecular differences between two 
given masses of protoplasm are held to be suf- 
ficient to account for wide differences in the 
results. Whether a given mass is to develop 
into a man or a monkey depends upon its 
“hidden molecular constitution.”” The pres- 
ident of the British Association remarks that 
“ between two masses of protoplasm, indistin- 
guishable from one another, there may be as 
much molecular difference as there is between 
the form and arrangemett of organs in the 
most widely separated animals or plants.” 
There ‘‘ may be” ; but the facts already nown 
render it much more probable that there are 
mighty differences which are not molecular, and 
that there are none which are “ molecular.” 





Let us, however, grant the existence of 
molecular structure which cannot be demon- 
strated, but which may, perhaps, be discov- 
ered at some future time. What will its advo- 
cates do with it? How will they explain by 
its aid the phenomena of movement, of 
growth, of multiplication, of formation, ex- 
hibited by any living thing or a partof any 
living thing in Nature? I challenge any one 
to give an adequate explanation of vital move- 
ments proceeding in many different directions 
and at the same moment in a livirg mass 
clear as water, during a few seconds of tithe. 
If the hypothesis of some hidden and unknown 
molecular machinery is admitted, we get no 
nearer to the explanation of the fact unless 
the arrangement and mode of action of the 
supposed ‘‘ machinery”? can be pointed out. 
That such assertions concerning what may be, 
and the speculations thereupon, may postpone 
for a little while the crash of materialistic 
philosophy that impends is possible ; but even 
this is doubtful. People have but to look, 
and they will find structure gradually appear- 
ing out of the structureless, and becoming 
more distinct as development advances. The 
earlier phenomena being universaHy charac- 
terized by absence of structure—structure 
being seen to develop in the formless—why 
should it be assumed that Invisible structure 
existed from the first? 

In the next place, let me ask you to notice 
the attempts made to show the varying de- 
grees of simplicity and complexity in what is 
called undifferentiated protoplasm. Some, it 
is said, exhibits the “extremest simplifica- 
tion.”? This is simple protoplasm ; other kinds 
are supposed to have a more complex organ- 
ization. But all this is purely gratuitous spec- 
ulation, and is not based upon any facts 
whatever, for the lowest form of protoplasm 
{s neither more nor less simple in composition 
or molecular arrangement or constitution, as 
far as can be ascertained by any investigation 
to which it can be subjected, than that of man 
himself. AU is structureless; and, so far, no 
one has succeeded in ascertaining, by any 
method of examination to which protoplasm 
can be submitted, whether a given mass has 
emanated from avery low and simple organ- 
ism or from a high andcomplex one. Neither 
have we any means of judging whether any 
given piece of protoplasm is capable of evolv- 
ing alow or a hich form of life. There is no 
reason for the conclusion that the form of life 
to be evolved is fv any. way determined by the 
physical constitution of the living matter. 
The cause of the result, whatever its nature 
may be, is associated with and operates upon 
structureless matter only. Nor is there any 
evidence of any quantative relation between 
structure-forming power and the matter by 
which this is transmitted from particle to 
particle ; seeing that a particle of living mat- 
ter, which probably weighs considerably less 
than the one hundred-millionth of a grain, by 
transmitting its peculiar power from material 
particle to particle, is capable, during a period 
extending over many years after its own form- 
ation, of imposing upon many pounds of 
matter structural, and ngt only structural, 
peculiarities of the most striking kind. 
Let the advocates of the molecular ma- 
chinery of living m*tter and the be 
lievers in hidden molecular mechanism 
and molecular constitution consider the 
pecullarities of form and structure deter- 
mined by the matter of a spermatozoon. What 
do they discover concerning this matter? It 
seems to bea minute speck of commonplace 
“albuminoid” material, not very different 
from that out of which ordinary epithelial cells 
are formed. But only think of its power. 

The phenomena whfch characterize life 
have been referred by many to the mere chem- 
ical properties of the substance or substances 
of which the living matter is composed, or to 
the properties of the original atoms of which 
the matter consists. In many addresses and 
memoirs on this question we meet with state- 
ments concerning the chemical composition of 
protoplasm which are most misleading. Dr. 
Allman adds the weight of hff authority to the 
assertion that you can analyze protoplasm. But 
is it not obvious that, if by protoplasm “ living 
matter’’ is meant, and the context shows that 
this is really so, you cannot do anything of the 
kind? The only matter that can be analyzed 
is that which is found after the death of living 
matter, not the actual living matter itself. Is 
it not misleading people if you tell them you 
are really showing them what living matter is 
made of, when you are only able to show them 
some of the characters and properties of the 
substances which remain after the matter has 
ceased to live? Of course, dead matter can be 
broken up into its elements, and these may be 
arranged and rearranged in a thousand ways, 
without our learning how they were arranged 
when the matter was alive. While, on the 
other band, we are able to prove most conclu- 
sively that the substances discovered after 
death certainly did not exist as such while the 
matter lived. The things we handle and name 
only came into being when life ceased. The 





elements of which they are compounded, of 
course, were there; but that is all. What we 
desire to learn is how they were related to one 
another, how they were arranged during the 
living state, and this remains absolutely un 
kuown. 

How can any properties of matter that can 
be even thought of, or any structural mole- 
cular arrangement, pull apart and rearrange 
atoms of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbo, 
and at varying degrees of temperature in dif- 
ferent cases? By what process of analysis or 
synthesis of which we can form any concep- 
tion can these changes, which we know do 
occur in the case of one living thing at a tem- 
perature of 100° F., of another ut 50°, of an- 
other at 82°, be accounted for? Nay, there 
are instances in which complex chemical com- 
pounds, as wellas highly complex structures, 
are formed in living beings at temperatures 
below and, indeed, considerably below the 
point at which water becomes solid. 

Will any material properties of “ undiffer- 
entiated protoplasm’ account for similar 
chemical changes at different temperatures, or 
different chemical changes at or near the same 
temperature? Many things are asserted about 
compounds and molecules which possess 
diverse properties, but which are destitute of 
the “ property” of life, of the nature of which 
we desire to learn something; but this life 
“ property” is gone before the investigation is 
commenced. Itis the old story. People ask 
to be informed concerning their nature, as 
they are living; and they are told all sorts of 
things about dead bodies, as if man and man’s 
body were identical. Did not Socrates point 
out that his dead body was not and could not 
be Socrates? We want to know about living 
matter, and a number of dogmas are authori- 
tatively laid down for our instruction about 
matter which has ceased to live. Dr. Allman 
does not hint at the possibility of a difference 
between the albuminoid bodies obtained by 
the analysis of protoplasm and the protoplasm 
itself in the living state. 

‘The craving after molecular structure which 
is invisible and the anxious longing to discover 
material properties to account for phenomena 
which are totally different from any physical 
phenomena of which we have any cognizance 
have been now observable for many years, 
and indicate a strong desire upon the part of 
restless advocates to gain a cause which has 
appeared to many well qualified to judge to be 
a perfectly hopeless ove from the first. In 
order to make the speculations and assertions 
which have been offered appear plausible, all 
sorts of suggestions have to be made as to 
what may be possible, or what may be dis- 
cernible by the imaginations of gifted indi- 
viduals. Speculation is added to speculation 
and error is piled upon error, until it becomes 
almost impossible to present the pith of the 
matter for consideration in moderate compass, 
Is the modern philosopher who proceeds to 
smash, and dissolve, and analyze living matter, 
with the object of discovering the mechanism 
which works and the forces which act, control, 
avd guide, very much in advance as regards 
the reasonableness of the proceeding of the 
savage who pounds up a watch in order to see 
what is inside? Nay, the watch, by the pound- 
ing to which it has been subjected, will have 
actually undergone less change than the living 
matter which shall have been submitted to 
the preliminary steps of chemical analysis 
only. 

Probably every one here is aware that those 
who teach that there is a close relationship 
between the living and the non-living differ 
from one another in some pointe which are of 
fundamental importance. 1. Some hold that 
all the actions of aniwals, vegetables, and non- 
living matter.belong to the same category and 
are in their essential nature the same, 2, Some 
think that, while the phenomena of living matter 
generally belong to the same class as the phe- 
nomena of the non-living, mental phenomena 
and consciousness as manifested by man be 
long to a totally different category. They 
maintain that, while the movement of living 
matter is physical, consciousness is altogether 
and absolutely distinct and must be placed in 
a separate class. But those who entertain this 
idea ought, surely, to point out exactly what 
they mean by “consciousness,” and the par- 
ticular phenomena to which they propose te 
restrict the term “ psychical,’’ as opposed to 
physical. Yet, this consciousness, which is 
held to be quite distinct from irritability and 
other supposed properties of ordinary matter, 
some of which are manifested by living mat- 
ter, is intimately associated with living matter 
only; nay, we can even point out the living 
matter which is concerned in the manifesta- 
tion of consciousness. The extreme divergence 
of opinion existing in connection with this 
part of the subject is very remarkable. Thus, 
Virchow confers upon cells a power of influ- 
encing neighboring eells, in virtue of which 
they seem, according to him, to be cognizant 
of what is going on around them ; nay, almust 





capable of acting in sympathy with the aetions 
of neighboring cells. Hawckel ironically retorts 
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“that we must aécribe an independent soul. 
life to each organic cell.” We must distin- 
guish, says Hwckel, “ between the central soul 
of the total polycellular organism, or the ‘ per- 
sonal soul,’ and the separate elementary souls 
of the single cells, or ‘cell souls.’ But 
Hackel’s “‘soul’’ is evidently so very vague in 
its nature and so uncertain in its manifesta- 
tion that it is at present impossible to predl- 
cate anything more definite concerning it than 
that, in all probability, like the Bathybius 
Hackelii, it originated by spontaneous genera- 
tion from some form of the inorganic flourish- 
ing at unfathomable depths. The discussion 
is rendered still more difficult by the perplex- 
ing views of many concerning the likeness of 
things which, to all ordinary minds, seem to 
be very unlike one another. Particularly as 
regards the words ‘‘identical’”’ and “‘ identity” 
is there much confusion. 

It would, indeed, be difficult in any other 
department of human knowledge to find any- 
thing to equal the extravagance of the hy- 
potheses recently advanced concerning living 
matter and its properties. We are told that 
particles of matter out of which are evolved 
things utterly unlike one anotber are, never- 
theless, identical. 

The stuff which develops an oak, that which 
becomes a cabbage, that which gives origin to 
a dog, and the living matter which represents 
aman at an early stage are all said to be 
“identical.” Because, forsooth, two portions 
of matter resemble one another closely in ap- 
pearance, in the elements which enter into 
their composition, in the way in which they 
increase, divide, and so forth, they are “‘iden- 
tical.” We may actually see matter develop- 
ing into a man, and matter developing into a 
dog; and, because we cannot distinguish one 
from the other by physical investigation, we 
are expected to assent to the dictum that they 
are identical. It is difficult to argue with 
those who so terribly abuse the use of the 
language they employ. At every step one is 
puzzled to determine in what sense a word is 
used, This word identity is ingeniously ap- 
plied to things which differ from one another 
toto celo, by philosophers who seem to be un- 
conscious of or, at any rate, do not hesitate to 
ignore any differences which are not to be 
made evident by chemical or other mode of 
analysis. One might as well assert the identity 
of reason and dogma because the difference 
cannot be expressed in ounces or pounds. As 
we cannot distinguish the germ of a man from 
that of a dog by microscopic observation or by 
chemical analysis, we are told that the germs 
are identical, in face of the fact tbat a man re 
sults from the one and a dog from the other. 
[n spite of the obvious diversity as to form 
and variety of structure we see around us, all 
living forms were at one time identica]. Iden- 
tity produces diversity. This assumed identity 
results in extraordinary diversity of property, 
structure, and the like. And when we inquire 
how this comes about, we are assured that it is 
to be accounted for by the laws of molecular 
change. 

Many who repudiate materialism really ac- 
cept the so-called basis upon which it rests as 
if it were true. A considerable unmber of in- 
telligent persons go so far with the materialists 
as to argue that the characteristic phenomena 
of living protoplasm may be due to the phys- 
ical properties of the matter whicb enters into 
its composition; but consciousness is, accord- 
ing to them, in another category altogether. 
Polarity is the property of the magnet, irrita- 
bility the property of protoplasm; but the 
idea of consciousness being the property of 
brain protoplasm not only shocks their tender 
consciences but outrages their traditional be- 
liefs, so they discover that the argument 
“breaks down,” without, however, showing 
precisely where, why, Orhow, ¢ 

The president of the British Association af- 

firms that ‘‘the chasm between unconscious 
life and thought is impassable,” while be 
holds that the chasm between unconscious life 
and the phenomena of non-living matter has 
already been bridged over ; and many ecientitic 
men seem to have accepted the same idea. 
Life is a property of protoplasm; but con- 
sciousness is not a property of protoplasm. 
What consciousness is we are not told; but it 
is intimated that in the far-off futuro, perbaps, 
some bigher faculties may be evolved, which 
may enable our successors to understand what 
we do not. But where among living beings 
this consciousness abruptly begins, and when 
in the development of man it is grafted upon 
or superadded to the life is not suggested. 
Whence comes consciousness, and what ia it, 
according to this hypothesis? What category 
shall be invented for this wonderful property, 
consciousness ? 

Now, I should like to know how mystery, and 
prophecy, and the speculations about the evo- 
lution of new faculties in a far-distant future 
advance our knowledge. Al) that can be 
learnt by observation is conclusive in favor of 
a very close relationship between life and con- 
sciousness, and the sudden sc ition of the 
latter cheracteristic is not ceivable. 


On 
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the other hend, to assert that life is a property. 
of protoplasm, just ad polarity is a property of 
a magnet, is ptterly unreasonable. You can- 
not devitalize and revitalize the same matter; 
but you can magnetize and demagnetize the 
same piece of steel many times. The “im- 
passable chasm” is between the non-living 
matter and that which lives, not between the 
latter and ecnsciousness. 

Consciousness, it is asserted by Dr. Allman, 
is as “absolutely distinct’? from unconscious 
life as it is *‘ from any of the ordinary phenom- 
ena of matter.” To this statement I entirely 
demur, and maintain, on the contrary, that 
consciousness and unconscious life are inti- 
mately related, and that both are so very far 
removed from any of the phenomena of ordi- 
nary matter that it is doubtful whether one 
should be considered nearer to or further from 
it than the other. The further statement that 
“the chasm between unconscious life and 
thought is deep and impassable ”’ I, therefore, 
regard as altogether incorrect and opposed to 
the fact of development, where life is certainly 
at first unconscious, but where consciousness 
is slowly and gradually but not suddenly man- 
ifested. It seems much more in accord with 
what is known of Nature to infer that out of 
the unconscious state the conscious gradually 
emerges than to assume that consciousness is 
something that is somehow suddenly super- 
added or evolved, in some manner that cannot 
be suggested. 

If the term psychical is extended to animals, 
it must, undoubtedly, be extended to plants 
and to every form of living matter. And cer- 
tainly every form of living matter manifests 
actions which cannot be included in physics 
or chemistry, and might be termed psychical, 
though not the same form of psychical action 
asthought. In the simplest forms of living 
matter the vital action seems to emanate from 
the center of the living particle and to influ- 
ence matter in a direction from center to cir- 
cumference. In nutrition and growth the 
non-living matter pursues the very opposite 
direction, from circumference to center. The 
precise part of a living particle, where the 
matter is changed from the non-living into 
the living state, is the center. The change is 
psychical. Instead of vital actions depend- 
ing upon the influence of external agencies, 
acting from without and exciting a response, 
they always tend to act from within, and the 
degree of their activity depends upon the ex- 
tent to which the external restrictions under 
which the living matter is placed are removed. 
I believe that in the same way mental action 
(peyehical) (?] influences the particles of mind 
living matter, and bears the same sort of rela- | 
tion to these particles as the vital power 
(psychical) of any form of living matter bears 
to the matter of which it is composed. 

There is, then, (psychically), some intimate 
bond between all life, but absolute separation 
between all living and non-living. However 
great the difference between the lowest and 
highest life, this difference is as nothing to 
that psychical difference which separates the 
lowest simplest living from any kind of non- 
living matter. To regard consciousness as 
something per seis gratuitous. Of course, if 
the ‘irritability’? which distinguishes living 
matter from non-living matter is a physical 
property, this doctrine might be tenable; but 
I have shown that it is as unreasonable to 
regard this so-called irritability as a physical 
phenomenon as it is to consider thought itself 
to be a mere property of matter. 

In conclusion, I ask you to consider whether 
it is not more reasonable to place all life in one 
category and all non-living in another than to 
seek to include nearly all life in the physical 
class, and man only, or man and the bigher 
avimals, in a separate psychical category. To 
include man and all life among the pbysical 
and material; to say that man is a machine 
and all his actions mechanical, is simply one of 
many preposterous assertions in the same 
direction, which are untrue. Depend upon it, 
we must attack, sooner or later, the problem 
how life directly Tnfluences material particles ; 
for we shall have to accept the proposition 
that material particles, as soon as they “ live,” 
are governed and arranged and moved in a 
manner in which no physical forces whatever 
are able to govern, arrange, and move them. 

I venture to throw the most important con- 
clusions into the form of propositions, 

The phenomena of living matter are not due 
to the properties of the matter. Vital actions 
are of an order absolutely distinct from any 
known physical actions. 

Life-force or power has not been and cannot 
be evolved in any way from matter only, nor 
is it a consequence of changes cccurring in 
matter: but, on the contrary, life influences 
and determines Changes in the matter, which 
chanves are quite peculiar. 

The vital pbenomens of the lowest, simplest 
forms of living matter are of the same general 
nature as those of the highest, and are as far 
removed as are the latter from any kind of 
physical change. 





near to or establish any transition toward the 
inorganic is not justified by any facts known 
to science. 

The attempts made to make the public 
believe that the so-called properties of 
living matter belong to the same order or 
category as that in which known prop- 
erties of known forms of non-living matter 
can be included are not to be justified by an 
appeal to facts, and are, therefore, contrary to 
the principles of science. 

Every vital phenomenon is absolutely differ- 
ent in its nature from every physical (mechan- 
ieal or chemical) action. There is no analogy 
whatever between the two sets of phenomena. 

The present state of knowledge justifies the 
conclusion that no form of living matter ex- 
isting at present, nor any one which existed in 
the past, directly originated from non-living 
matter or in any way derived its powers or 
properties from the non-living. 


Panitary. 


HOW TO CORRECT ERRORS IN SAN- 
ITARY CONSTRUCTION. 


THERE are times when almost every owner 

ofa city house and some owners of country 

houses are puzzled to know how to correct 

evils to which they are subjected. 

If there is water or dampness in the cellar, it 

is not easy to rebuild it, or generally wise to 

fillit up. The first thing to do is to secure 

such outside drainage of the land as shall 

carry off the surplus water from the soil. 

Often the water from the roof is discharged on 

the ground, so as to become a part of the 

ground-water. It is very important that this 

be carried off by pipes, or in some way 60 as 

not toenter the soil. Frequently a cellar can 

be made drier by a damp-proof course, under 

a cement or wooden floor. 

The next chief and common error with 

which householders have to contend is their 

sewerage or house-drainage system. If the 

delivery is into a public sewer, all that they 

can do in relation to it isto know precisely 

what the gradient of fal is from the house- 

drain to the sewer, and that it is sufficient to 

secure a proper flow. Something will depend 

on the shape and size of the drain, and 

whether it is also to carry the roof-water. 

Six-inch drains are now the most usual size, 

although, if no rain-water enters, four-inch is 

sufficient. ‘In order to make Grains self- 

cleansing, their contents should have a veloc. 

ity of at least two and a half or three feet per 

second. To attain thisina six-inch pipe, a 

slope of one and one-half per cent. is re- 

quired, when the drain is running half full, 

and it is seldom filled above that point. If this 

rate of slope cannot be attained, some pro- 

vision must be made for frequent flushing, to 

avoid deposits ; for it must not be forgotten 

that the cardinal rule in drainage is to keep 

everything moving, and allow no sediment to 

remain in the pipes.’’ As the soil-pipe often 

runs out from a low basement, in order to 

take laundry and kitchen wash, many houses 

suffer from pipes of two little inclination. 

The next safety point concerns the discon- 
nection between the house-drain or sewer as it 
leaves the house and the outside sewer, into 
which it empties. As to this, we cannot do 
better than quote from Engineer Philbrick : 
“The most efficient way to accomplish this dis- 
connection in a climate where the winters are 
severe is to havea running trapin the drain, 
of similar connection with the drain itself, 
round and smooth, and to open the drain to 
the air on the side of the trap toward the house.” 
The common bend or dip in an iron pipe rep- 
resents the trap, and on the house side of it 
there is an opening in the pipe. “As it is de- 
sirable to have this vent and trap accessible, 
it is usually walled around to the surface with 
a cover like that of a coal-scuttle at the top. 
In order to admit the air freely, the cover 
should be perforated with holes. If the snow 
is likely to cover it for any length of time, a 
four-inch pipe should be laid into the man- 
hole under the cover, extending a few feet 
above ground, to admit the air.”’ 

“This trap should never be;applied without 
the air-hole, as described above, on the house- 
side of the trap. In order to avoid the accu- 
mulation of deposits or of solid matter in the 
trap, a small amount of rain-water should be 
admitted to the drain, either here or at some 
point where convenient inside the house.’’ If, 
thus, the outside pipes are disconnected and in 
good order, and a proper inclination and flush- 
ing secured, the first condition of safe delivery 
for all house-waste is secured. There are not 
wanting instances where sickness has occurred 
in which examination has shown a house-drain 
not joined at all to the outside main or sewer. 
The contract specified so many feet of pipe to 
be laid, and, the number of feet falling short of 
the sewer, the contractor leaves it, regardless. 

Sewers inside of the house, variously known 

as drains or sofl-pipes, are next to be noticed. 








The assertion that any low forms of life are 


The importance of perfection in these cannot 
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be overestimated. [f anything is retained 
along their courses, it can at various times be- 
come occasion for mischief. Some little leak 
saturates walls out of sight, and so prepares a 
deposit of foulness. The pipe itself .nay be of 
so thin metal as constantly to weep ont gas. 

If the air of the house is imperceptibly con- 
taminated, it, nevertheless, has to be breathed. 
It is not so well diluted with oxygen asin the 
great open. It, of course, does not produce 
always specific sickness; but it does give us 
fouled air to breath. That always means an 

undue tax upon vitality. It will not cause 
typhoid fever; but consumptions, diarrheas, 

wastings, and a general feeling of weariness or 

malaise often comes from the aerial sewage. 

It is, therefore, at once evident that the con- 

duits or pipes in houses should be beyond the 

possibility, as far as can be, of leakage, in 

their caliber, in their joints, or by reason of 

eracks, which may occur from settling. We 

should only bave such as are necessary, with 

as few anglesas possible ; and not concealed in 

walls, but so as to be accessible. Further de- 

scription will be continued in our next. 


Biblical Research, 


Mr. Grevitte J. CHEster gives the latest 
account of the condition of Goshen, in Lower 
Egypt. Its present name, Tell Takis, descends 
from the Kis of the Copts, the Phacusa of the 
Greeks, and the Kosem of high antiquities, a 
name surviving about four and a balf hours 
from Tell Basta, near the modern towa of Zag- 
azig, about fifty miles from Cair». the latter 
being the Bubastis of the Greeks, tle Pibast of 
ancient Egypt, and the Pibesetb of the Bible 
(Ezekiel xxx, 17). Kosem, or Gosem, was a 
city of considerable size, and the capital of a 
district also bearing the name; the same dis- 
trict that was granted by Pharaoh to the immi- 
grant family of Jacob, as an habitation (Genc- 
sis xlvi, xlvii). The present rich and fertile 
character of this district completely bears out 
the scriptural statement that the land of 
Goshen was ‘‘ the best of the land,” and leaves 
no cause for wonder that the Israelites should 
have grown and multiplied therein exceeding- 
ly. The central tell is of considerable extent, 
notwithstanding the fact the mounds have 
during a long period and to great extent been 
carried away by the natives, who are accus- 
tomed to make use of disintegrating bricks of 
Nile mud, as well asthe dust and rubbish of 
old sites, for fertilizers to their fields. Incred- 
ible as it may seem, the mounds have a reddish 
hue, from the innumerable potsherds left be- 
hind by so many generations of residents. 
Part of the ancient site is covered by palm 
trees, amidst which large portions of crude 
brick houses tower up. A few blocks bearing 
the name of Rameses II have been recovered 
from the ruins. Apart from the hatural deco- 
ration just mentioned, the beauty of the spot 
is enhanced by a little lake of water. Thus, 
too, the physical aspect of the land at large is 
well revealed on either of two routes leading 
from Tell Takis to San, the Zoan of the Bible, 
The nearest route passes through swamps, 
often impassable by reason of water. The 
longer goes round by way of Salahégeh, at first 
traversing a country abounding in splendid 
palm trees, intersected by small pools of 
water; but at length entering an altogether 
treeless district of marshes, interpersed with 
reedy lakes, having the desert in full view to 
the right. Its inhabitants are few in number 
now, dwelling in huts constructed of reeds; and, 
differing, as they do, not only in appearance, 
but toa certain extent in language, they are 
suspected of being Shemitic in origin, more or 
less. After passing a large lake, covered by 
countless wild fowls, at a distance of four 
and a half hours, Salahégeh is reached, an im- 
portant place on the caravan route to Syria. 
Here, however, the houses, instead of being 
crowded together, are scattered around a 
dirket, or lakelet, amid groves of magovificent 
palms, reckoned to be fifty-four thourand in 
number in the village alone. Its sheikh, having 
the title of lugh, possesses much courtliness 
and wields a widely extended authority. 


....-Beyond the Mount of Olives, to the north 
eastward, about ten minutes’ walk, and be- 
low the spot where, not long ago, the stone of 
Bethphage was discovered, the people of 
Bethany recently have been making excava- 
tions. In so doing, they have laid bare dwell- 
ings of small size, baving mosaic floors and 
two very large cisterns, together with frag- 
ments of marble and columns. Though for 
the moet part in various colors, the character 
of the mosaics is somewhat crude. The local- 
ity is called by an uninteliigible name—Khirbet 
Ankesheb. 


..-eThe drawings and plans for the first 
volume of ‘‘ Memoirs” to accompany the new 
map of Western Palestine are now completed. 
Another, containing the name-lists, will appear 
very shortly; and this will be followed, most 














probably, bf Colopel Warren’s volume on 
Jerusalem research. 
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AMERICAN HYMN WRITERS. 
MRS. HYDE (1800—1872). 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 








THE memory of this good lady has been un- 
duly neglected. She has no place in Dr. Belch- 
er’s ‘Sketches of Hymns”? nor in Prof. Cleve- 
land’s ‘* Lyra Sacra Americana,” the two works 
which chiefly (though very inadequately) cele- 
brate our writers in this field. To Josiah 
Miller (‘Singers and Songs of the Church ’’) 
she is, like Mrs. Voke, no more than a name 
attached to certain hymns; and alas! even 
the name is wrongly given. Mr. Miller is not 
alone in this, nor at all to blame forit. Her 
name has never yet, to my knowledge, been 
correctly printed, unless in the mere initials. 
We are now, thanks mainly to the Rev. Elias 
Nason, able to mend all this. Abby Bradley 
(not *‘ Ann Beadley,’”’ as the books general 
have it) was born Sept. 28th, 1799, at Stock- 
bridge ; married Sept. 28th, 1818, to the Rev. 
Lavius Hyde, and lived in his various charges 
at Salisbury, Mas:., Bolton, Ct, Ellington, 
Ct. (where she and Pheebe Brown were friends), 
at Wayland and Becket, Mass., and again at 
Bolton. She died at Andover, Conn., April 
7th, 1872. 

She is known now only by some of her con- 
tributions to Nettleton’s ‘‘ Village Hymns,” 
1824. But they were not her first appearance 
in print, and thereby hangs a tale. ‘In the 
summer of 1822” (thus she wrote Mr. Nason, 
85 years after) ‘Mr. Hyde and myself were at 
the house of Dr. Elias Cornelius, in Salem. 
The conversation turned on the recent visit to 
that place of Rev. Joseph Wolfe and his state- 
ments in regard to his Jewish brethren. The 
thoughts thus suggested took a metrical shape 
during the ride of some hours which succeeded 
our cull, and not long afterward appeared 
anonymously in the Religious Intelligencer (New 
Haven) as an ‘“‘Address to Mr. Wolfe.” It thus 
appears that Mrs. Hyde, like Charles Wesley, 
could make verses on the road. It would be 
pleasant to add that these verses are still in 
circulation; but that is not the case. At least, 
they had a fair share of merit and were useful 
in their day. Two selections from the * Ad- 
dress” found their way into ‘‘ Hymns for the 
Monthly Concert,’’ Andover, 1823 (a scarce « 
and interesting tract, of which more anon) and 
one of them, beginning 

“Israel, thy mournful night is past,” 
was thence copied into an English collection 
of great repute and influence, that of Josiah 
Pratt, 1829. And—but I will let Mrs. Hyde 
tell the rest: ‘‘ When Dr. Nettleton was pre- 
paring his book, he read these two hymns, in 
my husband’s presence, from the ‘Andover 
Collection,’ which he had just procured. Mr. 
Hyde indicated their authorship, and the book- 
maker insisted that he must have more from 
the same source.” These two, both abridged, 
are 463 an@ 470 in ‘‘ Village Hymns.” One 
stanza, which begins a piece (920) in the Bap- 
tist ‘‘ Psalmist,’’ is worth citing: 

“ And Thou, who once on Israel’s ground 

A homeless wanderer wast found, 

Redeemer, on thy heavenly throne, 

Still call that ancient church thine own |" 

Besides these two, Mrs. Hyde made seven 
contributions to “‘ Village Hymns,”’ several of 
which are still familiar. Most of these were 
probably composed at Dr. Nettleton’s request, 
which reached her when sick ; and that which 
is now, perhaps, most widely used of them— 

“Say, sinner, hath a voice within "— 
“was written down from my lips,” she says, 
by a young sister, when I was not able to hold 
up my head from the pillow.”” One may wish 
that she had also told something about 
“Dear Saviour, if these lambs should stray,” 

which is a tender and touching petition, and of 

“ And canst thou, sinner, slight 

Tae call of love divine 7” 

These retain a place in our books and are 
known in England, while another— 

“Ah! what can I, a sinner, do ?”— 
is not wholly forgotten. 

A comparatively unfamiliar edition of “ Vil- 
lage Hymns,” “revised and enlarged according 
to Dr. Nettleton’ssuggestions and the directions 


in his will.”’ appeared at Hartford, 1851. It 
seems to have been edited by a member of the 
Hyde familv, for it contains thirty-seven pieces 
by Charles Hyde, seven by three other persons 
bearing the same patronymic, and thirty new 
qnes by our ee None of these have gone 
urcher, nor does an reason a pear 
should. Her hand had lost whes it — 4 
sessed of cunning, and produced only decor- 
ous and devout mediocrity. The rule holds 
g od in general of hymns, as of other lyrics 
that an author’s best effusions will be loud 
among his or her earliest. Mrs. Hyde wrote 
one other piece for Mr. Nason’s book, 1887 
Though blest with much greater advantages of 
education and position, her talent was not 
equal to that of her friend, Phoebe Brown: 
but their names may well be associated as 
those of two excellen: Christian women, ant- 
mated by the same -:i:it and each leaving 
remem- 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





WINTER EXHIBITION. 
BY W. C. WARD. 


THe Winter Exhibition of drawings and 
sketches at the Grosvenor Gallery is this year 
perhaps of less interest than usual. But, consid- 
ering the quite exceptional interest of the pre- 
vious two seasons, this fact does not prevent 
its being a remarkable and to many persons 
a highly attractive exhibition. The so-called 
esthetic school is here in full glory, one of 
the two large rooms which comprise the great- 
er part of the Gallery being entirely devoted 
to its productions Mr. Burne-Jones exhibits 
nineteen works, several of them of large size, 
which occupy considerably more than half the 
room, the remaining wall-space being chiefly 
filled with the contributions of Messrs. Hol- 
iday, Poynter, Walter Crane, Alma Tadema, 
and W. B. Richmond. The importance and 
number of Mr. Burne-Jones’s paintings and 
drawings here on view offer a favorable oppor- 
tunity of considering the range of this dis- 
tinguished artist’s work, both in its strength 
and weakness. As an artist, he seems to pre- 
sent two distinct personalities. But for the 
presence of a certain mannerism, which never 
deserts him, it would be hard to believe that 
the painter of the superb “ Dies Domini” 
in the present exhibition, as well as of not a 
few other noble works of art, were the same 
man asthe acknowledged leader of the fash- 
fonable school of esthetics, whose morbid and 
enervating influence has so strongly aided in 
producing one of the least desirable features 
of modern art sentiment ; for it must, I fear, 
be admitted that the very weaknesses and 
eccentricities of Mr. Burne-Jones have proved 
far more attractive to most of his admirers 
than his occasional soarings into a nobler 
sphere. His undeniable greatness in those 
purely artistic qualities which it has become 
too mucb the fashion to regard as the sole aim 
of art; his delicate, though morbid, harmonies 
of color and languid sentimentality of expres- 
sion, intensified by his systematic refusal of 
Nature—all appeal strongly to that cultivated, 
thongh affected, class to whom I have before 
referred as the believers in the unhealthy doc- 
trine of “art for art’s sake.’ In the present 
exhibition the picture ‘‘Dies Domini,’’ above 
mentioned, is, perhaps, the only one which 
shows us the painter at his highest and best, 
Of the others, two, at least, present him from 
quite the opposite point of view. These two 
are, I regret to say, very recent works, having 
been painted as lately as last year. The first 
of them (No. 326), ‘‘A Sea-Nymph,” represents 
a young lady terminating in a fish, with a com- 
plexity of pale brown scarfs floating gracefally 
bebind ber head, in place of hair, and balancing 
herself upon a curiously undulating mass of 
blue-green, which fills the lower half of the 
picture. In either hand she holds by the fins 
a dog-fish of savage aspect. By her side is 
another fish, and the taflof a fourth is just 
disappearing behind one of the blue-green 
undulations. The sea-nymph’s twin sister ap- 
pears in No. 328 as a wood-nymph, who 
terminates in the trunk of a tree, which is 
gradually enveloping her with its leaves. In her 
outstretched hand are some blackberries, and 
there is an appealing look on her face, as if she 
were conscious of the fact that four blackberries 
were a somewhat scanty provision for her next 
meal. The apologists of the artist defend the 
absurdities of these and other such pictures on 
the ground that they are decorative art; but, 
although decorative art must be, as a rule, more 
or less conventional, it cannot rightly refuse 
to recognize and suggest, at Jeast, the external 
truths of Nature. And these works of Mr. 
Burne-Jones, as well as those of so many of 
his followers, sre broadly false, untrue to the 
spirit of Nature, however accurately painted 
occasional passages of detail may be (the 
blackberries, for instance, in No. 328). ‘ All 
noble ornamentation,” says Profeseor Ruskin, 
“is the expression of man’s delight in God’s 
work.’’* If the artists of the present day 
would carefully keep in mind this noble maxim, 
we should be spared the contemplation of 
many a meaningless monstrosity which now 
passes muster under the convenient name of 
decorative art. Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Goose 
Girl, a Cartoon for Tapestry,’’ I like far better 
than these ultra-esthetic productions. It illus- 
trates the well-known tale in Grimm’s “ Collec- 
tion of German Popular Stories,” and, although 
unmistakably suggested by George Crnik- 
shank’s etching of the same subject, has suffi- 
cient individuality to redeem it from the charge 
of plagiarism. The artist has nowhere over- 
stepped the limits of such conventionality as 
is desirable in a design to be reproduced in 
tapestry ; but, at the same time, he has intro- 
duced plenty of natural feeling, of genuine 
though not exaggerated humor in Conrad and 


** Stones of Venice,” Vol. I, chap. 2. 














the geese, of unaffected grace and simplicity 
in the maiden, whose golden locks are floating 
in the breeze, which has carried away the hat 
of her unlucky admirer. 

We must, however, return to Mr. Burne- 
Jones, in order to notice the picture to which I 
referred first in this article, and which is in 
most respects strangely removed from the other 
works he exhibits. It is a circular picture, of 
moderate size, and rightly holds the place of 
honor at the end of the room; rightly inas- 
much as it is the only picture approaching 
greatness in the gallery, and it is, indeed, 
great. Itis entitled ‘‘ Dies Domini,” and the 
subject is further illustrated in the catalogue 
by the line “‘ Ht ecce quasi filius hominis wenie- 
bat.”’ Christ is coming to judge the world, 
borne on the wings of countless cherubim. Of 
them, four faces alone are visible; but these 
glow with an intensity of divine ecstasy rarely 
attained by the painter. The background is 
filled with their plumage, tinted with the pur- 
ple and crimson of the evening sky; aad the 
aureoles which encircle their heads, as well as 
that of the principal figure, are not now 
golden, but crimson-hued as the sunset. The 
beautiful symbolism of the color is hightened 
by the dark blue mantle of Christ, which, wav- 
ing cloudlike across the upper part of the pic- 
ture, suggests also the descending mantle of the 
night “wherein no man may work.”’ Christ’s 
face is sad. fullof pity, yet inexorable toward 
a world which has forgotten or persecuted the 
Son of Man in the persons of his children. 
The wounds in his hands and feet are seen, 
and he points significantly to that in bts side. 
Equally as a symbolic design and as a work of 
art, the picture is beyond praise and must cer- 
tainly rank among the very finest works of the 
artist. 

There are no other works here of great im- 
portance. The most masterly {s a very admir- 
able bust of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, by J. 
E. Boehm. A collection of water-colors draw- 
ings by foreign artists, chiefly French, may at- 
tract attention by its comparative novelty, but 
can hardly be said to have any other claim 
upon the spectator. These drawings are most- 
ly characterized by coarseness of execution, 
and harshness of coloring, and in some in- 
stances by excessive vulgarity of conception 
and expression. The landscapes suggest none 
of the beauty of Nature, and for the figure 
subjects studies of the Parisian demimonde 
ean scarcely be other than distasteful to En- 
glish people of ordinary refinement. An ex- 
ception may, however, be noticed in M. Clau- 
sen’s “Sunday Morning ’’—a group of peasants 
performing their devotions at a roadside cruci- 
fix. Two girls, with pleasant browned faces 
and hands roughened by labor, are kneeling 
before the crucifix. A young boy kneels he- 
tween them. Behind stand a bare-headed 
old man .and an old woman, telling 
her beads. A group in the church- 
porch, on the right, still farther in the back- 
ground, completes the composition. The col- 
oring is somewhat dirty, but yet harmonious, 
and the air of homely realism which pervades 
the whole is delightful. Of the portraits, the 
best are two small water-colors, by Mr. E. R. 
Hughes. The second of them—a little maiden 
of five years, with bright, wide-open eyes, 
seated at a table, with her paint-box—is partic- 
ularly charming in color and expression and 
compares very favorably with the eickly-hued 
portrait by Mr. Poynter, which hangs next to 
it. Mr. Poynter has several works here, in- 
eluding a large cartoon of St. George, designed 
for mosaic in the House of Lords; but they do 
not eall for special remark, as none of them 
rise above mediocrity. There are a few more 
pleasant bits of water-color painting by En- 
glish artists, and notably by Mrs. Stillman, 
whose study of roses is particularly rich and 
harmonious in coor; but the mass of the col- 
lection possesses but little interest. 

RIcHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





THE committee—consisting of John La 
Farge, Samuel Coleman, and Stanford White— 
whoee duty it was to award the prizes for the 
competition of Christmas Cards offered by L. 
Prang, gave the first prize, of $1,000, to Mr 
Elihu Vedder; the second, of $500, to Miss 
Dora Wheeler ; the third, of $300, to Mr. C. C. 
Coleman, with a recommendation that it rank 
with the second prize; and the third to Miss 
Rosina Emmett. These designs are highly 
decorative in their treatment; but the first 
and third have no special connection with the 
Christmas season. The average of excellence 
is bigher than last year. 


...-The College of Cardinals in Rome have 
undertaken to erect a statue to the memory of 
the late Pope Pio Nono, the mode) of which 
has just been finished by the sculptor Jacometti. 
The reigning Pope and the more intimate mem- 
bers of his Court have given it their unanimous 
approval. Pio Nono is represented in his stole, 
kneeling at alow prie Dieu, The statue is to 
be executed in white marble, and will be placed 
in one of the churches of Rome, probably in the 
basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. 






Seience. 


Tue freshness of the marks left by the 
ice of the glactal period have been noticed by 
nearly all observers. Even Mr. Croll, whose - 
views concerning the antiquity of the glacial 
period are extreme, expresses surprise (as well 
he may) at the small amount of erosion which 
has taken place since the so-called ‘‘ kames,”’ 
or glacial gravel ridges, of Scotland were de- 
posited. The February number of The Amert- 
can Journal of Science publishes a short paper, 
read at the last meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, by 
the Rev. G. Frederick Wright, whichis the 
most definite attempt yet made to formulate 
this general impression of recentness referred 
to, and which is made by even a casual glance 
at the kames and morainés of New England. 
A cross-section: is given, from accurate meas- 
urements, of one of the bowl-shaped depres- 
sions in Andover, Mass., characteristic of these 
formations, The rim of the “ kettle-hole” is 
composed of gravel and rises on every side 
from 52 to 77 feet above the general outside 
level. The diameter from rim to rim is 380 
feet. The bottom of the “kettle-hole”’ is oc- 
cupied by a circular mass of peat, 96 feet in 
diameter, whose surface is 50 feet below the 
top of the surrounding rim. From the angle at 
which the sides slant down to the peat-bog it {s 
evident that the original depression could not 
have been more than 24 feet greater than now. 
In moving 138 feet horizontally from the rim 
toward the center, the descent is 50 feet. With 
the same ratio, a further horizontal movement 
of 48 feet, which brings one to the center of 
the peat, would indicate a further ascent of 17 
feet, which would be the apex of the inverted 
cone. Calling the depth 24 feet, the entire 
amount of sediment accumulating in this closed 
basin since its formation would only amount 
to a depth of eight feet upon the present sur- 
face of the peat-bog. If this *‘kettle-hole” is 
10,000 years old, the accumulation has been in 
round numbers one inch in 100 years, which is 
about as slow a rate as the imagination can 
conceive. But, if, with Mr. Croll, we suppose 
the glacial forees which made these peculiar 
deposits to have ceased their action in New 
England 90,000 years ago, the rate of deposi- 
tion is only one inch in 1,000 years, which ap- 
pears like an excessive demand upon our 
credulity, and should not be accepted unless 
upon constraint of most cogent and positive 
evidence. 


...-One of the latest applications of elec- 
tricity is to the working of a forge-hammer, 
mach like a steam-hammer in its arrangement. 
A heavy eylinder of soft iron, three or four 
inches in diameter and some three feet long, is 
surrounded by three coils of wire, one above 
the other. Through the middle one of the 
three the current from a powerful dynamo- 
electric machine flows continuously, thus 
keeping the fron cylinder, which carries the 
hammer proper at its lower extremity, power- 
fully magnetized. In the other two coils 
the current is intermittent. When it passes 
through the upper coi], the hammer is raised ; 
and when it is transferred from this to the 
lower one, the hammer is brought down with 
great force. The machine was invented by 
Siemens, of Berlin (brother of the London 
Siemens), and is said to perform admirably. 


....The statement has been made that the 
course of the glaciation upon the Shetland 
Isles indicates a derivation from the north- 
west, or from the Polar regions. Messrs. B. 
N. Peach and J. Horne show conclusively that 
these islands have been glaciated by the Scot- 
land ice-sheet, instead of the Polar. The 
earlier authors were misled by neglecting to 
note the variation of the compass and the 
fact that certain local glaciers gave rise to 
strie pointing toward the Pole. The article is 
printed in the February number of the Geolog. 
ical Magazine. This correction confirms the 
prevailing opinion that there was no connec- 


tion between the Polar ice-sheet and the glaci- 
ation of Northern Europe. The two areas 
were independent of each other, as well as of 
the Greenland and American ice-sheets. 


_.eeIt is a well-known fact that most trees 
die the season followigg girdling—girdling be- 
ing the term for cutting away a full cirele of 
bark around the trunk of a tree. Instances 
have, however, been placed on record show- 
ing that pine trees are often exceptions to this 
rule. Two distinguished horticulturists of 
IiMvois, Ragan and Barnard, have recently 
placed on record similar facts. Mr. Ragan had 
a Scotch pine which lived a long time while 


being girdled, and Mr. Barnard has a Scotch 
pine now living that has been girdled for five 
years and bids fairto live some years yet. The 
phenomena puzzles physiologists. 


..--W.d. Sollas describes in the Geological 
Magazine Triassic pebbles from Monmouth, En- 
gland, which have been striated by pressure, 


induced-subsequently to the formation of the 
conglomerate. The case is analogous to the 
well-known distortion of pebbles im the-car- 





boniferous rocks of Rhode Island, 
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Tue late Senator Carpenter's first con- 
spicuous appearance in Washington was in 
1866, a8 one of the counsel in the celebrated 
McCardle case, under the reconstruction laws, 
in company with the most distinguished men 
at the American Bar. His argument in that 
case attracted universal attention. His hand- 
some figure, his charming manners, his fine 
voice, and his easy, clear elocution made quite 
as strong an impression upon the laity as did 
his legal acumen upon the profession. His 
euccess in this instance was immediately re- 
flected in Wisconsin. The people there were 
inclined to think they possessed a prodigy in 
their young Milwaukee lawyer ; but they were 
half afraid that they had been influenced in 
their judgment by personal fondness, and 
were not quite sure of the fact until they had 
heard the verdict of the Capital. But Mr. Car- 
penter was no politician, and his elections to 
the Senate were produced by the spontaneous 
action of state pride, with individual friend- 
ship and admiration. 


---; Thomas Carlyle’s oddities, lixe those of 
most distinguished cheracters but recently de- 
ceased, continue to find space in the newspa- 
pers. Says a correspondent of an American 
contemporary: “I once had a letter of intro- 
duction to Thomas Carlyle from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. It took me many days before I 
could present it to the ‘Sage of Chelsea.’ I 
finally met him, by accident, in the Library of 
the British Museum, and there and then pre- 
sented my letter. He took it in silence; read 
it; looked but once at me, under his massive 
and ‘shaggy eyvbrows; folded the letter up; 
took me by the hand and led me all the way to 
Chelsea, as if I were a naughty boy, and not a 
word wns uttered between us. That was a 
long walk, and the only silent one with a com- 
panion I ever hud. When within his house, he 
entered into conversation, and amore genial, 
charming talker I never met. His reach on 
themes was immense.” 


...-General Ben Harrison, of Indiana, went 
into the civil war, it is said, under somewhat 
trying circumstances. He enlisted asa private, 
but was subsequently commissioned a second 
HMeutenant by Governor Morton, and at the 
time of entering the service was the state 
Supreme Court reporter, earning above ex- 
penses about $1,800 a year. He had a little 
house, with a mortgage on it, and a wife and 
baby to take care of, besides several members 
of his family, who had been thrown upon him 
for assistanee; but the nation required his 
services, and he cheerfully gave them. 


+++-Dr. John Dennison Russ, who died, re- 
cently, at Pompton, N. J., in his eightieth 
year, took charge of the vessels sent from this 
city wit supplies for the Greeks, then (1820—- 
182) struggling against the Turks, and estab- 
lHshed hospitals in Greece. He was the first to 
give instruction to the blind in America and 
made numerous improvements ip the method 
of teaching the blind. 


-.»-The Board of Managers have elected 
Prof. 8. Wells Williams, LL.D., of New Haven, 
president of the Bible Society, in place of 
President Wm. IT. Allen, who resigned, a short 
time since. Mr. Williams’s eminence as a mis- 
sionary, an author, a diplomatist, and a 
scholar seem to make this appointment one of 
remarkable fitness. 


..-»-Marie, the late Empress of Russia, had, it 
fs said, a fancy for collecting Prayer-books, 
and hada great many of them at the time of 
her death. The Czar has distributed them 
among the various regiments at St. Peters- 
burg, to be preserved in glass cases in the 
regimental libraries. 


....-Mr. John Bright’s library is a notable 
feature in his modest home, twelve hundred 
volumes of which were bought for him, at a 
cost of £5,048, by his admirers, after the Corn 
Law League had fulfilled its mission. 


....Governor John C. Fremont, of Arizona, 
may serve as 8 model for brevity to verbose 
statesmen. His last annual message was one- 
half a column in length. 

...-Lord Beaconsfield a few years ago spoke 
of Premier Gladstone as ‘‘ g@ophistical rhetorti- 
cian, inebriated with the exuberance of his 
own verbosity.” 

...-Maurice O'Connell, who was killed in the 
action in the Transvaal, recently, was a grand 
nephew of Daniel O’Connell, the celebrated 
Irish orator. 

wana Abraham Lincoln’s father is to have a 
granite monument. Mr. Robert Lincoln, the 
grandson, contributes one hundred dollars 
toward it. - 

.... Baron Stieglizt is said to be the richest 
man is Russia. His fortune amounts to 80,- 
000,000 of rubles. 

....De Lesseps, itis said, isa poor man. He 
lives in an apartment bouse fu an old-fashioned 
street in Paris. 








Tar life of an Oxford freshman is thus 
described by Mr. Froude, the historian. ‘“ We 
did pretty much what we liked. There was 
much dissipation and the whole manner of life 
was needlessly extravagant. We were turned 
loose at eighteen, pleasure tempting us on all 
sides. No dean or tutor ever volunteered to 
help our inexperience. The prices which we 
paid for everything were preposterous. The 
college authorities would take no trouble and 
their own charges were on the same extrava- 
gant scale. The wretched novice was an object 
of general plunder till he bad learned how to 
take care of himself. I remember calculating 
that I could have lived at a boarding-house on 
contract, with every luxury which I had in 
eollege, at a reduction of fifty per cent.”’ 


ee The recent giftof $50,000 to Union Col- 
lege by the Hon. Levi Parsons, of New York 
City, is to be devoted toward establishing 
thirteen free scholarships at that institution. 
The trustees of the Levi Parsons Library, at 
Gloversville, N. Y., are empowered to nomin- 
ate all the holders of the scholarships, aad are 
required to select in the following order: 
Ist, candidate from Gloversville and Kings- 
boro; 2d, from the township of Johnstown ; 3d, 
from Fulton County; 4th, from Hamilton and 
Montgomery Counties; and, 5th, from the 
blood relations of the Hon. Levi Parsons re- 
siding in any part of the United States. 


..+. The University of Chicago isin serions 
difficulty, being unable, notwithstanding the 
vigorous efforts of its president, Dr. Galusha 
Anderson, to raise the money needed for its 
relief. Through default of interest, the debt 
has risen from $100,000 to $200,000, thouch the 
chief creditor, a Maine life insurance company, 
has offered to settle for $100,000. The com- 
pany has been offered $50,000 in settlement of 
the claim; but this is not accepted and suit is 
bronght. An effort is made, also, to declare 
the mortgage void, on legal grounds. 


...»-Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmitts- 
burg, Md., has been compelled to suspend 
payment of its liabilities. This is one of the 
oldest and most efficient Catholic institutions 
in the country, and fs under the charge of 
trustees, and not of the bishop. The liabilities 
are nearly $200,000. It is expected that some 
compromise will be made. Meanwhile, the 
students rose up en masse in rebellion, and all 
left the institution ; but after a day or two re- 
turned. 


.... The Case School of Applied Sciences, at 
Cleveland, O., will be opened on April 6th, 
though the regular course will not be com- 
menced until September. The trustees will 
experiment upon various methods of conduct- 
ing the school, before deciding on any partic- 
ular one, and during the first year special 
prominence will be given to those branches of 
science tending to develop the natural re- 
sourees of the country. 


....-There is an active canvass in progress 
for the provostship of Trinity College, Dublin, 
recently made vacant by the death of Dr. 


. Humphrey Lloyd. The salary attached to the 


office is £4,000, exclusive of a residence and 
various perquisites. The provost is now al- 
ways chosen from the ranks of the senior or 
junior fellows, though at various times there 
have been nine provosts not even graduates of 
the University. 


....The State of Virginia has 4,854 public 
schools, 205 of which are graded, and 1,256 
colored schools. The attendance during the 
past year was 220,736, of which number 68,600 
were colored pupils, these being taught by 785 
colored teachers. In all, there are 4,873 teach- 
ers, and the expenditures for 1880 amounted to 
nearly $1,000,000. 


....The Massachusetts Society for the 
University Education of Women has a mem- 
bership of 256, at a fee of two dollars per mem- 
ber. The aim of the Society is to ald and en- 
courage deserving young women in their en- 
deavors to obtain a collegiate educaticn. Lec- 
turesare delivered monthly before the mem- 
bers. 

....The trustees of the Peabody Fund met 
in Washington, last month, and appointed the 
Prof. J. L. M. Curry as their general agent, in 
place of Dr. Sears, deceased. The income of 
the Fund during the past year was nearly 
$100,000. 


....The Legislature of Missouri is contem- 
plating the step of giving to the public 
schools one-third of the sum raised by taxa- 
tion for revenue purposes. Hitherto but one- 
fourth of this sum bas been so applied. 


...eThe Rev. A. A. Thayer, A.M., of Erie, 
Penn., has been elected to the new chair of 
history in St. Lawrence University, at Canton, 
N. Y. He enters upon his duties at once. 


...-Last year’s income of Girard College, at 
Philadelphia, amounted to $886,798. 


—_—" 








A CORN-DODGER: a man who avoids wearing 
tight boots. 


.... You may be poor, you may be unknown, 
you may never reach distinction. Still, you 
ean shut the door. 


....In a discussion with a temperance lectur- 
er, a toper asked: “If water rots your boots, 
what effect must it have on the coats of your 
stomach ?”” 


.-+-There is a painful rumor afloat that the 
ice crop has been touched by the frost, and 
that high prices may, consequently, be expeéct- 
ed next summer. 


....It is a fact worth remembering in the 
Washington holiday season that ashes made 
by burning the wood of a cherry tree will! 
never produce lye. 


...-A tailor was startled the other day by 
the return of a bill which he had sent to an 
editor, with a notice that the “‘ manuscript was 
respectfully declined.”’ 


--.-It was a four- year-older who asked: 
“Papa, have you done anything down town 
to-day that you think I ought to whip you for, 
if I were as big as you are?” 


...-The following recipe for eloquence is 
given by a ‘“‘Down-East”’ orator: ‘Get your- 
self chock full of the subject, knock out the 
bung, and let Nature caper.” 


...-A wooden Indian ought properly to be 
the sign not of a tobacco shop, but of a loan 
office. It would indicate tothe pawner that 
within he would find the Pawnee. 


...-A current article is entitled “ Shrinkage 
in Hogs.”’ It can’t refer to the breed that occu- 
ples two seats apiece in a railroad car. They 
don’t shrink. They expand, spread out, diffuse 
themselves, so to speak. 


..--AnTrish laborer ina coal-yard struck for 
higher wages, and was discharged. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘‘l’ve learned something from the boss, 
while I worked for him, that I didn’t know be- 
fore ; and that is that aton is 1,700 pounds.” 


....The superiority of the masculine overthe 
feminine gender is apparent in all the con- 
cerns of life, and yet we have found no such 
irrefutable statement of the fact as that made 
by a thoughtful Teuton. He said: “Ifthe 
women look at the moon, they always see a 
man in it; if they hear a mouse nibbling after 
dark, it’s aman trying to break into the house; 
and they always look under the bed, the last 
thing at night, to find a man. Now,a man 
never looks under the bed to find a woman. 
Does he ?”” 


...-The way they start a railway train in 
Germany is thus described: When all is ready, 
a bell rings. Then another bell rings. Then 
the engine whistles, or, rather, she toot-toot- 
toots generally. Then the conductor tells the 
station-master that allis ready. Then the sta- 
tion-master looks placidly around and says 
“80% Then the conductor shouts ‘Fertig ?”’ 
interrogatively, Then the  station-master 
shouts ‘Fertig!’ positively. Then the con- 
ductor blows a horn; the engine whistles ; the 
bell rings; the other bell rings; the station- 
master says ‘‘So?’’ the passengers swear, in 
various tongues; and the train starts. That 
is, unless a belated fat man comes. Then they 
do it all over again. 


....ODB TO AN OYSTER, AFTER WALT. 
WHITMAN, 


Dichlamydeous dainty! Bivalvular beauty ! 
Conchiferous creature, to prove thee is 


duty. 

Stranger from Chincoteague! Saliferous 
stranger! 

Art thou, when swallowed an epizoon 
ranger? 


Monocular morsel, 

With never a dorsel, 

Whence thy maternity? 

Whence thy paternity? 

Whence thy fraternity ? 

Art thou nomadic? or of nature sporadic ? 

But mayhap thou’rt addic- 

Ted to silence? 

So! 

In thy submergence— 

Excuse the divergence— 

This superexcrescence— 

Saving your presence, 

Then prove thy salvation, 

But annibilation 

Awaits thee. 

Waiter! this shell— 

Open it well! 

Succulent snoozer—there you are—you, 
sir! 

There on the fork—light as a 

I raise thee 

And praise thee ! 

Thou art gone! Thy lot it is sad 

Here, waiter! Confound you! That oyster 
was bed! 








BAPTIST. 


BALDWIN, Georcz C., Jr., called to Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

BAKER, A. F., Owenton, Ky., resigns. 

BALDWIN, F. F., ord. at Asheville, N. C. 

BITTING, J. E., Galesburg, Mich., resigns. 

CLARK, J. W. B., D.D., called to Portland 
Street, Haverhill, Mass. 

CRAIG, L., died, recently, at Old Ripley, Il. 

OWERS, G. W., called to Rossburg, Ind. 

DUNN, L. A., D.D., resigns presidency of 
Central University, Iowa. 

ESPY, T. B., D.D., died, recently, at Little 
Rock, Ark. 

GARDNER. G. W., D.D., elected president of 
Central University, Iowa. 

LAWTON, George B., ord. at Quincy Point, 
Mass. 

LEWIS, R., Rochdale, N. Y., declines to be- 
come copartner with Dr. H. Stowell Brewn, 
of Myrtle-street Chapel, Liverpool, En- 
gland. 

PERRY, Josern, Philadelphia, Penn., died, 
recently. 

SHALER, W. H., D.D., died, recently, at Port- 
land, Me. 

STURGEON, Writiam, becomes pastor 
Wyoming, Il. 

TERRY, B. F., Hamilton, accepts call to 
Perry, N. Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, Wiruiay, Canandaigna, accepts call 
to Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

ARNOLD, 8. A., Wittenberg, Iowa, resigns. 

BACHELOR, Warp, Morrisville, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

BECKWITH, E. G., Waterbury, Conn., called 
to Third Church, San Francisco. 

DEMOREST, 8. B., Two Rivers, Mich., re- 
signs. 

DOUGLASS, F. J., Richmond, Ml., resigns. 

DUNLAP, G. H., Charleston, N. H., resigns. 

FOSTER, L. M., Manston, accepts call to Iron- 
ton and Oak Hill, Mich. 

GATES, M. A., St. Johnsbury, will supply one 
year at Barnet, Vt. 

LLOYD, Wo., inst. in Madison-ave. ch., New 
York City. 

LORING, H. A., Foxcroft, Me., called to Hol 
brook, Mass. 

MAILE, J. L., Portland, accepts call to Gale 
burg, Mict. 

McLEAN, James, Groveland, Moss., accept. 
call to Pierce City, Mo. 

NIMS, G. W., accepts call to Walton, N. Y. 

PARK, A. C., closes at New Haven, Mich. 

PARSONS. Rosert, has closed his work m 
Rainsville, Mich. 

ROWLEY, C. H., ord. at Westford, Mass. 

SHAW, A. R., Clinton, N. Y., goes to Oak- 
ham, Mass., one year. 

SMITH, H. P., inst. at Wallingford, Conn. 

STICKEL, E. C., Boscobel, Wis., resigns. 

STILES, Wrir1am C., New Bedford, Mass., 
accepts call to East church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

THOMPSON, FRANK, inst. at Wilton, Conn. 

VAILL, A. 8., Wichita, accepts call to Olathe, 

an. 

WILLIAMS, J. H., Cooper, accepts a call to 
Presbyterian ch. at Schoolcraft, Mich. 
WOODCOCK, H. E., Tonganoxie, Kan., re- 

signed. 


at 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

CUYLER, T. L., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., goes 
abroad for a tour of six months in Europe 
and the East. 

DILLON, §. P., New Plymouth, O., accepts 
call to Concord, Penn. 

wer C. F., Geneseo, called to Liverpool, 


ELY, Joun C., Piqua, called to Urbana, O. 

EVANS, D. W., removes from Litchfield to 
Rushville, Il. 

FISHER, J. B., Deposit, accepts call to West 
Town, N. Y. 

GILFILLAN, J. 8., called to Glassboro, N. J. 

— O. W., accepts call to New Albany, 

nd. 

JOHNSON, Hewry, removes from Auburn, 
Ind., to Grand Haven, Mich. 

LANE, A. 8., removes from Woodfield, O., to 
River Side, Cal. 

MOORE, W.H., Covington, accepts call to Mt. 
Carmel, 

NORTHROP, H. D., inst. in North Tenth-st. 
ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 1s 

PEARCE, Tuomas G., Brighton, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Riceland Center, Wis. 

SAWYER, Rorum A., Dayton, called to 
Toledo, O. 

—/, L. T., dismissed from West Town, 


STEVENS, Josern, Jersey Shore, Penn., has 
not resigned. 

WILLETT, Manrrxvs, died, recently, in Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


PROTESTAXT EPISCOPAL. 


BIRD, FREDERIC M., Waterloo, Iowa, becomes 
chaplain and professor of psychology at 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

BIXBY, C. H., Narragansett Pier, R. I., has 
accepted a call to St. Paul’s church, Hyde 
Park, fl. 

GILLIAT, Francis, accepts call to Grace ch: 
Washington, D. C. 

HARRINGTON, F. P., becomes reetor tempora- 
rily at Watkins, N. Y. 

Epw!n F., Waterville, accepts 
Biddeford, Me. 


call to 
Saco and 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pubd- 
lishere for all vohwmes recetved. The interests of 
our readers wil? guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE SPIRIT- 
UALIST ON LIFE AFTER DEATH.* 





Canon LvucKock’s book, as cited below, 
has been on our table for some time, wait- 
ing to be noticed. Meantime, there have 
accumulated around it the other books we 
have included in the same citation. Their 
tone, titles, and manner of treating the sub- 
ject are so essentially different that we are 
almost surprised to observe that they relate 
to the same subject. Canon Luckock’s 
volume, however, stands apart in essential 
isolation from the others, and for the rea- 
son, which grows very obvious as we com- 
pare them, that he restricts himself to the 
opinions and practices of the Christian 
Church in reference to the dead, while the 
others give loose rein toevery wild-growing 
fancy that may chance to have gottena 
footing in the human mind, and sweep off 
into the fantastic circles of spiritualistic 
speculation. We place ex-President Sam- 
son’s book in this class only because, as a 
protest and a disclaimer, it was required to 
take the same point of review and meet its 
opponents on the level where they were 
found ready to give battle. With this ex- 
ception, the contrast between Canon Luck- 
ock and the others is complete, and as 
much to the credit of the Church as it is 
full of matter to be considered. 

The three other books cited hold each a 
different and yet a representative position. 
Dr. Peebles believes that Spiritualism is the 
new Christianity. He takes it up as a 
religion, and near the end of his book 
makes some rude approach to giving it a 
dogmatic form by presenting the points of 
his new faith ina kind of summary. He 
assumes for his faith the credit of our 
Southern emancipation, with as much con- 
fidence as the Garrisonians claim it for their 
leader. He proffers, in proof, the assertion 
that President Lincoln was in good medi- 
umistic keeping, and makes the same state- 
ment with regard to many others who have 
had influence in our public affairs. He 
prints in extenso what a hundred spirits, 
good and evil, say of their present dwell- 
ings, and gives a eulogy from Heaven on 
Mr. Edison, which looks either as if the 
author might have shares in some of his 
projects or as if the genius of Menlo Park 
stood higher in the market when he wrote 
than he does now. Let men say what they 
will of the terrors of eternal retribution 
and the black clouds of doom which Chris- 
tian theology represents as gathering on the 
horizon of those who die willful and im- 
penitent—give these views their widest and 
wildest range, and they do not so waste 
and desolate the prospect of eternity as 
these dismal sp‘rits, with their eternal sky- 
picnic of third-class people for a heaven. 
Ex uno disce omnes. From this book, which 
is more rational than most of its kind, 
we may learn what spiritualism as a religion 
has to say on the all-important subject of 
our state after death. 

But some of these writers put themselves 
on intellectual ground. Mr. Sargent does 
this in the Svientifie Basis of Spiritualism. 
His propositions involve all the fantastic 
extravagances of Dr. Peebles, but he holds 
himself out of them. He has a wide com- 
mand of literature. All that comes to his 
net is fish. Luther, Melancthon, Kant are 
made to render aid. A vast amount of 
reading and of ingenuity is lavished on the 
proposition that the disembodied dead, 
unsheeted, still walk our streets, write on 
slates on show occasions, tip tables, create 
disturbances in the walls, and indulge in 
pranks, whose general usefulness and im- 
portance is not sufficient to make us think 
that the ceremony is worth the candle or 
that such buffooneries could possibly repre- 


* AFTER DEATH. AN EXAMINATION OF THE TESTIMONY 
OF PRIMITIVE TIMES RESPECTING THE STATE OF THE 
FAITHFUL DEAD, AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO THE Lav- 
txo. By Herpert Mortimer Luckocx, D.D., Canon 
of Ely,ete. (New York : Thomas Whittaker.) 

IMMORTALITY AND OUR EMPLOYMENT By 
J. M. Peesies, M.D. (Boston : Colby & Rich.) 

Tae Screntivic Basis oF SPIRITUALism. By Eres 
Sancent. (The same.) 

Tue PuysicaL mm Srinirvatiem. By G. W. Samson. 


' Philadelphia: J. B, Lippimcott & Co.) 


Literature sent the world that lies beyond. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








Still, 
grant Mr. Sargent’s case, and the next thing 
must be Dr. Peebles. The vision is the 
same when the after-life begins—a sky-full 
of drivelings, ready to burst into platitudes 
they would not indulge in on earth: or of 
buffoons working out new tricks, with a 
slate, or a table, or a knotted rope, or con- 
triving ways to get a soft shell through an 
oak plank, and bless the world with other 
equally important revelations from the 
after-world. 

The last of these books is one of the 
many which accept the phenomena, but 
shut off the spirits and repudiate the vision, 
assuming that physical principles not well 
understood lie back of these manifestations, 
and that they shed no light on the question 
of man’s condition after death. 

Imagine the emotions of a citizen of this 
mud-bound metropolis, should he wake 
some bright morning and find, as he pushed 
his way down-town, that the new mayor 
had actually washed it clean! With sim- 
ilar delight we turn to such a book as 
Canon Luckock’s, and plant our feet on the 
solid rock and cleanly pavement of the 
Christian faith. 

The author of this book, while he accepts 
the Divine Word as the authoritative source 
of positive knowledge on this subject, does 
not confine himself to a comment on the bib- 
lical utterances. He tells us what the great 
minds and hearts of the Church have thought 
on these soul-moving themes; how far 
the direct teaching of the Word has carried 
them, and to what speculative conclusions 
they have believed it either hinted or per- 
mitted them to tend. There are few of the 
great aching questions which men raise 
about these matters on which the genial 
light of what we may call, in the best Pro- 
testant sense, catholic opinion is not made 
to shine. Weare raised at once from the 
heated atmosphere of modern discussion, 
and carried back to the primitive Christian 
ages. We are borne swiftly by the ages of 
corrupt dogma aud degraded practice, to the 
times when matters of faith were held ina 
simple way and when faith itself was, per- 
haps, permitted to act out its own impulses 
in greater freedom. 

How different the conclusions to which 
the leadings of grace and of the Word drew 
those fathers of the Church from the de- 
tailed and yet commonplace and unimpor- 
tant particularity of the spiritualistic declar- 
ations! How many things these last tell us, 
and yet how little. How few things are made 
known in the Christian revelation, and yet 
how much. Those drown us in a flood of 
words, which, after all, leave untouched 
the great things. These receive but a few 
words from the cloud; but with them come 
the great and glorious assurances that are 
to guide and support faith. Tose tell us 
they have not yet seen Christ, nor God, and 


| have nothing to impart concerning them; 


but their own houses, are -fair, and their 
dwelling in them most delicious. These 
point us to Him whose glory fills the heav- 
en and the earth, and whisper the one 
secret to our troubled hearts that we are to 
trust Himin all the darkness and to find 
our own sufficient assurance in faith in 
Him. Better isit were all else dark and 
Christ and God shining before us than 
were all else known and they alone obscure. 
But there are definite questions to he 
asked. Is there an intermediate state? Are 
there changes in the mors) position of men 
in an intermediate state? May we pray for 
the dead with hope that in any case our 
prayers can do them good? Can their 
prayers aid us in any sense, and are there 
avenues of benefit or communication 
open between them and us? These are 
just as living questions now as ever they 
were, Every book on Systematic Theol- 
ogy will discuss and solve them. But, 
after all, there is a wiser, broader, and 
more fruitful (even if less dogmatic) an- 
swer to be gleaned from such a book as 
this. 
‘ In discussing the question when proba- 
tion ends, this author throws out a hint 
which we do not remember to have met 
with in any of the many recent discussions 
of the subject. He raises the point whether 
the limit of probation for individual souls 
is set at death. He accepts the ordinary 
interpretation uf the evangelical passages; 
but inclines to the opinion that they draw 
the line not at each man’s departure from 
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this world, but at.some point in the un- 
known future at which the dispensation of 
grace isto end. We have no time to dis- 
cuss the questions thus raised. It is evi- 
dent that they are important, and that they 
would satisfy some, at least, of the pas- 
sages which have been most firmly relied 
on to support the current views of future 
punishment and the loss of the impenitent. 





Natural Theology, by John Bascom (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a vigorous 
attempt to rewrite natural theology into some 
better form of correspondence with the 
present position of natural science. The 
author does not in any sense break with the 
old treatises. He does not think scorn of 
Paley, nor of Dr. Chalmers and the Bridg- 
water Treatises, nor attempt to begin again 
with a tabula rasa, and in the confidence 
that the nineteenth century can do better. 
He perceives, however, that the ground 
of discusssion has shifted. Natural science 
has taken a metaphysical direction. The old 
inquiries have come up in new ways. Nature 
is looked at very differently. The common 
conceptions of physical law and development 
have had great effect on religious opinion.* It 
is much to the credit of President Bascom that 
he perceives the relation of all this to the basis 
of theistic belief. He is prepared to accept 
the general principle of evolution in the facts 
it offers, though he proposes to correct the in- 
terpretation of those facts and to place them 
in harmony witha theistic view of the uni- 
verse. President Bascom explains in the pre- 
face that the bock is inspired by these two 
motives: (1) to introduce the results of scien- 
tific investigation more fully into natural the- 
ology and recognize them, and (2) to point out 
the relation of these facts to the theistic expo- 
sition of the universe. In making the first 
step, President Bascom encounters a difficulty 
which had not yet been raised to lie at the door 
of the old treatises. It is the difficulty started 
by Sir William Hamilton, expanded by Mr. 
Mansel, and carried by Spencer to its extreme 
development in the philosophy of the un- 
known and the unknowable. If God is such 
as this, natural theology is barred at the thresh- 
old. President Bascom fights his first battle 
on this ground, and comes off, if not witha 
sharply-defined dogmatic conception of God, 
one which by its definiteness and dogmatic 
limitations coutradicts bis infinity, yet with a 
sufficient, a positive, and a consistent idea to 
vindicate the @ priori reasonableness of theistic 
faith. In the course of argument, while Presi- 
dent Bascom turns constantly to the field of 
Nature for {illustration and for facts, and repro- 
duces the method of the Bridgewater Treatises, 
and of all other authors of his school since 
Paley, he finds the essence of his demonstration 
in the intuitive principles which the human 
mind everywhere bears with it as the conditions 
of its activity. He accepts the principle of 
“final causes” in Nature, because he finds that 
the perception of such a principle is involved 
in the activity of reason, and comes forward as 
an essential element of its operation, as space 
ard time do. He believes that this princi- 
ple is involved in the first elements of 
the mind’s constructive acts. The whole 
hook may be said to be an exposition of this 
view. It is illustrated with especial force and 
clearness in his observations on the construc- 
tive power of mind. It is the human mind, 
working under its own laws and according to 
the forms or categories laid down in its own 
nature, that calls up the world of color and 
amid silent Nature evokes the world of tone. 
It is the same mind workingin the construc- 
tive line of its constitution which interprets 
Nature as the witness to a final cause, and 
reads off from its notes of rhythmic order the 
indications of a theistic origin. As to the re- 
lations of matter and spirit, and especially 
the conception of matter as related to spirit, 
President Bascom has not, perhaps, planted 
himself on bold enough ground to do his op- 
ponents full justice, nor to catch sight of the 
dawn of the best thought on that subject. The 
president of the American Scientific Asso- 
ciation told us last summer that the burning 
question which is now engaging the pro- 
foundest thought of scientific men is the 
identification of organic and inorganic exist- 
ences. This may be conceived of as transpir- 
ing in either of two ways: on the low ma- 
terialistic method, by establishing Mr. Hux- 
ley’s denial of life asa quality distinct from 
matter; or by taking some such course 
as that marked out by Sir William 
Thompson, by denying the dead ma- 
teriality of matter and finding in it only 
some expression of force. It might be possi- 
ble fora spiritual philosophy to come to an 
understanding with science on some such path 
as this. There has always hovered over 
philosophy a conception of matter as a pure 
embodiment of force. Idealism has had this 
for its life. Berkeley was never far from this 
track. The Christian doctrine of a divine 
creation, in asserting that the universe is the ex- 





pression of the divine power, enunctiater a propo- 
sition which might easily be converted into « 
definition of matteras the expression of force— 
its vehicle and embodiment. President Boscom 
need not fear such identification. Should 
it be established, it would neither materialize 
philosophy nor idealize the world. It would 
bring matter and spirit together. The human 
mind would act on the old Jaws which control 
its operations and attribute force to a divine 
source. Nor need he fear pantheistic conse” 
quences. The best Christianity contains some 
pantheistic traces in it. Paul avowed them, 
and they were particularly strong at Prince- 
ton, as well as in New England. President 
Bascom writes with much vigor. Ordinarily 
his sentences are too weighty to be read easily; 
sometimes they might be clearer; but again 
his thought springs into some sentence hot 
with condensed force or sententious brevity. 
The question of miracles, the relation of the 
natural and the supernatural, and the whole 
subject of suffering, violence, and death are 
treated in a strong and helpful way. An ex- 
cellent quality in this book is its contagious 
positiveness, The author writes as one who 
believes and makes others believe, thus meet- 
ing the ery of Goethe, in his conversations with 
Eckermann: “If you have any faith, give me 
a share in it; but if you have only doubts, 
— them to yourself. I have enough of my 
wn.’ 


....In the “ Leisure-Hour Series,”’ published 
by Henry Holt & Co., we find Under Slieve-Ban: 
a Yarn of Seven Knots, by R. E. Francillon, 
an entertaining and amusing [Irish story, in 
which the tale gets sometimes twisted into 
seven times seven knots. The strength and 
weakness of the Irish character, the union of 
Celtic caprice and unreasonableness with per- 
sonal generosity and immeasurable personal 
fidelity are finely portrayed. The anti-English 
feeliug among the people; their sympathy with 
France, in strange combination with the na- 
tional] sentiment which made them fight her, on 
the sea and on the land; the simple faith of 
the well-to-do peasants; their devotion to 
each other, and ideas on that subject, are 
handled by this author with a skill which 
would make his book attractive without the 
dramatic interest of its double-twisted and ex- 
citing plot. In the same series the same 
publishers reprint A Dreamer, by Katherine 
Wylde. Astory of great intricacy of plot, which 
does not, however, at any time leave doubtful 
what must be the final settlement of things. 
The Dreamer is not a dreamer, though he finds 
it hard to settle himself ona course. The pas. 
sion of the characters in the tale is worked up 
to an agony which is far more intense than the 
circumstances require. Philip and Griselda 
grow black with guilt in events which are 
much to his credit and which should not hurt 
the girl’s reputation. Agnes, on the con- 
trary, stands in the smoke of a disgraceful 
transaction; but the author seems to possess 
no power of transfusing her personality with 
the character of the deed she deuounces with 
her utmost powers of declamation. The 
characters, considered separately, are ordinary 
enough, and the plot turns on events as well- 
worn as the eupplanting of an elder by a 
younger son and the discovery at the right 
moment of a concealed will. The interest o¢ 
the story liesina not very novel but violent 
twisting together of the separate histories, 
which converts friends into foes and throws 
everything into a distressing confusion, amid 
which one hero dies, and the other two are 
seen desperately in love, but sitting with brok- 
en hearts at the two poles of existence, till 
the will is found, a sentimental renuncia- 
tion occurs, and the one thing which 
was foreseen from the first takes place. 
In the same series and from the same 
publishers we have Jictures from Ireland, by 
Terence McGrath. The book gives a qniet an- 
swer to the question, What is the matter with 
Ireland? by drawing seventeen typical charac- 
tera in the class who are troubling the land; in 
as many chapters, and adding anotherto give 
the story of the late “Irish Famine,” which 
could be found neither by the American Com- 
mittee nor by the New York Hera/d correspond- 
ent. That a fullstatement of the case cannot 
be made in this way need not be said, and the 
author nowhere claims to have done any such 
thing; but these sketches, besides being good 
reading, throw much light on the subject and 
show much acquaintance with the land and 
the people. They tell a story of many wrongs, 
of considerable political mismanagemet on the 
part of England, of more agitation for a pur- 
pose, and show how vain it is to hope that any 
one reform or system of reforms will lift the 
island at once into a prosperous and contented 
condition. 


«+» The Life and Letters of John Howard Ray- 
mond, Vassar’s first president, by his eldest 
daughter (New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert), is something more than a labor of filial 
love. It was due to the man that his life 
should be written, if for no other reason, on 
account of his connection with four different 

















educational institutions in the State of New 
York. Dr. Raymond was never more than a fair 
prescher and he had no great reputation 
among scholars. He possessed more than 
ordinary ability for the work he was called on 
to do. Bevinving at Madison University, in 
the village of Hamilton, in this state, a small 
{netitution with a large name, he went on in 
growing power to devote five years to the or- 
ganization of the University of Rochester. A 
very similar work was done by him in Brooklyn, 
in connection with the Polytechnic. In 1861 
Mr. Vassar began work on the institution which 
wasto take his name at Poughkeepsie. On 
Jan. 24th in that year he wrote to Dr. Raymond 
inviting him to hecome a trustee on the board 
which he proposed to aesemble, to receive the 
property he wished to devote the new enter- 
prise and totake the steps required to carry 
out his plans. In 1864 Dr. Raymond became the 
first president of the new college, which was 
now nearly ready to open its doors and begin 
the work of instruction. About one-third of the 
book is devoted tothe history of Vassar Col 

This work is 
done fairly well; but not as fully nor with as 
much of broad acquaintance with the question 
of higher education should be. One 
thing which fortunate to 
Vassar, the 


lege, and it is none too much. 


as it 
lias proved most 
editor of this biography clearly 
understands that it was not founded to pro- 
mote any particular view of education and 
was not committed from the start to any edn- 
cational ian, There Is quite enough, probably 
of affectionate in these 
pages, and there is entertaining biog- 
raphy. The book will, no doubt, be more alive 
to the earlier graduates of Vassar than to ordi- 
To us itis rather disappointing, 
as it not only makes ont a less important his- 
tory than we expected, but faila to delineate a 
hero who comes up to the encomiums lavished 
on him in the book, or, we may add, tu justice 
t> Dr. Raymond, to the estimation in which he 
has been held. 


too much, eulogy 


some 


nary readers, 


...- Arthur Gilman bas undertaken the edito- 
rial responsibility of ‘* Lothrop’s Library of En- 
tertaining Histories.” of which forthcoming ee- 
ries we have Egypt, by Clara Erskine Clement. 
This hook has been prepared by Mrs. Clement 
in much the same way as her hand-books on 
art, which it resembles, both in its merits and 
its faults. The basis of information in the 
book, as far as it proceeds from original 
knowledge, is the personal observations of the 
author, gleaned in Egyptian travel. For the 
rest, she has built up on this foundation a 
large and interesting compilation, composed 
into a narrative which covers Fgyptian his- 
tory from the first dawn to the Suez Canal and 
the Khedive’s Bondholders. The work has been 
put together with much pains and with a con- 
siderable amount of a certain kind of research, 
which has, at least, produced, pictures and 
all, an imposing result. On examination, it 
appears, however, that the learning of which 
it is made {fs not the author's, which would not 
be a very important consideration could we 
only ascertain, by any reasonable amount of 
pains, from whom it has been gathered and on 
what authority it is presented. As the matter 
now stands, all the reader can know ts that 
Mrs. Clement has found this matter somewhere 
and put it together as well as she could. This 
is not the method pursued in the various admi- 
rable little manuals of popular history we bave 
praised from time to time, and it fs not a meth- 
ol which will attract much confidence to a 
series in which it is permitted. The book has, 
however, the merit of condensing into one 
brief view the entire history of Egypt, through 
all its varying fortunes, not omitting 4 little 
splash into the Alexandrian speculations, 
which, however, except for the philosopbie air 
they diffuse around, might as well have been 
omitted So far as we know, this is not merely 
the latest, but the only small volume which is 
at all suited to the need of readers who require 
a popular book and cannot look up for them- 
selves the history, point by point, in larger and 
better works. 


..--From Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co, we 
have The Book of Common Prayer and Adminia- 
tration of the Sacraments and other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church, as Amended by the 
Presbyterian Divines in the Royal Commission of 
1661, and in Agreement with the Directory for Pub- 
lic Worship of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, Edited, with a supplementary 
treatise, by Professor Chas. W. Shields, D.D., 
LL.D., of Princeton Coliege. There is no date 
affixed to the imprimatur of this book, as there 
should be. It is a species of unfair dealing 
with the public to omit it. We conclude from 
internal signs that this isa reprint of the re- 
vision of 1861, which appeared in 1864. There 
is alarge amount of matter in Professor Shields’s 
supplementary treatise, which, while it adds to 
the literary value of the book, renders etill 
more unfit for use in worship a volume which 
was already too bulky for that purpose. The 


comparative table at the end exhibits to the 
eye, at a glance, the relation between the 
Presbyterian, the Anglican, and other books 
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of common prayer. The history of the com- 
pilation, and of its later fortunes in Scotland 
and in this country, is fully given As com- 
pared with Dr. Baird’s book, it is neither so 
full nor so free. It confines itself to the Scotch 
form, and its emendations and adaptations, 
while in the other there is a wider range of 
selections, and even a choice offered among 
several fall forms of service. As the editor 
could hardly expect worshipers to carry his 
elaborate treatise to church with their Prayer- 
book, we have assumed that the book was 
intended for study and use at home. In this 
view of the matter, we do not see why the 
whole bulk of the Psalter should have been 
included. In Scotland this ritual never came 
into congregational use to any extent. Some 
of the ministers have, however, used its 
prayers. We think the whole service, or 
something very like it, is followed in the old 
High Kirk, Edinburgh. 


-+«» The Angels of God, by the Rev. Lewis R. 
Dunn, D. D. (New York: Phillips & Hunt), is 
a little volume in the common size of Sundav- 
school booka, which seta forth in a thorough 
and systematic way the ordinary Orthodox 
doctrine of angels, their origin, nature, 
form, number, office, ete. It treata also of 
fallen angels and throws all the light that can 
be collected into their ministry to dying saints 
and employment in Heaven.— Amy’s Pro- 
bation ; or, Sir Months at a Convent Schoo! (by 
the same house), gives a serious answer to the 
question Shall Protestant girls sent to 
Catholic schoole?—one which parents ought 
to decide with very great care. From the 
same publishers we have Drifting and Auchored, 
by Mrs. E. J. Rielimond, a very good Sunday- 
school book, written simply and seriously, with 
an honest and true-bearted purpose of guiding 
souls perplexed with doubt. The heroine be- 
gins ae a decided skeptic, bnt, after vears of 
aimless and uneatisfactory drifting, reaches a 
settled faith. The method described is not 
dogmatic nor argumentative. She is re- 
claimed by the genial persuasion of Christian 
example and influence and the illuminating 
work of an ever-deepening and progressive ex- 
perience. The same house (Phillips & 
Haunt) send ue also the fifth volume, by Emma 
Leslie, in the ‘‘ Church Jistory Stories,” 
Walter; A Tale of the Times of Wesley. We 
have so recently noticed Vol. IV in this series 
that we merely repeat in general what was 
said of the series, with the additional remark 
that thie volume does not strike usas being 
fally equal to “‘Saxby,"’ the one previously 
noticed. 





be 








....In the Messrs. Macmillan's ‘‘ Household 
Library of Exposition’ we have Adam, Noah, 
and Abraham : Expository Readings on the Book 
of Genesis, by Joseph Parker, D.D., second 
edition. Dr. Parker makes no account of bib- 
lical scholarship—not, at least, of any later 
than the Reformation ; but, nevertheless, we 
like his expositions. There is much good, 
plain talk in them, on the basis of a sound 
Christian philosophy. After all, what we need 
in this world is, not to have our views of the- 
ology and biblical criticism corrected ; but to 
be instructed how to live, what principles to 
trust to, what leading to follow, and to be 
cheered and stimulated on our way. For sim- 
ple usefulness of this kind Dr. Parker’s volume 
may be commended. In the same series 
the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., has a volume of 
lectures Jacob, and Joseph. Dr. 
Dods is ¢ man of deeper thought and more 
knowledge. In these lectures he does not fall 
into the negative or critical vein, but holds 
himself to the simple work of feeding the 
flocks with the Word. The Scripture history 
is treated as a strong light for the revelation 
of the minor facts and essence of modern life. 
The autbor is peculiarly happy in putting his 
readers on easy and familiar terms with biblic- 
al characters, and making them feel that a 
common nature and destiny binds them and 
us together. These volumes are both on good 
paper and so printed and bound as to make it 
a pleasnre to hold them in the band and read 
them 





on = Jsaac, 


....Professor Edward Dowden is well 
known to all students of Shakespeare that the 
Messrs. Harper cannot be disappointed in re- 
publishing the third Engli-h edition of his 
Shakespearian Essays—Shalapere: A 
Study of his Mind and Art. To readers who do 
not know this book we are giad to dntroduce 
it as one of the best of its kind. The criticism 
which it emplovs, though of a kind to provoke 
the ire of Mr. Swinburne, on grounds which 
have never been clear to us, is in the best 
modern style—that which has prevailed since 
Coleridge and Schlegel. It is not tbe crit- 
icisem of an editor who is most anxious 
about the text and the exposition of the pas- 
sage, vor for dates and historic items; but 
that of the deep student, who, when the text 
is settled, applies himself to the creations of 
the poet and to reproduce his conceptions, 
aims, and intentions in the characters he has 
represented. However we may disagree with 
the author in his conclusions here and there, 


so 
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or in the details of his critical theories, no one 
is so well informed on the subject that he can 
afford to pass these studies by; and for one 
who is not well informed there is no more 
rapid nor fruitful method of entering into 
the heart of the Shakespeare lore than by de- 
voting himself to the careful reading of these 
studies. 


-++»The Moral Pirates, by W. L. Alden 
(Harper & Brothers), is a fresh and healthy 
tale, the sense of which requires MORAL to be 
writ large. The school ends about July Ist, 
and Papa Wilson finds all his boys on his hands 
through the hot weather. One of them he 
discovers deep in a pirate story, and goes to 
Uncle John to know why a boy of his should 
care to read about pirates. ‘“‘ Because,” says 
Unele, ‘‘he is a boy. . When I wasa 
boy, I wanted to be either a pirate or astage- 
driver I didn’t want to kill anybody, I 
wanted to bea moral and benevolent pirate. 
Send the boys to me, and I will find something 
for them to do that will make them forget 
piracy all summer.” Accordingly, Uncle John 
maps out the summer cruise of the ‘ White 
Wing,”’ the story told in this book. The boys 
get into plenty of trouble, but never twice 
into the same one. They learn by experience 
and have a great deal of simple, natural 
enjoyment. There is no little pure fun in the 
story. The pictures make out the boys to 
have been younger than we believe they were 
or than they should have been to have gone 
alone into such a cruise. But the crufse was a 
good one, and the story is good, too. 


.... We have received from the author a very 
handsomely printed edition of the oration on 
John Wickliffe and the First Fnglish Bib'e, de- 
livered by Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., in 
the Academy of Music, Dec. 24, 1880, on the 
occasion of the recent Wickliffe Celebration 
and at the invitation of the directors of the 
Bible Society (A. D. F. Randolph). Portions 


- of the address omitted in the delivery are in- 


cluded, with occasional foot-notes. Also 
a copy of the Minutes of the National Council of 
the ¢ longyeqational Churches of the United Statea 
at the Fourth Session held in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Nor. 11th—15th, 1880 (Boston: Cong. 
Pub. Soc.). This report, printed unfform in 
size and style with the previous editions, con- 
tained the notes of proceedings and text of 
memorials, reports, and documents presented. 
Among these we observe the paper presented 
by Dr. Hiram Mead onthe adoption of a new 
declaration of faith, together with the pre- 
ceding memorial and the final report on the 
subject 





.... lt is not an easy thing to retell the sto- 
ries and histories of the Bible, as we generally 
have to repeat to every aufhor who makes the 
attempt. Yet, with all the probability of fail- 
ure (by which we mean failure in the sense 
that the retelling is likely to be no better and 
presumptively not so good as the Bible form), 
we must recognize the call for such a work. 
It is required in the home. It is wanted for 
Sunday. We are, therefore, glad to see that 
Charlotte M. Yonge has set her hand to the 
work, and published a volume of Young Folk’s 
Bible History (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.). 
She has broken up the whole history Into some 
fifty one brief narratives, which revolve around 
subjects well chosen to form the center of a 
story and to connect its parts in thetelling. 
We shall be much mistaken if this book does 
not prove to be useful in many homes, in fix- 
ing the facts of Seripture history in the young 
minds and in giving them a good perspective 
of thar history as a whole. 


... Christmas Day and All the Year (Boston : 
Geo. H. Ellis) came out too late for the Holi- 
days, but in such good form and with so many 
bright and pleasing stories as to make it al- 
ways in season. There are twenty-five stories, 
in two hundred and seventy pages, which 
shows that each tale is short. They are sim- 
ple, healthy, diverting, and amusing stories, 
good fora voungster to read at any time, and 
better vet, perhaps, to help a mother on through 
the day with the children. We observe, 
among other good points, that the stories, as a 
whole, have very clever titles, which is a point 
of some importance even with the juveniles. 


....How T Found it North and South, together 
with Mary's Statement (Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard), purports to be the personal narrative of 
a man who, having made a number of attempts 
to earn an honest living, and failed in the North 
and failed in the South, now ventures another 
failure in laying his story before the public. 
The narrative has, at least, as mach verisimili- 
tude as this, that it makes the impression on 
every page of a man who would fail every- 
where, and for the very good reason that he 
would not be contented with the moderate 
success which was the utmost he was designed 

haa achieve. 

' s+ Dr. E. M. Hunt, of the New Jersey State 
Board of Health, sends us an effective pam- 
phiet on The State and the Liquor Traffe (New 





York National Temperance Society, 58 Reade 












Street), in which he discusses the legal aspects 
of the question and the results hich have fol- 
lowed the various modifications of legislation. 
He discusses more briefly the question in its 
relation to the public health. 


--..-The Messrs. Pach Bros. send us from 
their studio a very interesting photograph of 
President Hayes and His Cabinet, taken while in 
session. The photographs are characteristic 
and like. The whole will be a valuable souvenir 
of an administration which, we believe, will 
not fail to look well in history. 


.--. We have received Vol. VII of the Library 
Magazine, a very cheap and very handy collec- 
tion of very valuable contributions to foreign 
reviews. 


LITERARY NEWS. 
Dr. Scuarr writes us: 


“ Brp_e Hover, N. Y., March 7th, 1881. 
“To THE Epitor or THE INDEPENDENT: 
“In answer to many questions and to cor. 
rect misunderstandings on the part of the 
public, I beg leave, in behalf of the Bible Re- 
vision Committee, to make the following state- 
ment: 
“1, The Revised New Testament will be pub- 
lished by the English University presses, in 
May next, in different sizes and styles of bind- 
ing, at corresponding prices. 
“2. The American Committee give their 
sanction to the University editions, as contain- 
ing the text pure and simple. 
“*3, The Committee have no connection with 
any of the proposed reprints. 
“4. The publication of the Revision will be 
precisely on the same footing as the present 
Authorized Version; thatis, protected by copy- 
right in England and free in this country. 
“5. The American Committee will present 
to every old and new contributor of not less 
than ten dollars toward the ¢rpenses of their 
work a memorial copy of the best Uni- 
versity edition. in royal octavo, handsomely 
bound and inscribed. This offer holds good 
till next May, and the copies will be forwarded, 
free of expense, as s00n as received. 
* PHILip ScHAFF, 
“ President of the Committee.” 





Two new biographies of the First Napoleon 
have recently appeared in Europe. One is 
entitled “Bonaparte and His Time,’ by M. 
Jung, an extreme Republican, which shows 
Napoleon in his worst light. The* other is Dr. 
Bohtlingk’s ‘* Napoleon Bonaparte: His Youth 
and His Rise to Power.” This work is pub- 
Mshed in Germany and takes an impartial 
view of Napoleon’s character. Both biogra- 
phies dwell at length on bis early life. 


Mr. James Freeman Clarke has been en- 
gaged for some years upon a work to be 
entitled ‘The Legend of Didymns.” Itis a 
work of fiction and of a similar character to 
Gov. Lew Wallace's “ Ben Hur,” the period of 
the story being at the coming of Christ, and 
its characters Hebrews. : 


Mr. Benson J. Lossing, who is writing ‘‘A 
History of New York City,’’ originally intend- 
ed to limit the subject to the progress and life 
of the metropolis in the last thirty years He 
bas now decided to go more into historic de- 
tail, and will begin with the discovery of the 
island, in 1609. 


M. Gillis, a wealthy merchant of St. Peters- 
burg, has offered a prize of 1,000 florins for 
the best exposition of Kant’s views on ‘“ The 
Ideality of Time and Space.’’ He will also 
publish the successful work at his own ex- 
pense and give the profits to the author. 


The May Scribner will contain the opening 
chapters of Mr. Cable’s new serial story, 
‘““Madame Delphine.” It fs said to present 
several strange situations, and to treat of 
pirates and other lawless characters in New 
Orleans. 


A biography of Ratazzi, the celebrated 
Italian statesman, is being written by his wife, 
and will soon appear under the title of 
“* Ratazzi,et son Temps.’ A number of inter- 
esting documents will be published in the 
work. 


The Rev. Frederic M. Bird, a frequent con 
tributor of “‘ Hymn Notes” to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, bas accepted the professorship of psychol- 
ogy, Christian evidence, and rhetoric at Lebigh 
University, South Bethlehem, Penn. 


A German commission has been engaged 
since 1871in revising Luther’s translation of 
the Bible. The final reading will be eom- 
pleted next September, after which ‘the text 
will be printed. ; 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. will shortly 
issue a new edition of Worcester’s Dictionary, 
with a supplement of 200 pages, containing 
more than 12,000 new words, and a vocabulary 
of synonymes. 

“New Nobility: A Story of Europe and 
America,” by Col. J. W. “Forney, will shortly 





be published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


MADGE, THE VIOLET-GIRL, 


By" MARY "D. BRIN 
aqthoep of “ Somebod “ The Home 


” both of which iy ad ms are 
included in this hich Righty bey wan 





Printed on cream-tinted toned ‘1 th violet 
marginal border. Beautifully eoree Se Miss C. 
A. Nort’ and bound in silk-finished pearl cloth, 


beveled boards, elaborate gold-and- mie tracery, with 
artistic design painted in water-colors, making in 
every “a ory a =e EXQvisiTe GiFt- Book. 

ery pathetic story, a, and 
oweethy be told, en it cannot fail to be popular.” —Harp- 


s Weekl 
a“ HARLAN, Publishe 


oo sy 6 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED (March Sth) 
THE AUTHORIZED EDITION OF 


REMINISCENCES BY THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 


Edited, with Preface, by JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
1 vol., 8vo, gilt top, &2.50. 


Before Mr. Carlyle’s death ft was announced that 
he had placed in the hands of Mr. James Anthony 
Froude all his correspondence, papers, and other 
material for the Life which he — Ry ee Mr. 
Froude to write; but espectall 

over to him a series of memo 
be published immediately after his d 


ren 
parts were written at aePevent times in Carlyle's life 
and show its different phases. - 





WILL BE PUBLISHED MARCH 12ra. 


THE MEMOIRS OF PRINCE MET- 
TERNICH. 


Vols. Ill and IV, 1815—’29. Containing particulars of 
the Congresses of Laybach, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
Verona, and the Eastern War of 1829. Edited by 


his son, Prixce RICHARD METTERNICH. Trans-, 


lated by ROBINA NAPIER. 2 vols, 8vo. 
per vol., $2.50. 


The publication of the first division of the Metter- 
nich Memoirs was the chief .ougas in the biograph- 
feal literature of last vear second 
k back for a year longer by “che custodians of 
ce Metternich's oe. has been waited for with 
an eagerness which its contents certal justify. 
The interest given to the first epoch by =e revela- 
tions as to NS AT and his time att 


this 
Fousintovenee, while his 
of the time makes these long in an 
unsu contribution tor ever history as well. 


Price 





These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 

NOW READY, THE APRIL NUMBER 
THE BEST FASHION MAGAZINE. 
THE 

New York Monthly Fashion Bazar. 
Price 25 cts. per sony. Subscription price, 

Containing a S lendid’ Colored Fashion Plate of 
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CET THE STANDARD. 
The Largest and Most Complete Dictionary of the English Language. 


JUST RHADY. 


4A NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S 
QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


WITH SUPPLEMENT, - 


Embracing 204 Additional Pages, 


Containing over 12,500 New Words and a Vocabulary of 
Synonymes of Words in General Use. 


A large, handsome volume of 2,058 quarto pages, containing considerably 
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Religions Intelligence. 


CONVOCATION ON DEALING WITH 
RITUALISM. 


Convocation, after a short session, was, 
as usual when any important question is 
before it, prorogued till May 17th. Be- 
fore prorogation, however, a resolution was 
passed conceruing treatment of ritualistic 
grievances, which gives much satisfaction 
to the ritualists, and dixcussion was had on 
the kindred question of the constitution of 
ecclesiastical courts. 

The Lower House, after some debate, 
adopted as an articulus cleria gravamen, 
proposed by Canon Gregory, which speaks 
of the “fresh outburst of life” in the 
Church of England in the last half cen- 
tury, under the influence of which many 
churches have been erected, large sums of 
money raised to beautify churches; of 
the wide diversities of taste and feeling 
developed; and of the conflicts which have 
arisen on the attempt to revive a disused 
ritual and make more prominent the cel- 
ebration of the Holy Communion. In 
view of these facts, the gravamen proposes 
the following reformandum : 





“The House, therefore, prays that your 
lordships, having regerd to the uncertuin- 
ties which have been widely thought to sur- 
round some interpretations of ecclesiastical 
law, as well as the peculiar character of 
parishes and congregations placed in the 
most dissimilar religious Fano meng 
would discountenance, so far as possible, 
legal proceedings in those matters. In mak- 
ing this request, the House feels that tiis 
forbearance must be conditioned by limita- 
tions. It prefers, however, to remit the 
consideration of those limitations to your 
lordships, assembled in this solemn synod, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit.” 


This matter came before the Upper House, 
and was discussed, in connection with a 
resolution offered by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
as follows : 

“That this House, having taken into con- 
sideration the petitions and memorials 
brought before it by His Grace, the presi- 
dent, and also the articulus cleré presented 
to it by the Lower House, is of opinion that 
litigation in matters of ritual is to be depre- 
cated and deplored and, if possible, to be 
avoided, It also declares that authority to 
settle differences in such matters isinherent in 
the episcopal office, as witnessed by ancient 
practice and as referred to in the preface to 
the Book of Common Prayer; and, while 
this House entertains the hope that the 
clergy, a8 in duty bound, will, in pm 
tion with the laity, support the legitimate 
exercise of this authority, it also expresses 
its confidence that this authority will be 
exercised by the bishops of this province, 
in their respective dioceses, with an earnest 
eudeavor to compose such differences with- 
out litigation, and at the same time to main- 
tain order, decency, purity of doctrine, aud 
edificat.on in divine worship.” 

The Bishop of Ely thought that the bishops 
ought to treat both defect and excess in 
ritual with equal tenderness, dealing with 
them to the last by personal influence, not 
by the sharp and indiscriminating touch of 
the law. The Bishop of Llandaff rejoiced 
in the expression which bad come from the 
Lower House, and hoped that all who ap- 
proved it, whether members of the Church 
Union or the Church Association, would re- 
nounce such connection. The twosocicties 
had been great fomenters of litigation. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol said 
the standard of knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures had unquestionably declined in 
respect of candidates, and he attributed the 
decline chiefly to the ‘‘ miserable contro- 
versies” now vexing the Church. The 
remedy he would propose would be to say 
to ‘‘our younger men,” in the name of 
Almighty God, ‘‘read a littie more He- 
brew” and ‘‘study a little more earnestly 
your Greek Testament.” 

The Bishop of Rochester said there was 
a great deal of ritual in his diocese. With 
in five miles of London Bridge there were 
six churches in which a very extreme ritual 
has been used several years, with a com- 
plete system of confession. In several 
other churches a modified ritual has been 
in use; but in no case has any complaint 
been made to the bishop. There had been 
toleration and there had been peace. He 
was in favor of a wide and tolerant com- 
prehension; but he did not interpret tolera- 
tion as binding the bishop to tae filling of 
a vacancy in a church which had had an 
ilegul ritual with an incumbent who would 


continue the illegal practices. 
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4 The Bishop of Norwich believed in-tol- | other Brahmos. The following “‘salats” were 


eration; but, as to the limits of toleration, a 
bishop should be guided not by his own 
opinion, but by the written law of the 
Church. The toleration asked for should 
be exercised in the administration of th 
law, just as it had been. ; 

The Bishop of Peterborough said his dio- 
cese had furnished no cases for the news- 
papers, and he had always held it wise not 
to know or see too much, and not to harass 
the clergy as to alterations of ritual. The 
difficulty had been aggravated by the posi- 
tion taken by those who desired to iutro- 
duce exireme novelties of ritual. They 
have taken the line of hard legality as 
against the bishops. They ask for tolera- 
tion from the bishops toward whom they 
are most intolerant. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells supported 
the motion of the Bishop of Lincoln; but 
he could not see how any question of toler- 
ation arises when a clergyman chooses to 
putachurch to which he is appointed to 
uses which the law has neither sanctioned 
nor approved, and within its walls to prac- 
tice usages which compromise the Church 
as a teacher of doctiine. 

After several other bishops had spoken in 
general terms of approval of the motion, 
the Archbishop pointed out the difference 
between cases of excess and cases of defect. 
No clergyman of the latter class had ever 
refused tocomply with the law, when called 
upon to do so. The bishops themselves 
were charged with defect in not wearing 
copes in cathedrals; but the matter had 
never been brought into court for decision. 
He believed that every bishop would wear 
a cope, if it was shown to him that he ought. 
At the close of the president’s speech, the 
motion was put and carried unanimously, 

In regurd to the relations of Church and 
state, the bishops adopted the following 
resolution: 

‘Whereas, This House has received a re- 
ort from the Lower House on the relations 
yetween Church and state, and also a re- 
port on clergy discipline; and, whereas 
many members of the Church have from 
time to time expressed their strong dissatis- 
faction with the present constitution of the 
courts ecclesiastical; and, whereas the laws 
relating to clergy discipline are in many 
respects in need of amendment, this House 
requests His Grace the President to pray 
Her Majesty to issue a royal! commission of 
inquiry into the said laws and the constitu- 
tion of the said courts, with a view to the 
full statement aud consideration of all ob- 


may be shown to be amiss,” 

THe Brahmos celebrated tu January the 
fifty-first anniversary of the Brahmo Somaj. 
The eleven days previous were spent “in pre- 
paration of spirit.’ The celebration ‘ began 
in earnest”? on thel2th. “ Above thiftty yen- 
tlemen assembled at the Lily Cottage ou the 
evening of that day. Up to twelve inthenight 
conversation was maintained on a variety of 
subjects, after which the Brahmos went down- 
stairs and formed a saxkirtun party, going 
round the tankand singing devotional songs 
as they went. The moon shed a genial luster 
upon all things below, and the sweetness of 
Nature was enhanced by the melodious voice 
of the Singing Missionary. The kirtan was con- 
ducted with earnestness and devotion. The 
party returned about one, and took their seats 
in the worship-room. Five missionaries then 
seated themselves in two groups, of three and 
two each, and, joining their hands, they were 
exhorted to lead apostolical lives, uniting 
their hearts’ allegiance to the Supreme Being 
aud depending for every action of their lives 
upon the guidance of Heaven. In their new 
lives they should find themselves ina state of 
complete harmony with each other. They 
would seem to work with the same hand, their 
eyes would be united, they would speak with 
one tongue, and they would have one mind. 
The Almighty would speak to them and 
through them, and they would draw their in- 
spiration from him alone. At 3 o’clock 
service was held, after which till 6 in the murn- 
ing there was singing and sankirtan.” Thus 
passed the first day. On the evening of the 
second day the song of the Arati was sung and 
there was an “enthusiastic sankirtan.”” On 
the third day a portrait of Ram Mohun Roy 
was unveiled, Keshub Chu. ler Sen presiding. 
The celebration extended through fifteen days, 
the most notable meeting being that of the Gen- 
eral Conference, on the 20th. The report pre- 
sented on that occasion for the past year 
stated that the great enterprise of the year, 
which would make it memorable in the 
history of the Brahmo Somaj, was the ‘ com- 
munion with saints’’ observed by eight pil- 
grimages to the bouse of the miuvister, all 








the missionaries joining them,  Ddesides 





specially honored : Moses, Feb. 22d ; Socra- 
tes, March 7th; Sakys, March 14th; The 
Rishis, March 2lst; Christ, Aug. 8th; Mo- 
hammed, Sept. 19th; Chaitanya, Sept. 26th; 
Scientific Men, October 84. The attendance 
at the theological institution had averaged 
a hundred. Fifteen missionaries had been em- 
ployed io Calentta and six in Dacca, besides 
fourteen sadhaks (gentlemen who do mission 
work without renouncing their secular call- 
ings), of whom four assisted the missionaries. 
The flag of the New Dispensation had been 
carried all around India. Thirteen somajes 
were established. A letter was read from 
members of the Prarthana Somaj, of Bumbay, 
expressing the hope that all schisms would be 
healed, and that there might be a united 
Theistic Church in India. The letter was re- 
ceived with great satisfaction ard a resolution 
passed in accord with its spirit, Among the 
many resolutions adopted was the following : 

“That this meeting offers its thank: to all 
antagonists of the Brahmo Somaj of India, 
who have tried in various ways to hinder its 
work, persecute its members, and misrepresent 
and maligu its workers, as they have thereby 
indirectly promoted the zeal and intensified 
the devotion of God’s true believers in India.”’ 
After this, complaints were made of misrep- 
resentations of the Brahmo Somaj in India 
and England, and Protab Chunder Mozumdar 
was appointed toreply tothem. At the con. 
clusion of the Conference, the chairman, Mr. 
Sen, suggested that hereafter the missionaries 
should have a distinctive title, and be called 
** Reverend Brother,’ or Sraddheya Bhai. The 
celebration closed January 27th, with “soli- 
tary communion round the Kamai” and Kir- 
tan. 


....A letter from a Protestant in Belgium 
states that the slumbering war between Liber- 
als and Catholics will soon break out afresh. 
Two questions are before the Belgian Cham- 
ber: “ The reduction of the bishops’ salaries 
and the inspection of convents, which the 
Liberal majority appeared determined to vote, 
so soon as the government shall take the initia- 
tive by bringing forward the two bills. While 
awaiting this battle, the Liberals have oc- 
cupied their leisure with the schools question, 
as under the consideration of the parliament- 
ary commission. The constitution of that 
commission is not satisfactory, norits proceed- 
ings free from partiality or suspicion. It has, 
nevertheless, served to make known some 
curious details of the action of the clergy and 
their friends in favor of what they style ‘in- 
struction according to God.’ Some of the 
facts disclosed are hurdly credible concerning 
the pressure and iutimidation brought to bear 
upon ‘the liberty of fathers of families,’ with 
a view to emptying the lay schools. The 


icenn or er > tation | priests pursue their efforts to the bed of death. 
jections, en ~ 7 © a Take, for example, the case of one poor map, 


who iu the very agonies of dissolution was 
urged to promise, before witnesses, to with- 
draw his children from the communal school, 


| on pain of being refused absolution.” 








.... The Catholic press claims an increase of 
Catholic as agaiust state schools in Belgium. 
In the province of Antwerp they have 63,469 
children and 13,146 infants in their schools. 
In the province of Limbourg they have in all 
26,831, against 7,526 in the state schools. The 
Jesuits have in Belgium twelve colleges, in 
which there were 5,106 students at the begin- 
ning of the scholastic year. Of these, 1,362 
are in the elementary classes. 


...-The Pope, in a recent address to the 
cardinals, referred to the renewed attacks and 
the insults heaped upon the Church in nearly 
all parts of the world. Therefore, an extraor- 
dinary jubilee is announced this year through- 
out Christendom, for the purpose of imploring 
the Almighty to bestow better times upon the 
Church. 


....The Parker Memorial building in Boston 
is to remain in the possession of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society. The purchase 
was not completed, but the Spiritualist, who 
was to have paid the money, has given $25,000 
toward reducing the indebtedness. 


..-A special meeting of the Moravian Syn- 
od for the Northern District of the American 
Province is called for May of this year, at 
Bethlehem. The regular session of the Synod 
occurs in 1883. This meeting is called to con- 
sider preseing financial questions. 


...-Ten dioceses of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, including those of New York and 
Long Island, are united in support of a system 
of uniform Sunday-school lessons. The lessons 
for six months of 1881 were recently selected 
by the committee. 


....In the nine months since the meeting of 
the Presbyterian Assembly seventy-one Pres- 
byterian ministers have died, against seveuty- 
six for the previous twelve months. 


...-The Rev. E. P. Hammond is conducting 
revival meetings tn Toronto. 











| (March 10, 1881, 


Missions, 


Lavy Li, wife of the viceroy of the Pro- 
vince of Peh-Chili, was very sick, and could 
get no relief from Chinese treatment. Mies 
Howard, an American missionary physician, 
was Called in, and Lady Li recovered. Full of 
gratitude for the results of Western medical 
skill, the viceroy established a dispensary, 
which has now developed into a fine hospital, 
established by native funds, for the benefit of 
sick and suffering Chinese, and in charge of 
Drs. McKenzie and Howard. The cure of Lady 
Liand the opening of the dispensary in the 
goveruor-general’s own official residence are 
already known to our readers ; but the erection 
and formal opening of the London Mission 
Hospital are an outcome of a most notable 
event in Chinese missions, not expected so 
soon. The Rev. Henry D. Porter, who writes 
for The Advance an account of the opening of 
the hospital, regards the movement as very 
auspicious, perhaps epochal. The opening 
took place in December, and was attended by 
the viceroy in state, many other Chinese 
officials and a number of foreign consuls beiug 
present. When the governor had beén seated 
in the place of honor, an address, written in 
‘elegant classical Chinese,’”” was read by a 
young preacher of the London Mission. The 
viceroy received the paper after it was read, 
and rose and said: ‘‘ Truly, Dr. McKenzie, you 
make a fine account of my liitle effort to assist 
the poor. How am I worthy of your many 
compliments?’ The viceroy then inspected 
the rooms and apparatus, and then he heard 
more addresses from foreign consuls. Tothese 
a reply was read by the viceroy’s interpreter, 
“in correct and elegant French.” Fol- 
lowing this came the feast, after which the 
governor left, amid the boom of cannon and 
the sound of music. On the Sunday following 
a union service was held in the hospital, at 
which the four societies at work in Tieutsin, 
with their one hundred or more communicants, 
were represented. The building is in the 
Chinese order of architecture and cost 4,000 , 
taels (about $6,000). The whole amount, ex- 
cept about 500 taels, has been subscribed. 
The dispensary and hospital together involved 
an expense of 7,000 taels, of which the vice- 
roy gave 4,000 and other high officials the 
remainder. 





....One of the stations of the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s (Tanganyika Mission) is at 
Mtowa, in Uguha, on the western shore of the 
Lake. Mr. Hutiey, in the February number of 
The Chronicle of the Society, gives a very in- 
teresting sketch of the country and its people. 
The part of Uguha in which the station is sit- 
uated is north of the Lukuga and contains 
15,000 or 20,000 people. The Waguba are 
peaceable and industrious generally, and in 
dulge iu drink chiefly after harvest; but 
liquor does not make them at all quarrelsouice— 
quite the reverse. They have numerous 
slaves, who, with their wives, assist them in 
their gardens or catch fish for them in the 
Lake. The people give great attention to the 
dressing of their hair, the women are profuse- 
ly tattooed, and the men have tacir front 
teeth chipped. Their clothing is somewhat 
scanty. The freemen live in one part of a 
village and the slaves in another. The 
chiefs have very many wives, sometimes several 
hundred; the freeman usually two or three. 
The houses, which resemble a beciive outside, 
are built of wattle and mud plaster. The 
young people and sometimes the women dance, 
but Mr. Hutley never saw the men daucing. 
One of the siugular customs is that each house- 
hold has two sets of kitchen utensils—one for 
the males and the other for the females. The 
sets are always kept separate. And, more than 
that, if the fire in one kitchen goes out, it must 
be lighted from avother fire of the same kiud; 
otherwise it is not mbara. When a native was 
invited to eat with Mr. Hutley’s servants, he 
first asked them where they got the fire tocook 
with; and, on fearning, he refused to touch 
the food, saying it was rot mbara. All wear 
charms, for protection from evil spirits. Their 
idea of Heaven is that it isa place where the 
good are gathered, and whence the bad are 
sbut out. 


_...The missionary expedition of the Board 
to Bihé, Central Africa, arrived at Benguela, 
Nov. 13th. Mr. Bagster writes very favorably 
of the present healthfulness of Benguela, of 
the bearing of the Portuguese officials, and of 
the accounts he has received of Bihé. The 
governor is to give him a letter to the king of 
Bihé, whom he hoped to see by the end of 
January, though he had been told he would 
have to wait three months for porters. Of the 
Bihéans he heard glowing accounts. They are 
strong and lusty and live ina climate where 
no quinine is needed. He was very anxious to 
leave Benguela before the heavy Spring rains 
come on, when the place is very unhealthy. 
Communication can be bed from Bike with the 
coast monthly. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF PRESI- 
DENT GARFIELD. 


THE ceremonies attending the Inauguration 
of General James A. Garfield as President of 
the United States, on Friday last, were re- 
markably impressive, the details receiving more 
attention than on any previous similar occasion. 
The approaches tothe Capitol were elaborately 
decorated and over 50,000 persons were gathered 
to witness the installation ceremonies on the 
east front, and to listen tothe inaugural ad- 
dress. Atten o’clock inthe morning the presi- 
dential party left the White House, and the 
procession, under the direction of General 
Sherman, as chief marshal of the day, began its 
march. ‘The party consisted of President 
Hayes, the President and Vice-President elect, 
and Senators Anthony, Bayard, and Pendleton, 
of the Senate Committee of Arrangements. 
The Cleveland Mounted Troops acted as a 
special escort, and formed a hollow square 
around the carriage occupied by General Gar- 
field. During the march much enthusiasm was 
stown by the spectators and cheers were loud- 
ly given for Garfield and Arthur. The Senate 
Chamber in the Capitol had in the mean- 
time been rapidly filling. The Diplomatic 
Corps, led by Sir Edward Thornton, the 
English ambassador, were present, in their 
court costumes, and the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, in their official robes. The 
galleries were crowded with ladies, and in the 
space reserved for the relatives and friends of 
the President were seated Mrs. President 
Hayes, Mrs. Garfield, her sons and daughter, 
and the aged mother of the President-elect: 
At about eleven o’clock Senator Blaine en- 
tered, escorting Major-General Wintield Scott 
Hancock, the late Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency. General Hancock was warmly 
applauded and the senators present rose to 
welcome him. Senator Conkling was the first 
to extend a greeting. At noon the Presidential 
party was announced, and at their entrance 
the senators and guests arose. Vice President 
Wheeler introduced General Chester A. Arthur 
as the Vice-President-elect, and, after a bricf 
address to the Senate, General Arthur took 
the oath of office, as administered by Mr. 
Wheeler. The retiring Vice-President bade 
farewell to the Senate and took his seat upon 
the floor. Shortly afterward, Speaker Randall 
made his appearance, followed by the members 
of the House, and as soon as quiet was re- 
stored a brief prayer was offered by the Chap- 
lain. Immediately upon its conclusion the 
proclamation convening the Senate in special 
session was read by the Secretary, and Vice- 
President Artbur administered the oath to the 
newly-elected senators. At the conclusion of 
these ceremonies the procession was formed, 
and all proceeded tothe east front of the Capi- 
tol, where the inaugural ceremonies were to take 

.place. As far asthe eye could reach, the space 
was densely packed with spectators. The 
weather, which had been threatening the pre- 
ceding night, had entirely cleared, and, though 
the air was somewhat cold, the sun shone 
brightly. As soon as the procession appeared 
upon the platform it was greeted with tremen- 
dous cheering, which ceased as General Gar- 
field stepped forward to deliver his inaugural 
address. This ceremony occupied half an 
hour and was received with marked attention, 
frequently interrupted by applause. Immedi- 
ately upon its conclusion the oath of office was 
administered by Chief-Justice Waite. Gener- 
al Garfield reverently kissed the Bible and was 
declared President of the United States of 
America. Theimmense assemblage gave three 
cheers for Garfield and Arthur, and the throng 
upon the platform warmly extended their com 
gratulations to the new Chief Magistrate. 
Upon the conclusion of these final ceremonies, 
the procession was reformed, and marched 
back to the Executive Mansion, where a recep- 
tion was held by President Garfield, at five 
o'clock. The Inauguration Bell, held in the 
evening, at the National Museum, was 
largely attended, and the festivities con- 
tinued until a late hour. The assemblage 
was of a somewhat promiscuous nature, as 
was expected, and a considerable number 

_ of colored persons were present. The affair 

passed off with great success. President and 

Mrs. Garfield retired from the scene at an early 

hour and returned to the White House. Ex- 

President and Mrs. Hayes were the guests of 

Senator Sherman until the following day, when 

they left Washington for Ohio, in a special 
ear. Taken asa whole, the inauguration of 
the twentieth President of the United States 
was a memorable even: and presents a marked 
contrast to the similar occasion of four years 
ago. The uncertainty regarding the proper 
count of the electoral vote at that period pre- 
vailed almost until the very day appointed for 
the inauguration of President Hayes, and the 
decision of the commission appointed by 

Congress to adjust the matter was looked 

vpos with sullen discontent by « large 
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Under these circumstances, the proceed- 
ings were remarkable for an absence of inter- 
est and attendant enthusiasm. It is doubtful 
if any inauguration has met with so general 
and complete an observance as that just cele- 
brated. Representative troops were present 
from nearly every state and the hotels and 
boarding-houses were crowded to their utmost 
capacity. The nature of the ceremony was very 
different than in the year 1801, when Thomas 
Jefferson rode on horseback to the Capitol, 
tied his horse to the railings, mounted the 
steps, and was sworn in as the third President 
of the United States. 


.-.-The last hours of the Forty-Sixih Con- 
gress were not marked by any legislation 
worthy of special mention. The Reapportion- 
ment Bill passed the House, fixing the number 
of representatives at 319 ; but the Senate failed 
to confirm this action, and the measure foes 
over for consideration by the new Congress. 
The Refunding Bill was also passed in the 
shape it came from the Senate; but it was 
vetoed by the President, who stated at length 
his reason for so doing. His objections to the 
bill were founded solely upon the fifth section, 
rendering a purchase of the three-per-cent. 
bonds by the national banks compulsory. The 
entire financial legislation of the late House 
was thus made ineffective. During the night 
session of March 3d Representative Singleton, 
of Illinois, raised the point of order that the 
sitting Congress came to an end at midnight ; 
but, ona motion to adjourn sine die, his vote 
alone was recorded in the affirmative. Several 
members were delayed from entering the Capi 
tol by the troops stationed at the entrances, to 
preserve order on the following day, and this 
action was loudly condemned in the House by 
several representatives. Mr. Hutchins, of New 
York, offered a resolution censuring the pro- 
ceeding, which he provounced as a breach of 
the parliamentary and constitutional privileges 
of the members of the House. This resolu- 
tion was the subject of an animated debate, 
which lasted almost to the hour of adjourn- 
ment, when Mr. Hutchins stated that he would 
not press a consideration of the matter. The 
House finally adjourned at noon on the 4th of 
March, after a series of complimentary resolu- 
tions to Speaker Randal]. Mr. Randall ad- 
dressed a few words of farewell, thanking the 
members fortheir action and declared the Forty- 
sixth Congress at an end. During the recent 
session the two houses of Congress have passed, 
with the President’s approval, 96 public acts, 
28 joint resolutions, and 89 private bills, these 
latter consisting of 47 relief and 42 pension 
bills. Over 100 bills remain upon the Speak- 
er’s table unacted upon. Upward of 100 of 
President Hayes’s nominations remain uncon- 
firmed by the Senate, the most prominent 
among them being that of the Hon. Stanley 
Matthews as Justice of the Supreme Cuurt. 

..-The death of Senator Carpenter, of Wis- 
consin, makes it probable that the Democratic 
members of the Senate will be enabled to ef- 
fect the organization of that body. 


News of the Week. 


----Details of the British defeat recently by 
the Boers are to the effect that the Boers car- 
ried the British position on Spitzkop by a 
rush. The cozrespondent of the London Stand 
ard was taken prisoner, but was afterward 
released. He reports that General Colley 
overestimated the strength of his position, and 
left but poorly defended its most vital part, 
which the Boers attacked in force. 

..-The Golos, of 8t. Petersburg, comment- 
ing, recently,on the Candahar debate in the 
British House of Lords, remarked that the 
present English Cabinet is not a Russophobist 
one, and Englishmen may rest assured about 
India so long as the Liberals remain in power. 

.-General Wood has temporarily sncceed- 
ed Gexcral Colley in command of the British 
forces in South Africa; but General Roberts 
will, it is reported, permanently succeéd him. 

..A prominent adherent of Agoob Khan 
will become governor of Candahar, on its 
evacuation by the British. 

..-The London Daily News says that General 
Roberts bears overtures for peace to the Boers. 

..England, Italy, and France have agreed 
to mediate between Peru and Chili. 














COMMON COLDS.—Every one is practi- 
cally familiar with common colds—the chill- 
ness and shivering, the dullness and languor, 
the soreness of the throat, pain in the head, 
and stuffed nostrils. We would recommend a 


timely use of Madame Forter’s Curative Cough 
Balsam, a safe, reliable, and pleasant remedy. 


Full directions on each bottle. es, 
25 cents. 
ee a 











BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA cures pain in Man and 
Beast. For use externally and internally. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


CLEARING SALE OF 


ALTARS, LECTERNS, FONTS, READING AND 
PRAYER DESKS, STALLS, ALMS DISKS, 
WITH INSCRIPTION, AND PLAIN 
CONTRIBUTION BOXES. 

MUST BE SOLD IN THIRTY DAYS 
PRICES VERY LOW FOR CASH. 


NO. 26 GROVE STREET. 


a “MIt Mineral Spring Water, from Harrison, Me. 

pure, delightful water, without taste or odor, un- 
donn bdtedly efficacious in Kidney, Stomach, Blood, and 
The claims of Summit Water are 
by prominent plot who have been cured 
MvEns, suren kCO 304 Broadway, N. Y. 





Malarial disorders. 
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Birds, 128 paces New Book o 
, 80 iNustra- 
— mh Pacts. on all birds 
—_ a Wn 3 list of me 


mail, 25 cts. 


Cc auaries,  opane 
airs, as * ‘Polly “Perkins. ” “Out im Wildwood,” and 
many yy oonen. 

. I. Holden, 387 6th Av., near 24th St., N.Y. 
AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 
Winds up cord itself. 
“A” shows iiion of 
lasses reeled up. No 
, breaking of glasses; very 
handy. usands of 
them are in use. By mail, 

25 cents. 
(| ey aN AM & 
McDOUGALL, M’t'rs, 
4 Liberty Place, N, Y. 
f ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 
FOR 
RHEUMATISM™M 
AND 
NEURALGIA, 
for diseases arising from an impure 
the blood. An Antidote for 
Prices SOc. oe d 9}. 4 80. be sent by mail. 


Can 
nae? & SON, 
Send for Cireviar. Greenwich 8t., N. ¥. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan, 
Broadway andiilb Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, 
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ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


and Decorative Porcelain. 
THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 
No. 206 FIFTH AVE., ——7—~4 Ln. a 
BETWEEN 25TH AND 26TH Sts., 
crock a MF. compete and unigue FY | if BRONES, 


SETS, etc.; choices 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN of the “ Worcester 
Royal” ee M of his 0 wn Derb: a — and the best 
renc a icants, all o} — im portations, 
and at MODERATE PR 


Visitorsinvited to i the eteck. 
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CoOK’s TOURS. 


Ne plus ultra Eppbitehes 2 + Economy. 
ain e Grand Excursion Pi arties ge pare 


choice of da 
Travel an th tel Fired. 
rave as ot ae ass, all n 
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particulars, sent tres 
— pendent Travelers 
THOS. OOK & SON, 2 B . 
C. A. B. TIONI, Manager. es rene yer Ast 
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W YORK AND PHIL 
yy BOUND BROOK HO J 


: 9 aes 
Leave New York from station C. RR oft N. J., foot 
Philadelphia. 

Streets, at 7:45, 9,10, 11:15 a.m.; 
1:80, 4, 0.80, KAS 11:80, 12 P. Mw. ‘On Sunday at 





8:45 « {530.4 P. M. 
For Third and Berks’ Streets, at 5:80, 11:15 4. m.; 1:90, 

4:30, 5:30 p.m. On Sunday at 8:4 
ton, Warren, wr Tucker | Streets, 520.7 7:45. 
i120. S : f sane 
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yn 
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ow Le yt Transfer Ce. "(Dodd's Express) will call for 
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Avenue. New York, and No. 
Street, Broo I Peter these offices are in pe 
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NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT, 
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NOTICES 


6” All commerications for the Hditcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Coturcns of this journal 
should be 2d *ieused to Tho Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

2” All com=unications for the Commeretal De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and ail business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE inDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t2 Remittances should be made payable to THE 
Inperenpenrt. 

0” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
Munications Whatever i« intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and adress of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication DBS asa 
@ueranty of good faith. 

t#™ We do not hu!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents 

t# Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


Last Friday Rutherford B. Hayes ceased 
to be the President of the United States, 
and James A. Garfield, the elect of the 
nation, having taken the oath of office, was 
at once invested with its powers and charged 
with its duties. This transfer of executive 
power, without resistance or disturbance of 
the public peace and with the acquiescing 
assent of fifty millions of people, is really 
the grand event which last week occurred 
at Washington. The splendor of the inau- 
guration ceremony, in the comparison, is 
utteily insignificant. The American peo- 
ple have proved to the world, now for 
alinost a century, their capacity for self- 
government under the Constitution of their 
choice. They make presidents by voting, 
and then abide by the result thereof, tol- 
erating no resistance to this sovereign de- 
cree of the popular will. This single 
principle, continued and maintained, will 
make the Republic as immortal as the race. 

Ex-President Hayes—though, like all his 
predecessors, he has not escaped much 
sharp criticism, and has not been altogether 
excmpt from mistakes—has given to the 
country a wise, judicious, and successful 
administration of public affairs. This is 
now the general verdict of the people and 
will be that of posterity. We extend to 
him our hearty salutation and congratula- 
tion, in view of the valuable service he has 
rendered to the nation during his presi- 


dential term. He has proved himself 
worthy of the trust committed to him. 








All eyes are now turned toward James A. 
Garfield, in his early boyhood the driver 
of horses on the tow-path of a canal, in 
his ripened manhood the Chief Magistrate 
of one of the greatest nations on earth, and, 
like the lamented Lincoln, a conspicuous 
illustration of the possibilities that attend 
even the humblest citizen of this Great Re- 
public. He has just entered upon his 
presidential career. His record as Presi- 
dent is yet to be made. The people knew 
their man when they elected him; and, hav- 
ing chosen him to the highest office in their 
gift, they now confidently expect that ths 
rare gifts with which Nature has endowed 
him, the high and varied oulture which his 
own industry has added to these gifts, the 
honest and upright character which his 
history demonstrates, the skill and tact 
acquired by a long experience in public 
life, and the sound principles of govern- 
mental policy held by the party electing 
him, will guide and control his administra- 
tion from the commencement to the end. 
We do not believe that President Garfield 
will disappoint these just expectations. 
His-antecedents point to success. He has 
never been a failure, anywhere or in any- 
thing. The public interests will be safe in 
his hands, and the great principles of the 
Republican party will find in him a clear- 
headed, cautious, and at the same time a 
true and faithful exponent. 

The Inaugural Address, while showing 
the scholarly pen, outlines the leading 
principles that will govern the new Admin- 
istration. The President believes that the 
United States are a ‘‘ nation,” and that its 
Constitution, laws, and treaties are to be 
respected and enforced as ‘“‘the supreme 
law of the land,” alike in respect to states 
and people. He believes in a free ballot 
and an bonest count, and that the Negroes 
of this country are to be protected in all 
their civil and political rights, and pledges 
the authority of his office to secure these 
ends. The remedy for-the ignorance of the 
Negro is not a denial of his rights, but an 
extensive and widely-diffused system of 
popular education, in which the General 
Government and the state governments 
should be colaborers. The hints of Presi- 
Gent Garfield as to currency, the national 
banks, refunding the public debt, and the 
encouragement of the manufactures and 
commeree 6f the country are all in the line 
of his well-known views. He refers to the 
Opinions on these subjects that he has often 
had occasion to express on the floor of Con- 
gress. We hope that what he says about 
Mormon polygamy will be followed up 
with recommendations and measures that 
will speedily bring to an end this vile and 
disgusting nuisance, as well us disgrace to 
ourcommon country. ‘‘ Thé civil service,” 
he thinks, ‘‘ can never be placed on a satis- 
factory basis until it is regulated by law”; 
and, hence, he proposes to ask Congress ‘‘ to 
fix the tenure of the minor offices of the 
several executive departments, and prescribe 
the grounds upon which removals shall be 
made during the terms for which incum- 
bents shall have been appointed.” 


The President, in the selection of his 
Cabinet, has chosen one member, Sena- 
tor Blaine, from New England; two mem- 
bers, Messrs. James and MacVeagh, from 
the Middle States; three members, Messrs, 
Windom, Kirkwood, and Lincoln, from the 
Northwestern States; and one member, Mr. 
William H. Hunt, from the South. This 
distribution, as to locality, ought to be satis 
factory to the country. The men selected 
are in the prime and vigor of ripened man- 
hood and all of them thorough and earnest 
Republicans. The President has shown 
admirable skill not only in the geograph- 
ical distribution of his Cabinet, but also in 
choosing such men as would harmonize all 
sections of the Republican party. He clearly 
recognizes the fact that he was elected by a 
united Republican party, and in the appor- 
tionment of Cabinet honors has evidently 
sought to strengthen and perpetuate that 
union, while choosing uble and competent 
men for his constitutional advisers. 

The circumstances are auspicious for the 
new Administration. The country isin a 
prosperoms condition. The next House of 


Representatives will be Republican, and the 
probability is that the same will be true of 
the Senate. here is no occasion forany 
great changes in the incumbents of office, 
and, as we presume, there will be none. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





The policy to be pursued has, in its general 
outline, been settled by the people; and 
what the President and his Cabinet have to 
do is, so to administer the Government as 
to make this policy an accomplished fact. 
This being done, President Garfield, if he 
lives, will be his own successor. He be- 
gins his administrative work with public 
confidence in his favor, and fidelity to the 
duties of his high office will insure him the 
continuance of that confidence. 


BIBLE AND TOTAL ABSTI- 
NENCE. 


Dr. Crossy, in bis much-abused Boston 
lecture—abused both by rabid temperance 
men, who say it ‘identifies him with the 
drunkard and the drunkardmaker,” and by 
the rabid beer men, who have republished 
it in their Milwaukee trade organ—after 
making the fact that our Saviour and his 
disciples used wine an argument against the 
total abstinence propaganda, said: 

‘** know there is a wing of their army 
which acknowledges all that 1 have said of 
Scripwure record, and which holds that the 
times are so changed that the Scripture 
examples and precepts are now obsolete; 
that they were made for an Oriental people, 
eighteen centuries ago, and are wholly in- 
applicable to the Great Occident in this 
nineteenth century. But this wing of the 
host is a very weak wing, and is often very 
thoroughly sunbbed by the loud leaders, 
who count their position a giving up of the 
contest, as, indeed, it is.” 

Now, the position herein described, though 
not quite as we would do it, is the one taken 
for many years by THe INDEPENDENT, and 
we think it no more a “‘giving up of the con- 
test” than we care for any ‘‘snubbing” of 
the loud leaders. That this, however, is ‘‘a 
very weak wing” perhaps Dr. Crosby has 
ulready learned is not the case. This wing 
has all the strength of argument there is, if 
not so much strength of lung. This wing 
sees that, as a matter of archeological fact, 
the wine used by our Saviour and his dis- 
ciples was alcoholic, and they believe that 
its moderate use was no sin in the time and 
circumstances of Christ. But they do see 
that in our time and circumstances, which 
are very different, a new question as to the 
duty of total abstinence, witch” never oc- 
curred in the first century, must be cousid- 
ered and settled; and they think that it 
should now be settled in another way from 
what it then was. This conclusion of theirs 
does not inthe least imply any imperfection 
of the habit and character of the one perfect 
Man. We simply take a common-sense 
view of facts. Women could not go un- 
veiled, nor speak in public, and were for- 
bidden to, very properly, in Paul’s time. 
Things have changed since then. The 
world is more civilized; the ethical faculty 
has found new applications of duty and 
right; and now, thank God, women can 
properly go without veils, and can speak in 
public, and there is, for our age, no divine 
law against it. In Paul’s time the ethical 
sense had not taken the measure of slavery. 
Now it has; and the new circumstances 





THE 


“condemn slavery, as the old eircumstances 


and the undeveloped ethical faculty did 
not. The same principle applies to 
total abstinence. This is a subject on 
which there has been a growing ethical 
sense, and an increasing apprehension that 
the introduction of more pernicious 
alcoholic drinks imposes more thorough 
self-restraint. This position does not one 
whit dishonor the Bible or the practice of 
its worthies; for the worth of the Bible is 
in its spirit, not its letter, in its principles, 
not its injunctions. The law of love does 
not pass away with the using. 

The view we have expressed is now get- 
ting to be held, it pleases us to see, not by 
a small, but by a large portion of the 
total-abstinence leaders. We have noticed 
this in the replies to Dr. Crosby. Mr. 


| Wendell Phillips, though he still seems to 


hold to the absurd two-wine theory; yet 
says: ‘To do what Jesus never did or to 
refuse to do what he did—such acts are 
not necessarily contrary to revealed re- 
ligion.” And he proceeds to illustrate this 
at length. He says further: 

‘‘The New Testament is nota code of laws, 


= the example of a life and a 
of principles. It would be idle to suppose 


that it could describe in detail and 
cally meet every. possible question ph ok 
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spirit of each age has fourd in ‘it just the 
inspiration ‘and help it if sought.” 

That is good sense. And we find a paper 
by Dr. Gray, of The Interior, read before a 
ministerial meeting, thus reported: 


“Dr. Gray admits most of the scriptural 
data of this champion of moderation; ad- 
mits that the Bible wine was a fermented 
wine; admits its universal use in Palestine; 
and then raises the point that the new pub- 
lic has been so deeply injured by the dis- 
covery and use of powerful alcoholic drinks 
that it has hecome incapable of reaching or 
of comprehending that moderation which 
was easily possible in the times of Christ. 
Dr. Gray, therefore, feels that our times 
may have come to a peculiar condition, 
whose evil can be fought better with total 
abstinence than with the idea of modera- 
tion in the use of mild drinks.” 


And Professor Willcox, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, writes in The Ad 
vance: 

‘‘ Whether we are to imitate any particu- 
lar practice of his will depend ou the ques- 
tion whether it was local and transient or 
adapted to men of all lands and ages. There 
were various acts of his in which, clearly, 
we are not to follow Him. Again, 
He attended a festal entertainment on the 
Jewish Sabbath, such as was not unusual 
with them (Neh. viii, 9—12), but would 
certainly not be advisable on our Sabbath. 
Nothing is plainer than that we are to im- 
bibe the spirit and not enslave ourselves to 
the letter of his blessed and wonderful life.” 


These quotations are enough. We think 
that intelligent temperance people now 
generally accept the position which we 
have indicated. 








POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 





Norene can weil be more apparent than 
that the legal forces now in operation are 
not adequate to the suppression of polyg- 
amy in Utah. It is true that in 1862 Con- 
gress passed a law making polygamy a 
crime in all the territories of the United 
States and providing for its punishment, 
and that the Supreme Court of the United 
States bas pronounced this law to be consti- 
tutional. Itisalsotrue that the governor, 
secretary, chief-justice, associate justices, 
the district attorney, and marshal of this 
territory are appointed by the President of 
the United States, and that these officcrs of 
the law have made, at least, some attempts 
to put the law in force against Mormon 
polygamists. The result accomplished in 
the way of suppression is absolutely noth 
ing. The crime has abounded on every 
hand. Itstalksabroadinopen day. Every 
year has only witnessed its increase. The 
Mormon leaders laugh at the law and all the 
agencies for its execution. They make no 
disguise of their opposition to it, and teach 
their followers that it is of no binding force, 
because contrary to the higher law of the 
God they profess to worship. What the 
law makes a crime these leaders make a 
part of their religion and assume for it the 
sanction of Heaven. It is, perhaps, fair to 
assume that Mormons generally are as sin- 
cere as they are zealous. It is not neces 
sary to call them hypocrites. They clair 
to be ‘‘ Saints,” and, as such, to have ful 
faith in their, religion and its ultimate tri 
umpb; and of the reality of their faith they 
have given very striking proof. 

The great difficulty which has confronted 
the civil authority of the United States ix 
suppressing polygamy in Utah grows out of 
the fact that the Mormons are largely thy 
majority of the people, and, hence, that the 
prevalent popular influence is in favor of 
the crime proposed to be suppressed. The 
Territorial Legislature is mainly composed 
of Mormons, who either practice polygamy 
or believe in it, if they do not practice it. 
The inferior territorial courts are Mormon 
courts. The juries that are summoned to 
give verdicts are for the most part Mormons, 
The Mormons, being in the majority, carry 
the day in all the elections of the territory. © 
The political power, whether for the enact- 
ment or the execution of laws, is almost 
wholly in their hands. They not only out- 
number the anti-Mormon element of the 
population, but are increasing more rapidly, 
by continuous additions to their numbers. 
They own much the larger part of the 
wealth of the territory. Their leaders have 
proved themselves to be experts in the man- 

of their affairs and in consolidat- 
‘ng and unifying their power. It is not at 
all surprising that the crime of polygamy, 
sined by these local forces, should have 
‘been able to defy the laws of the United 
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States. Such has been the fact in the past; 
and such will continue to be the fact in the 
future, unless a very radical change is made 
in the government of that territory. 

Moral suasion is no remedy for this state 
of things, and the ordinary form of legal 
suasion will be no remedy; the disease to 
be cured is beyond the reach of either; 
and, if the Government of the United 
States means to put an end to the crimeand 
break up the whole system of polygamous 
marriages, it must put into operation a 
remedy strong enough and sharp enough 
to do the work. We believe that the true 
remedy consists in dispossessing the popula- 
tiou of Utah of the right of self-government, 
as a political organization, and in placing 
the entire government of the territory in 
the bands of a commission, civil or military, 
to be appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, which 
commission should be regulated by careful 
provisions of law, and charged with the 
duty of prosecuting and punishing all 
polygamous offenders against the law, and 
at the same time sustained by a force (mili- 
tary, if necessary) sufficient to carry the 
law into effect against all opposition. This 
remedy, in its practical application, should 
begin with the Mormon leaders who are 
guilty of the crime to be punished, as 
nearly all of them are; and by the time they 
are disposed of and shut upin prison the 
system itself will have received its death- 
blow and would soon thereafter tumble 
into ruin. 

We are aware that this isa very sharp 
and incisive mode of doing the work, and 
would not recommend it if milder methods 
contained any promise of cure. We, how- 
ever, see no prospect of exterminating 
polygamy so long as Mormons bear rule in 
Utah. Society must be reconstructed there 
to the very foundation, and this cannot be 
done by any forces that exist in the territory 
itself. The Government of the United 
States must lay its strong hand upon that 
territory, and ordain the destruction of 
polygamy atall hazards, and use the means 
that will accomplish the result. 

lf President Garfield shall undertake this 
work as one of the tasks of his administra- 
tion, and Congress shall arm him with 
power cnough effectually to do the work, 
and if he shall then use the power with 
wisdom and unflinching determination, he 
will make his administration memorable in 
the history of the country. We commend 
this subject to him, as worthy of his most 
serious attention. 


Enitorial Notes, 


We can understand and applaud an in- 
teesely denominational spirit, because a man 
can be intensely denominational and yet pro- 
mote the unity and fellowship of the various 
branches of the one Catholic Church of Christ. 
Dr. J. H. Vincent has been a zealous Methodist, 
representing and recommending the methods 
and literature of Methodist Sunday-schools on 
every proper occasion; but he is alsoa man 
of true catholicity of spirit, and is as willing to 
serve in union asin Methodist Sunday-school 
conventions, when his duties to his own de- 
nomination will permit. It seems rather hard, 
if not unchristian, to call him to order 
for this friendliness toward other denom- 
i-ations, us bas been done by Presiding 
Elder Swallow, of Pennsylvania. Dr. Vin- 
cent had been invited several times in 
the past five years to attend a union Sunday_ 
school convention for Center County. In 
1879 he definitely promised to give his services 
to the convention for the Spring of 1880. The 
Methodists of Mr. Swallow's district decided 
to hold a Methodist convention at about the 
same time and at the same place (Bellefonte), 
and Dr. Vincent was asked to attend it long 
after the other invitation had been given. He 
agreed to do so, but proposed a two-days 
-Methodist convention, to be followed by the 
union convention; but Mr. Swallow deemed 
this impracticable and was unwilling so to 
adjust matters as to allow Dr.- Vincent to 
attend both conventions. In the correspond- 
ence Mr, Swallow speaks of a Mcthodist 
brother who was interested in the union con- 
vention, as “ working indireetly for Calvinism 
under the ‘Union. Jack’ surmounted by the 
Cross,” while ‘‘ we,” he says, are working “ far 
Methodism unadulterated, with the Cross 
alone for insignia.” His letters show him to 
be avery narrow-minded man, and as such. he 
is not a representative Methodist. He cays 
Dr. Vineent’s union friends have been ‘‘ex- 
ceedingly zealous in eo him A 3 
viabbing “Méthodiam,” If Methodism hes 
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been “stabbed,” we bave our own opinion 


as to who the Casca was. 





One of the noticeable things in reading the 
Spiritualist papers and in talking with prom- 
inent Spiritualists is the perfect good faith 
with which they evidently accept the state- 
ments made to them by mediums. They have 
reached certainty, and they see no ground of 
suspicion in what would to an unbeliever be 
very suspicious. We take the case of the 
Psychometrwc Circular, Some weeks ago a 
writing medium wrote in strange characters 
along communication, which he said was in 
Chaldean characters and written under the 
guidance of Belshazzar, king of Babylon. It 
was accompanied by a translation, which was 
a proclamation “ to the spiritual public.’’ This 
Chaldean writing was exhibited in public meet- 
ings by the editor of the Circular. Soon 
after, the editor, happening to meet the 
medium, and having the Chaldean com- 
munication on his table, told the medium 
that probably some scholar could be found in 
New York who could translate the communi- 
cation, and that he intended to search for such 
aman. A few moments later the medium an- 
nounced the spirit of the Emperor Claudius 
was present and wished to communicate. The 
editor gave attention, and the communication 
was in these words: ‘‘ We have taken the 
writing and placed it beyond your reach.”’ 
Looking on the table, the writing had disap- 
peared! The editor never suspects that Mr. 
Cole pocketed it; but draws the inference that 
the spirits should be consulted when we wish 
to have their communications interpreted by 
avy other method than that pointed out by 
themselves. 


WE beg a thousand pardons of the good Jn- 
terior if we have offended it by the style of our 
criticism of its position or the new Revision. 
It is uniformly so courteous and so fair in argu- 
ment, and withal so generally judicious, that 
we are sure we must have spoken unadvisedly, 
if it thinks so. We thought it was the essence 
of rationalism to consult one’s inner conscious- 
ness as to What the text of the Bible ought to 
be, and to decide in one way, rather than the 
other, because a story, as of the woman taken 
in adultery, seems or does not seem too guod 
to lose. The Interior says: ‘‘Softiy, sweet 
friend. We were not attacking the text. We 
were defending it.” Yes. But defending 
what text? Not the Greek text, as discovered 
by comparison of old manuscripts and ver- 
sions, by the general consent of all scholars; 
but the English text of King James’s transla- 
tors, or the incorrect Greek text which they used 
three hundred years ago, and which wgs taken 
from two or three very late and comparatively 
untrustworthy manuscripts. That is not the 
real Greek text. Why, it contained one verse 
translated out of Latin for the purpose, be- 
cause it could not be found in a genuine Greek 
manuecript. It still seems to us that The 
Interior was attacking the real text and defend- 
ing the old English translation simply because 
it liked it better. But it says that in the 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “‘ Deliver us 
from the Evil One,” this change is * without 
occasion and without apology.’’ And yet in 
the very next sentence it says that the Greek 
will equaily well bear either- construction, 
Really, then, there must be some “apology,” 
and it is a mere question of translation, on 
which scholars generally are agreed, that ‘‘the 
Evil One”’ is correct. We confess we don’t like 
the idea of the Greek so well as that of the old 
English version; but, considering that, accord- 
ing to the best Greek scholars, our Saviour did 
not say or mean what we in our foolishness wish 
he had, we yield our opinion to his, and we 
hope that The Interior in its more devout mood 
will do the same. We repeat that, if we spoke 
alittle roughly, we beg the pardon of The Jn- 
terior, and we lay aside the whip of small 
cords with which, in the zeal of God’s house, we 
were too rashly attempting to smite the Bible- 
changers. We did not consider that the fact 
that they bad kept their seats in the court of 
the temple for some centuries gave them the 
right to hold them forever. 


Wuew Dr. Crosby made his attack on the 
total abstinence system, The Star and Covenant 
said the reasovu was that Dr. Crosby was him- 
self a drinking man. For this statement it 
had no proof, but simply imagined and then 
asserted it. It now explains its assertion: 

**We could not and cannot see how any one 

but a drinker, though not adrinkhard or a 
drunkard, can entertain such a sentimeut in 
the absence of a love of drink.” 
That is, it evolved its statement out of its 
inner consciousness, aud offers no apology. 
Dr. Deems thought it worth while to point 
out to The Star and Covenant iis error, which 
he did, as follows : 


“J have dined with him during the lust six. 


months at his own table, at mine, at th e tables 
of other gentlemen, and at hotels, as often, I 
belie¥é, a with any other gebileman not of 


my own Kx ~and I have uever seen ‘him 
Gueane. or er < or any intoxicating 











Thereupon The Star ‘and Covenant published 
the following as a correction : 

“ Dr. Deems declares that Dr. Crosby is an 

abstainer and does not illustrate his own 
principles.” 
Which is.not at all what Dr. Deems says. Br. 
Deems now has to write again, and say that 
whether Dr. Crosby is a /ofal abstinent he does 
not know. This seems to please the newspa- 
per, which is glad to make a chance to repeat 
its slander, in the following lucid dilemma : 

“Certainly, Dr. Crosby is damaging the 

cause of temperance ; for, if he is a total ab- 
stinent, he injures the cause, io his own show- 
ing ; if he is a moderate drinker, he injures 
the cause, as all the friends of temperance will 
agree ; and in the latter case we were correct 
in saying that a love of drink inspires him to 
take his anomalous position.”’ 
Now we know whether or not Dr. Crosby isa 
total abstainer. But we won’t tell The Star and 
Covenant, It is none of its business to pry into 
Dr. Crosby’s private life. It is enough that it 
knows that he is a distinguished champion of 
temperance, and his private life must be pre- 
sumed, there being no evidence to the contrary, 
to be consistent with his public professions. 
That he is a lover of drink, in the sense indi- 
cated by The Slur and Covenant, is presumably 
a contemptible slander. 


Hap The Morning Star bappened to read 
what we have said on the subject, it would not 
have declared that it was unable to discover 
just what our position is in reference to Dr, 
Crosby’s ‘**Cali View of Temperance.’? Our 
position is just this: that Dr. Crosby is teeto- 
tally right in his ridicule of those who pre- 
tend that the Scriptures definitely forbid a 
moderate use of wine, and in his rebuke of 
those who undertake to make it a damnable 
sin to drink wine abstemiously. We also hold 
that Dr. Crosby is teetotally wrong in believ- 
ing that signing the pledge is humiliating, and 
that moderate drinking is a proper or wise at- 
titude for a Christian man to take at the pres- 
ent day. We hold that total abstinence is the 
wisest and most practical method of con- 
quering the great evil of intemperance, and 
that the state has the right and ought to pass 
and execute stringent laws that will prevent 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors to be used as a beverage. 








PRESIDENT Hayes last Friday laid aside the 
robes of office and became a private citizen. 
If he had not in the outset positively pledged 
himself not to be a candidate for a second term, 
the strong probability is that he would have 
been his own successor. The geneial sense 
of the country, especially during the last two 
years of his administration, has been and now 
is one of decided approval. He had the wis- 
dom to select an excellent Cabinet ; and, so far 
as the public know, there has been no serious 
contlict between the President and his Cabinet. 
All the affairs of the Government have been 
wisely and judiciously managed. The public 
debt has been largely reduced, specie pay~ 
ments have been successfully achieved, 
and about a thousand millions of dollars of 
the public debt have been refunded at a lower 
rate of interest” President Hayes leaves be- 
hind him a very important commencement in 
the matter of civil service reform. His Adminis- 
tration has been entirely free from any disgrace- 
ful scandals. The Republican party as a party 
is in a vastly better condition than when he 
came into office; and in this respect he has 
given a practical illustration of his own motto, 
that ‘‘he serves his party best who best serves 
his country.’’ Presideut Hayes, in his retire- 
ment to private life, will carry with him the 
well-earned respect and hearty approbation of 
the great mass of the American people. His 
Administration compares favorably with even 
the best that the country has ever had, and will 
read well in history. 





Ir has been the habit of both houses of Con- 
grees to assume their legislative omnipotence 
in che establishment of committees of investi 
gation on all subjects, and in the power to 
compel witnesses, summoned before these 
committees, to disclose the most private 
secrets, on- pain of being punished for con- 
tempt if they fail to do so. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of Kil- 
bourne vs. Thompson and others, has just ren- 
dered a decision on this subject that Congress 
would do well to remember. The Court takes 
the ground thal the powers of the British Par- 
liament in this respect are by no means a crite- 
rion for determining what are the powers of the 
two houses of Congress; «nd, hence, we eaunot 
reason from the one to the other. Mr. Justice 
Miller, in stating the opinion of the Court, said; 
“We are sure that no person can be punished 
for econtumacy before either house, uuless the 
testimouy is required in a matter into which 
that house has jurisdiction to inquire ; and we 
fee] equally sure that neither of these bodies 
possesses the geucral power of making inquiry. 
into the privat¢ affairs of the citizen.” The 
inquiry must relate to some subject over 
wich the body bas control in the enactment 
0. laws, before the body can punish a witue<s 
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for contempt ‘in refusing to answer questions 


If the subject be not within législative jurisdic 
tion, there is no power in either house of Con- 
gress to enforce answers. Neither house has 
any authority to institute an investigation 
“into the private affairs of individuals who 
hold no office under the Government.” “Both 
houses of Congress, according to this opinion, 
have not infrequently been guilty of falsely 
imprisoning witnesses. 


WILL not the press of the country and all 
men who have any influence do what they can 
to help the Niagara Park Bill, now before the 
legislature of this state? Our readers knew 
about the proposition from the earnest advo- 
cacy of it by Bishop Coxe. The plan isto have 
the sta'e appropriate one million dollars, to be 
met by asimilar appropriation from Canada, 
to purchase individual rights and make the 
region about Niagara Falls a park for the state, 
free to the public and forever saved from the 
hoirible distigurements that are growing up all 
around it. It is a reasonable bill, in the public 
interests, a hundred times more so than the ap- 
propriations Of many millions for an expensive 
capitol building in Albany. The time for it is 
now, before the expense will be greater, and 
before saw-mills, factories, and patent medl- 
cine advertisements shall take away all the 
charm of the place. It would be a pennywise 
economy which would object to the plan. We 
suggest that our New York readers write a 
word to their representatives in Albany, ex- 
pressing their minds on the subject. 

TueEre has been a great deal of cheap indig- 
nation expressed at the proposition to hold 
the next World’s Fair in the Central Park. It 
is pretended that this will ‘‘desecrate’’ the 
Paik, or somehow destroy it. All thie is pure 
nonsense. The Park is a big piece of ground. 
The World’s Fair may be big ; but the Park is 
big enough for a dozen world’s fairs. But we 
are told thatthe people will tread on the 
grass or pick the flowers. When the King of 
Prussia was complained to by his gardener 
that the people picked the flowers in the royal 
gardens, he replied: ‘‘Do my people love 
flowers? Thatis good. Plant more.” Some 
trees and some shrubbery will bave to he cut 
down. Very well. They can be replaced the 
next spring, aud by the end of the season no 
stranger would suspect the logs. Why, this is 
just what the Central Park is for. We have it 
for a pleasant place, very accessible for our 
people to go to and enjoy themselves. Were 
the Park ten times as choice as it is, it would 
not be a bit too good for the World’s Fair. 
We are glad that Gen. Grant says the Park is 
the place for it, and we bope he will stick te 
it until the commissioners give up their oppo- 
sition. 


THe anti-Chinese papers of California and 
the Pacific Coast generally are not satisfied 
with the provisions of the new treaty in respect 
to Chinese immigration. They want some- 
thing stronger, and that will more effectually 
keep out the “ heathen Chiice.”” They under- 
stand that nearly all the im nigration of China- 
men into this country comes from a British 
port, which would not be controlled by this 
treaty. There is nothing in the treaty to pre- 
vent Chinamen from going first to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and then coming thence by 
schooners in fearful crowds to San Francisco. 
The restrictive provisions of the treaty relate 
only to “the coming of Chinese laborers,’’ 
and leaves Chinese “ teachers, students, and 
merchants, and their household servants”’ 
with all the privileges guaranteed to them 
under the Burlingame Treaty. The phrase 
‘*Chinese laborers’? may be so whittled down 
in its construction as practically to destroy 
nearly all the protective power of the treaty. 
Such are some of the objections urged by the 
anti-Chinese papers against this treaty. We 
are not at all surprised at the objections. ‘The 
treaty issimply a diplomatic humbug, intended 
to be a sort of peace-offering to the anti- 
Chinese mania of the Pacific Coast. Practi- 
cally it would amount to nothing as a remedy 
for an alleged evil that really has no existence. 
The people of the United States ougit to be 
thoroughly ashamed of the attitude in which 
taeir government would be placed by the 
making and ratification of such a treaty. «It 
would make a great nation look contemptible 
in the eyes of the civilized world. The treaty 
is the very smallest kind of small diplomacy. 





Tue Albany Law Journal refers to the plan 
proposed by Mr. Brooks, a member of the 
islature of this state, which provides *‘ that 
persons under sentence of death shall be impris- 
oved in the state-prison nearest the place of 
conviction and there hanged ; that the war- 
rant shall issue to the warden ; that the sheriff 
of the county of the conviction shall be pres- 
ent’; and that admission to the execution 
shall be extended to “ the district attorney and 
clerk of that county, a surgeon, and six others, 
besides the :elatives of the convict, his counsel, 





and a priest or clergyman selected by the con- 
viet” "Phe cost isto be borhe by the state, 
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The Journal remarks: “This seems to us in 
every ways discreet measure. We should be 
glad to see newspaper accounts of executions 
suppressed.” We entirely concur with this 
view. The work of penal death would be done 


in a more orderly manner, without the 
attendants and local excitements that 
now mark the execution of convicte We 


do not believe that the general public are 
profited by parading these scenes in the news- 
papers. Too many people get the impression 
that these executed felons are either heroes or 
martyrs. They are criminals, dying under the 
just vengeance of violated law. 


...-The Primus of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church is greatly displeased because the lay- 
men make such slow work of raising a fund 
whose income shall support the bishops and 
clergy. He has published a tirade in which he 
says that the failure is caused by three evils: 
individual selfishness, congregationalism, and 
vestrydom. He says that *‘congregationalism 
[meaning the supremacy of the congreation, 
rather than of the priest] is the gangrene of 
our Church,” while vestrydom, or the rule of 
the vestry, is characterized as ‘‘ the very sanc- 
tuary and inner shrine of congregationalism.” 
We do not wonder that laymen ure uot eager 
to endure an order that is attempting to take 
away its rights. 


..The Christian Observer does noi like 
the ‘seferense of the new Revision to the 
Convocation of Canterbury and the Queen 
of England. We “do not want,” it says, 
**a Church-of-England Revision, nor a Royally- 
approved RKevision.”” That may be; but it is 
a silly formality, of no account, and we can 
stand it, as their approval or disapproval will 
go for nothing. Besides, we have to go 
through that form, as we let the Convocation 
of Canterbury take the initiative. When the 
next Revision is made, the Convocation of 
Canterbury will represent so small a fraction 
of the English-speaking Church that it may fol- 
low, instead of leading. 


..Weare to have an opportunity to hear 
Carl Schurz here in New York on Indian edu. 
cation, at Association Hall, on Tuesday even- 
ing next. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock will pre- 
side. If the occasion shall take a practical 
turn, it will be all the better. Theexperiment 
of bringing Indian youth East for education 
has now been tried for three years at Hamp 
ton, Va., and for a shorter time at Carlisle, 
Pa., and its marked success is in a great meas- 
ure due to Ex-Secretary Schurz’s deep interest 
init. At the Hampton Institute there are now 
81 Indian children and Gen. Armstrong pro 
poses to raise $20,000 to erect a dormitory for 
Indian girls, 

..Says the Charleston (8. C.) News and 
Courier : 

“Did President Garfleld ever reflect that, if 
a Negro should desire to remove from the 
South to Rhode Island or Massachusetts he 
would lose the right to vote. Ah! no. President 


Garfield has never lost apy sleep reflecting 
over this ead state of affairs.” 


We presume he never did. It is not true. 
But if a white man who can’t read or a Negro 
should move into Massachusetts, he couldu’t 
vote. And in Rhode Island if he doesn’t have 
a certain amount of property he can’t vote. 


....-The Parker Memorial Building, in Bos- 
ton, is not going to the Spiritualists, after all. 
The man who was going to give $65,000 for the 
purpose has been persuaded to withdraw from 
his purpose, and give $25,000 to retain it for 
the use of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society. In Boston Free Religion and Spirit- 
ualism seem to be near akin. They look, at 
first, like opposite poles; but are rather like 
the two extremes of the spectrum, which in- 
sensibly run into each other when the colors 
are arranged in a circle. 

Collector Merritt, iu reply to the resolu- 
tion offered by Senator Coukling and adopted 
by the Senate, has made a report setting forth 
the facts in regard to the management of the 
New York Custom-house. We hope that the 
Senator is thoroughly satisfied, since the facts 
show a very marked improvement in this 
branch of the civil service. President Garfield 
can do no better than to retain Mr. Merritt in 
his present position, and keep right on ina re- 
form which has been so successful for now 
nearly two years. 

..The Senate doctored the River and Har- 
bor Bill, and, instead of making it better, made 
it worse, by adding morethan a million of dol- 
lars to the bill, and passed it by a vote of thirty- 
two yeas to twelve nays. Twenty-six Demo- 
crats and six Republicans in the Senate voted 
for the swindle, and eight Democrats and four 
Republicans voted against it; and thirty-two 
senators, or nearly half of the whole number, 
were absent, or, at any rate, did not vote at all. 


.. We find it stated in The Advance that in 
the case of Mr. Miln and Mr. Slicer, of Brook- 
yn, and Mr. Crow, of Michigan, who have all 
ately left the Congregational denomination, 
“there was s cry of bigotry raised because 
eome objected to fellowshiping them at their 
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ordination or since.” We do not remember 
the fact. Certainly, Tag Inperexpent, which 
likes to hit a bigot, when a good chance offers, 
did not raise the cry in their case. 


--Governor Ludlow, of New Jersey, 
showed the right sort of statesmanship in veto- 
ing the bill for the restoration of ex-Senator 
Cornish to citizenship, who was a member of 
the late Warren County Ring of plunderers and 
has just finished his term in the state-prison. 
The Governor thinks that this convicted felon, 
who has served out his time fn the state-prison, 
had better be left for the present, at least, 
where the law places bim. 


....The Tompkins-Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, has reason to be glad. It 
has just purchased for $40,000 the fine build- 
ing in which it has been worshiping, and on 
last Sunday raised the money to pay for it, so 
that the Church enters into possession without 
a cent of debt and with an income that pays 
all expenses. Mr. Pentecost will receive next 
Sunday 42 more members, of whom 27 are on 
profession of their faith. 


sono’ Yot the most prominent position in the 
Cabinet but the most important on the side of 
its moral relations is the Secretaryship of 
the Interior. So far as we know, Mr. Kirk- 
wood is a good man and desires to do the 
Indians justice. He is regarded as “ practical” 
and honest. In his desire to do his best for 
the Indians he will have the hearty sympathy 
of Mr. Window. 


--There are aW sorts of prayer-meetings; 
but a kind new to us, an “ anti-vivisection 
prayer-meeting,” was held in Glasgow lately. 
But its course was not peaceful. A number of 
medical students attended, and raised such a 


; disturbance that it was brought to a premature 


close, the hooting and howling rather interfer- 
ing with the devotions. 


The bill for adjusting the hitherto 
repudiated Minnesota railroad bonds, at the 
rate of fifty cents onthe dollar, has been passed 
by both houses of the legislature and signed 
by the governor. This is not all that justice 
requires or thatthe state is abundantly able 
to do; yet itis wuch better than a repudiation 
ofthe whole debt. 


..Next week the people of Indiana will 
again vote upon the constitutional amend- 
ments which they ratified last year, but which 
the supreme court of that state declared not 
to bave been constitutionally adopted. The 
circumstances more than suggest that the de- 
eision of the court was influenced by partisan 


considerations. 


.. President Hayes received the Funding 
Bill from the two houses of Congress last Fri- 
day woruivg, and by twelve o’clock of the 
same day his veto waslaid on the Speaker's 
table in the House of Representatives. The 
bill ought to have been entitled An Act to 
destroy the national baukiug system.” 


. The Supreme Court of Californta decides 
that a wager op the result of a horse-race is 
agalvet good morals and public policy, and 
that no action can be maintained to enforce 
such a contract. Law ought to go further, and 
forfeit to the state all money staked in bets of 
any kind. 


..The Democrats are trying to comfort 
themselves with the idea that General Hancock 
received a plurality of the popular vote. The 
idea is rather slender comfort, especially since 
it isnot true and would not change anything 
if it were true. General Garfield’s plurality is 
8,235. , 

.. The people have tried Democracy in the 
House of Representatives for the last six years, 
and have come to the conclusion not to repeat 
the experiment for yearsto come. The Re- 
publicans have not only regained the control 
of the House, but, if wise, will long retain it. 


...-A “transitory mania’ is oue of the 
pleas for the shooting of De Young, of San 
Francisco, by young Kalloch, of the same city. 
The best way lo prevent this sort of “‘ mania’ 
isto hang its victim, when under its influence 
he commits the crime of murder. 


.- The London Times says that thirty-eight 
miles of new streets, on which houses are 
rapidly built, are annually added tothe city of 
London. Such a huge city, growing at this 
rate, indicates the immense industrial and 
commercial thrift of Great Britain. 


..- President Hayes completed the last month 
of his term bya reduction of nearly twelve 
millions of dollars of the public debt, making 
a total reduction during bis term of almost 
two hundred and nive millions of dollars. 
This is a splendid financial record. 


..The verb to dynamite is new to us; 
but it comes from good philological authority, 
Dr. Howard Crosby, who says: “ Utah should 
be dynamited.” The use made of the new 
word abundantly justifies its introduction. 


...-Kt is very great -satisfaction to see ree- 













be driven mad with anger at the defeat by the 
Boers at Spiizkop; but will offer the same 
terms as before the battle. 

.-..The recent census shows that the number 
of colored persons in this country to each 100,- 
000 white persons is now 15,153, whereas in 
1870 it was 14,528 to each 100,000 whites. 


... We omit our usual column of “ Sunday- 
echool’’ exegesis, as the next lesson in order 
is the réview. 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


a — 
SIXTY THOUSAND PATIENTS, AF- 
TER THIRTEEN YEARS. 

THE treatment of sixty thousand patients should 
establish without Gout the effec tiveness of Rev. T. 


Mr. Ch 
years of relile’ ase. 
many of ou r subscribers wilt find their o 
stated with startlin Hearnees. The discovery of bis his 
cure for Catarrh has racted grea tion. 
Leading men everywhere publicly state that Childs’ ‘s 
treatment has cured them or their families of Ca 
or of Throat diMficuities. Not obscure, unknown men; 
but men whose yutation is national, among them 
Aecnymes. physicians, lawyers, merchants, bankers, 
and iness men. Editors and publishers of our 
Investhcat periodicals and many ot! y 
investigated the facts, and they are satisfied that Mr. 
Childs has made such a study of the disease known 
as Catarrh as to have enabled him to treat it with 
most Te ae nary e t of the 








fect health, to "make the assertion that 
once had a’ return of the disease, is wonderful and 
shows the power and effectiveness of the remedy. 

He has treated and ¢ usands at their own 
homes, never having seen them. In a thoroughly 
honorable and characteristic manner 
the names = Roe +y > of a few of those 
cured, that who desire may inquire of the 
tients thomestves what Childs’s Catarrh Specific 
done for them. To judge from the plished state- 
ments of some of his patients, the medicine Mr. Childs 

contrives to place, by the use of bis 
where it is needed must 


1 s, be ve rs the 
attention of such to the advertisement of Mr. Childe. 
Catarrh is a common and disgustt disease; but 


Childs's Catarrh Specific may be relied on as ‘an effect- 
tve and certain cure, and you may recommend it to 
your friends with everv confidence.—Am. Ch. Review. 


A NEW STEAMSHIP. 


THe Anchor Steamship any aes on. qseptien 
“ eater- 





on of the new steamsh’ 

day, *! r No. 20 North River. Two of f tae four 
e main saloon were prepared for the «n- 

terta’ ao of the guests, and were decorated with 


of confectione 
Soe bak. oe speeches 
e b William Covens 


the o 
Commodore mall, Jud, fe 4 Wiitiam Ne N. 
“and The 


Penne; '’ the Rev. Mr. Pat 
deck 0 “ Furnessia” is one long an 
promenade 


and an American organ. 

which extends the entire “width 

elaborately decorated state-rooms, 

jounges covered with blue Me ins and with 
Ik. The hot and cold-wa' ‘rooms 


up magnificently, one containt 
of tasteful design. Pneumatic bells connect the state- 
rooms with the offices of the owes and other - 
cials i. a og is a refri 


THe great gifts, in inimitably superfine confections 
and chocolates, for select presents, put up in $1, $2, $3, 
$4, and 5 boxes. SrerHen F. WuiTman & Sor, south- 
west corner 12th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

If you wish to give a suitable present to a lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, of Philadelphia, to ex- 
press a box of choice candy. 





Special attention is directed to the card published 
4 ae ier. -known age house 


and 
ished in another 
= = ames teed i is sure to be 


is worth using, and 

bought again. 

STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING 
neo TABLISH MENT. 


PERSONS y part of the country can safely send 
their gx — to this firm for redyetng or cleaning. it 4 
have been established for many years and “ a rel 
able business. particulars stated in their 
advertisement, on page 


E FURNITURE. 


WE call the attention of our readess to the old- 
Ward &Co., of 








M 
Nos. 6 and 8 20th Street, this city, who have 
thirty years’ reputation as = f rers of Fine 
Cabinet Furniture and at w iu 





NEW YORE DOG SHOW. 
© Fifth Annual Bench Show of under . 
onl ices of the Westminster Kennel lub, will 
held at the American, bnstieute Building, on the zat 
27th, 28th, and 20th ril next. Entries 1 close 
on April 11th, with Mr. r aries  — a superintend- 
ent, No. 138 Fulton Street, New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL variety of Oriental Rugs and 
are now being sold at the well-known store of 





VaNTINE & Co., and Broadway. 
tve Japanese curios may also be bought. 
u wish to obey ” 57,2. goed pump, call u; or write 
to Charice 6." ~~~ manufeccurer, Market 


Easy eames. Sar tap end \- 
temeen, Watkins, Fourth Established 


Fine = 


Wap yon visit or les Sister cea eat ee ay. seve stop st 
Brand Uajgn Hot — gens en up 


eb BI 


ENAPP’S THROAT CURE. 
throat troubjes we have yet 


than other troches.”— 








son to believe that the British Cabinet will not 





“The best for 
rt ag 
couts. or B. A. OLDs, 100 Fulton &., WN. ¥. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 


Tux following summary of the statement of 
this well-known company, which is printed 
below, will interest our readers: 


“ The thirty-sixth annual statement, herewith 
presented, shows the Company’s receipts and 
disbursements during the year 1880; also its 
assets and liabilities as of January Ist, "1881. 

“In conformity with the Company’ 8 prac- 
tice, explained,gin former reports, the assets 
are set down at their par, instead of their mar- 
ket value. The policy liabilities are computed 
by the customary method, making use of the 
actuaries’ mortality and the rate of four per 
cent. interest, 

“The assets so valued are $33,851,303.21. 

The liabilities so computed are $31, 985,574.63. 

The difference between these amounts is the 
sum of $1,915,728.58, being the surplus fund 
from which the dividend will be drawn, pay- 
able to participating policies as their premiums 
fall due in 1881. fhe total amount of such 
dividends is the sum of $1,433,853.97. 

“If the assets were estimated at their value 
in the market, the surplus over the liabilities 
as above would be $3,815,382.08 

“Tf, further, the liabilities were computed by 
the rate of mortality and the rate of four and 
a half per cent. interest, as prescribed by the 
Insurance Department ot New York, the sur- 
ni — be increased to the sum of $5,988,- 





** ane Dumber of policies in force Jan. 1st, 
1881, ix 44,350, being 2,084 more than at the be- 
ginning of the year; a larger annual increase 
than in any vear since 1868. The total amount 
aa by all outstanding policies is $121,474,- 


** An occurrence of importance and interest 
to the Company during the year has been the 
official examination of is business and condi- 
tion, under the joint action of the insurance 
departments of the states of Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and New Jersey. 
“The known interest, not to say anxiety, 
felt by policyholders and others in regard to 
the assets of life insurance companies, after so 
many years of depression and derangement of 
values, and also in regard to the general man- 
agement. led the directors of this company to 
believe that a close investigation of its affairs, 
by several associated officials from different 
sections of the country, would be satisfactory 
to its members and the public, as well as to 
themselves. 
“An invitation was accordingly given, in 
August last, to the insurance commissioners 
of the abovementioned states to make such 
thorough and critical examination, at their 
earliest convenience. This invitation was 
accepted, and for several. months they were 
engaged in the work. Their report has been 
recently made and is submitted herewith. 
‘The examination into the Company’s mor- 
tuary experience, begun by the actuary in 
1879, has been completed during the year, and 
the results of it published, with accompanying 
explanations and charts. These results are 
believed to be instructive and valuable acces- 
sions to life statistics. They evince the excel- 
lence of the selected risks covered by this 
company’s policies, and prove the safety of 
the assumptions on which ali its policy con- 
tracts are 
“Without further adverting to details, it 
may be said that, looking to the Company’s 
experience in the "past and to its present re- 
sources and opportunities, there appear the 
most gratifying reasons to expect prosperity 
and usefulness in the future. 

” Respectfully submitted, 

“Lewis. C. Grover, Pres’t. 

“ Newark, Feb. 10th, 1881.” 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL, LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Tue sixteenth annual stat tof the C 
General Life Insurance Company is published in our 
insurance pages, and shows assets amounting to $1,- 
962,987.27, and a surplus of $221,324.15 by the Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts standards and $273,727.15 
by the New York standard. This last sum is over 
and above a special reserve for accumulations due to 
Savings Endowments policies of $66,407.31. The 
assets and surplus have increased during the year, 
showing that the Company fs in a sound and healthy 
The for 1880 were §207,236.50. 
Under the management of the President, T. W. Rus- 
sell, and the Secretary, F. V. Hudson, the affairs of 
the Connecticut General are sure to be well managed. 





attest 





Pr Ant, 








BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

From the twenty-ninth annual statement, of the 
treasurer of the Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 
of Pittsfield, Mass., published in another column of 
this paper, we learn that there has been a healthy, 
steady increase of new business during the year, the 
gain in 1880 over 1879 being $205,778 ; its receipts 
from interest and rents being more than enough to 
pay its death-claims and dividends. It appears to 
have been managed wisely and economically. Its as- 
sets amount to $3,516,482; its surplus, according to the 
New York standard, is $513,750. Its officers are Wil- 
Mam R. Plunkett, President ; James M. Barker, Vice- 
President ; James W. Hull,S tary and Tr 3 
and William H. Hall, Assistant Secretary. 












Tuts is said in the New York Evening Mail of 
of “The Ladies of the White a =p 
Used, by the well-known firm of Bradley & Co., of 
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NOVELTY INCUBATOR. seeenenes 
i" labor-savi ~ 


no longer 
time ig hatching her eges 


h atab , and make no fuss about it, 
Be: stolcally regardless of the temporal weltare of 
its offspring, a little belp from human han neces- 


mother’s wing. Unlike the hen, it is always ready for 

use. A Incubator is made by A. G. ATKINS, 

Orange, N. J.,ata cheap price; but answers the pur- 

po as well asthe more expensive ones. See adver- 
isement, on page 30. 





THE SECRET TOLD. 
[pacer hour Fl poneg A mer. . 
ow swectly the pure little viole gk 
How it came through the earth and the frost and the 


dew, 
And lifted its head to the heavens so blue. 


Nobody told, for nobody knew, 

Why perfect good health should gladden so few; 

While thousands who long something noble to do 

Are — » down by sickness their whole lives 
t ugh. 


Somebody told, for every one knew, 

The wonders Safe Kidney and Liver-Cure do, 
In bringing pure health to the body anew 
And saving from death many noodle and true. 





AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


are the most admired of those of any country, both 
at home and abroad; and the secret with many is 
that, to obtain that freshness of complexion and 
healthy skin, they use the simple and efficacious 
preparation known as “Champlin’s Liquid Pearl.” 


Well-known ladies, in public and private life, recom- 
mend it. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous tion, and all 
forms of general debility relieved by taking MeENs- 
MAN’S PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, the only preparation of 
beef containing its entire nutritious . Itis 
nota mere stimulant, like the extracts of beef; but 
contains blood-making, force-generating, and life-sus- 
taining properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled 


f resulting from pulmonary com ~ a gen] 
ew Yor! y 





Sow a cold and reap consumption is what many do 
who are imprudent at this time of the year. To atone 
for exposure and neglect, get a bottle of Dr. Brown- 
ing’s C. & C. Cordial. 





B:RLow's InpIG0 BLUE.—Best wy wan BLUE- 
and most Ifberal measure. D. 8. WILTBERGER, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


DIED. 


Cons.—On Saturday, Feb. 26th, after a short illness: 
$s = Archibald P. Cobb, pastor of the Tennent 
ure. 











WARREN WARD & 60, 


Manufacturers of Fine Cabinet Furniture from orig- 
inal designs, having removed to 


Nos. 6 and 8 East 20th St., 


now offer in their new and elegant warerooms an un 
equaled assortment of first-class 


Furniture and Upholstery 


for the Spring trade, and invite the attention of all 
buyers, guaranteering both quality and price to be 
satisfactory. 

Parties contemplating fitting up SUMMER COT- 
TAGES are especially invited to see our stock and 
learn our prices. 


A well-earned reputation of over thirty years will 
be fully maintained. 


Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 


CHURCH ORGAN PEDALS 


attached to any style of Piano. Sent ready to put on. 
Are detachable. Ci matied on application. 


Patentea. TT. H. ENOLLIN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


1789. BACON PIANOS, 1881. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROA ywe Y, near 42nd 8t., 
New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


COOK’S (Established in TOURS. 














and July 24.1881. Prices varying from to 

vel an Hotels First-class, all necessary ex- 

ncluded. Also Special Excursion in August 

Ror Methodists, London and return, $115 and 125. 
Pamphlets with Map containing fu! rticu 
sent free by mailon request. Tourist Tickets for ln- 
a dent Travelers issued bv all routes. Address 
THOS. COOK & SON. 261 Broadway, N, ¥. 
Cc. A. BARATTONI, Manager. P.O. Rox 4197, 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


In response to many inqui:ies, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Es;.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 


———— 














SHELDON COLLINS, 
26 Frankfort Street, New Y: 
Branch, 727 Sanso: 


ork. 
m 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





Annual Spring Exhibition 


CARRIAGES. 


issil. 


Our usual Annual Display of Carriages and Road Wagons for Town and 
Country Driving will take place during the week beginning 


Monday, March 7th, 


will embrace original designs of our own, together with the best styles of 


LONDON AND PARIS, 


all fitted with Rubber-Cushioned Axles and finished in the thorough 
manner for which our productions have been noted for the 
= past twenty-five years, 
Inaddition to these, a number of important vehicles in the WOOD and 
IRON will be shown, in order that visitors may more readily see the ex- 
cellence of our work in these branches and our superior methods of con- 


struction. 


We call special attention to a collection of Double Suspension and 


VICTORIAS _— 
as of unusual merit, and representing the great resources of our estab- 
lishment in the production of carriages of the very highest grades, 
The Exhibit will remain complete during the week, all carriages sold 


Plain Spring 


being deliverable at the close, 


BREWSTER & CO., (of Broome St.), 


Only place of business, 


Broadway, 47th to 48th Sts., New York, 








CONSTIPATIO 
AND PILES ” 





Weekly Blarket Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, March 4th, 1881.) 








GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEF. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice.......10 18 
Santos, Choice to Best............+.. 112 (@12} 
| RS eerre bethieneens 154 @174 
See ssienseteees ‘ 
Rc tncidder rin atacdea ee ll @s 
is 6-00:0090680000006 evcces -sll§ @1S 
TEA. 
EE ea eo ree 222-24 40 
I coinestens v60asaneeie 23 @70 
MAD UUEREOES,. .o.ccccevecees cesses 27 @so 
RONUNPORSONET . 000.000... sevecceese 23 @t5 
QOUMEcccccee voce Pe Teer 18 @65 
SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fair to prime...... Ds seabmake 6h@ 83 
errr ee PR@ 94 
| er ery RE 9 
Powdered. Oia 9} 
GRANULATED ....... «. —@ 
WHITE.—Standard A.......... -. 82@ 89 
Steam Refined A............ 8i@Y 

DEE ce etasucdinmeas cece CH 
eS eee ea 7@7 
ah ccchennacn ‘eeues 6@7 

MOLASSES. 

SuGAR-HOUSE, hhds...........00ceeees 22 @— 
sd ee eee 24 @— 

New Orveans, New Crop, Fancy......55 (56 
“ “ ‘6 Choice... . .36 (@85 

SyndPs, CGO0d to One ......ccccceccvses 27 @35 

FISH. 


George's Cod (uew)....per wt. 50 @ a % 


Grand Bank Cod... ........cceee 10 @ 4 00 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 17 00 @19 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 675 @ 7 5 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass.......... 475 @ 5 25 
Herring, Scaled.... ...per box.— 21 @— 22 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ete. 


PLour 

Sour Extras........... «+. 83 40 @ §3 7 

Ds Besccccccgescsecevcees 8300 @ 350 
Superfine Spring.......... 360 @ 3% 
State Extra Brands..... - 4£30@ 440 
State Fancy Brands....... 44°@ 455 
Weatern Spring Wheat Ex 430 @ 4 45 
Minnesota Clear.......... 450 @ 5 50 
Minnesota Straight........ 540 «¢ 655 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 5 2 7 75 


inter Wheat Seconds... 450 @ 480 


Good tw Choice 8. W. Ex. 450 «@ 4 60 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0.,Mich. 500 @ 5 15 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 450 @ 4 85 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,Ind. 510 @ 5 2 
Double Extras, Ohio. Ind. 5 25 @ 5 50 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 510 «@ 5 20 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 539 w 5 50 
&t. Louis Triple Extras.... 545 @ 5 80 
Genessee Extra Brands... 5 00 @ 5 39 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 550 @ 8 00 
White Wheat, Michizgan.. 516 @ 5 49 
City Mille, for West Indies 555 @ 5 80 
BOCTHERN FLourR: 
ere "| 
Lalt., Alex., Georgetown. 360 @ 4 00 
Virginia Family........... 53 @ 600 
Rre Fiovor: 
DD Mtkcetmnesvetiabees $5 40 @ $5 55 
Pennsvivania ............. 540 @ 550 
Corn MEAL: 
ae coccccces S290 @ BS OO 
Braudywine ......... .. 830 @—— 
TD cidenecinenes - SH Q— — 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
I 85) 2. da ele adienee $1 Pa $1 178 
Cee OO Bi. ccccee oo 8 @— — 
6 scnc0ne atsane 1% @ 1 2 
Steamer No.3...........- 1065 @ 118 
COKN : 
PA, SEs cnaccerceccesees — S5}a@— 554 
oe new..... Occcescecce — 57i@— — 
Yeulow ......0...-sececeees — SOMO— 57 
White, No. 3....... ce.e.0. — S14@— — 
Oats: 
Bisex iecow as sonionds — 41@— 4% 
po Bigs santnovennpes — 4 @— 45 
ew York........ seccceeee — 44 @— 
Ungraded, Mixed..... cooee = 4 @— rh 
Ungraded, White....... --- — 4 @ 3 
YE. 
8 
Beans: 
Mediums. 
Marrows.. 
Pea : at 
White Kidney . 
Red Kidney 





Pes:: 
Green, 1880, # bush.... 


oe» L70@1 7 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 





.. .. eee 210 @ 215 
Canada, in bulk, @ busb....— — @— ~— 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 lbs.............. $1 00(@$1 05 
Timothy, prime, per 100 Ibs....... 1 0W@ 1 2 
Clover, mixed, va  gevetve 1 05@ 1 10 
Salt, * O veeeeee CO@— 75 
Oat Straw, * © cummed — THh@— 85 
Long Rye Straw, ‘ oe Lee 1 W@ 1 2 
Short Rye Straw, ‘“ © setbes — a— 85 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
iirecanewaconed $16 00 $16 25 
A Seta 15 00 15 25 
Extra Prime........-. —e 12 
a eee 15 00 @ 16 00 
Family..... eoescccee esses 15 00 @ 1600 
Bacon: 
Short Clear.... 2.0.00 --- $88 75 @ 8 80 
LOOe Cleae.... ccccccccces 8 8734@ — — 
re 8 374@ — — 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 
Creamery. fair to choice...... ---28 @80 
¥ ae pebekenens 23 @26 
pe ety Saape veces coves = 19 
estern, Dairy, choice to faney.......28 @26 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......15 @22 


Western Factory, ference 


Weer eeeebersereeeees 








CHEESE. 
Btate, Factory, fancy....,......seee08. 18}@13 
State, Factory, good tofine........... 124@1 
Western, cheddar, choice,............. 123(@18 
Western. cheddar, fairto prime..... 12 @12) 
Skimmed, Factory, .... . ..........05 5@7 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 21“ — 
State and Pennsylvania............... 20 @% 
Western and mei ecccccsss 1D@W 
Western, per 10U lbs.......... «10 50 @10 60 
CF ocscsccsevceecececee cocccece 10 45 (@10 50 
Retined 10 % @-—- — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked.......... — 16@— 17 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia — 17 @ — 19 
” " eeeaienmeane — 13 @ — 16 
s * Jersey...... —13@— 14 
Fowls, alive............ss00000 = — @ — 18 
“ ne Oe Oe eR —12@— 18 
‘* State and Western..... —12@— 13 
Ducks, per pair............... — 7 @ 100 


VEGETABLES. ; 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box... 50 @$1 00 
Cabbage, Jersey, per 100 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl ...... 100 @ 1 37 
“6 Marrow, DF stehense ae ae 
Potatoes, Peachblows, per bbl... 2 50 @ 2 62 
“ Early Rose, fine, per bbl 2 25 @ 2 50 


“ 


do. do., common to 







good, per bbl........ 2 00 @ 2 12 

ts Peet § os:-s<a0e 175 @ 200 

> ee. ee Oe 5 00 @ 6 00 
Swect Potatoes, Del. River, kiln- 

"SE Ce ae a ae 25 @ 215 

Turnips, White, per bbl...... .» H@ & 

“ mane, © cases - 80@ 87 


Beets, Jersey, per bbl.... 
Onions, White, per bbl... 
“Yellow 


ZS 


4 Eastern, Red. 


3 a2 en 
Riaz 





S 

5 

an 
OC OooOar~ 


” Chester.... -- 3W@S82 
pet, OT TAR sa 8640500000000 1 0 @ 1 2 
Celery, per dozen bunches...... 100 @ 50 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Spitzenburg, per bbl...€2 09 @ $2 25 

“ Baldwin’e, csc wt we Fe 

ae Green'ngs, os ~.1W@1B 

" mixed lots, “« 6.6 1 O@ 150 
Oranges, Florida, $ bbl. box... 250 @ 3 50 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl, 

prime to choice.........-++ 650 @ 700 
Cranberries, do, ordinary,# bbl. 4 00 @ 4 50 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, Stute..........0e.000- 4 @4y 
Peaches, Peoled........ccccccccccere.d4 @I8 
Pontes, Vapedled ccc <cvdesesceceses 6 @ 6 
NN... cscs shanbennpbakeshen ae 
Plums, State......... Laeeeee ibaa ee 
CRONIES... ccescecsecocessoos eeececess 16 @I17 
Raspberries........ ..+ o cccccccerces 224 @23 


CATTLE MARKET. — Tbe demand for 
Beef Cattle during the week has been strong. 
Ordinary to medium Steers sold at 8§(@10 
cents per Ib., to dress 55 lbs.; fair to good 94 
104 cents; and prime 10@12 cents. Milch Cows 
are dearer, the demand having been equal tothe 
receipts. Sales at $35¢855 each. Sheep and 
Lambs have been in active request, and stocks 
easily disposed of. Sheep ranged from 5,@64 
cents per lb. and Lambs 64@7} cents. Calves 
have been difficult to sell, holders asking 3(@3) 
cents per lb. for Grassers and 7@9 for Veals. 
Hoge have <old at $5.50@86.00 per 100 lbs. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton, 

Soluble Pacific Guano........ — 45 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

ate OF GHNS.......0< e000 87 00 @40 00 


Bone Flour ........ 36 00 (089 00 
“ Bone Meal........ .34 00 36 BO 
“ Ground Bone..,....31 00 @33 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... 27 5 @30 00 
Homestead Guperphecphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead ‘Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) & 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load........66---- eee 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 40 00 
Chas. H. Norta & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer...... Seosene- 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs..... eove 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 


Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
FOB .c00 0s cc0r0cese scececsece: 31 OV@83 00 
Quaker City Phosphate. 35 0O@38 00 
Allen’s Phosphate..... . 35 00@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00(@48 00 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 68 00 @70 00 

$ ad ad 3.40 “ 50 00 (752 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 






(2,240 Ibs.)......- aad nape 52 00 (@i4 Ou 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 420 00 
“* dissolved, high grade...... 28 00 @— — 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 7 50 @ 7 75 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7530 @8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
100 Ibs..... iskiveneeeene 1 624@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100]bs. 4 37 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 8 40 @ 3 45 


ASHES.— We quote 5@5jcents fur Pot and 
5§@5i for Pearl. 








HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 

Ir seems strange that any one will suffer from the 
many derangements brought on by an impure condl- 
tion of the blood, when SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA 
AND STILLINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 
will restore ‘ect health to the physical organiza- 
tion. It is, indeed, a ceenepeains 5 rup, plesrant to 
take, and has proven itself tobe the BEST PLOOD 
PURIFIER ever discovered, effectually curing Scrof. 

. Blood Disorders. of 


it Shious Com laints,and all Diseases ind! 

a jous Co . + 
Tnpare Condition of the Blood Liver, K remy Ste —. 
ach, Skin, etc. 


‘ \. ts in 
renewer it ACTS LIKE A 
Ent is of an exhaustive nature, having a tendency- 

lessen the vigor of the brain and nervous system. 








First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
"Foci Peta tee Goths PES ae 
VANDERBURGH. WELLS & C0... 

130 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New Yosk, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Just received a special invoice of Genuine 
India Chudda Square and Long Shawls in 
all colors. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Have now open their Spring Importation 
of Novelties in Madras and Creté Muslins 
for interior decorations. 





BROADWAY & (Sth ST. 





Financial. 
THE VETO OF THE FUNDING BILL. 


PRESIDENT Haves has on several occa- 
sions honored himself and done the coun- 
try a good service by his exercise of the 
veto power. His veto of the Funding Bill, 
which was not only a purely Democratic 
partisan measure, but withal a huge blun- 
der, is among the wisest acts of his Admin- 
istration. 

Though the President expresses the opin- 
fon that the rate of interest on the proposed 
bonds should, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, have been three 
and a half per cent., he does not make the 
three-per-cent. rate adopted by Congress 
the ground of the veto. His objection to 
the bill is founded entirely upon the fifth 
section, which he regards not only as *‘ not 
an essential part of a refunding measure,” 
but as calculated ‘‘ seriously to impair the 
value and tend to the destruction of the 
national banking system of the country.” 
The truth is that this bill, though nomin- 
ally a funding bill, was marked by features 
that clearly betrayed the spirit of hostility 
to the national banks. These features 
were collected together in the fifth section, 
known as the Carlisle amendment. This jg 
the section which the Senate Committee on 
Finance had stricken out of the bill, which 
the Republicans in both hcuses of Congress 
endeavored to remove, ani upon which the 
Democrats insisted and whicl: they finally 
carried. 

One of the provisions of this section re- 
quired the national banks, after the 1st of 
next July, to purchase and use as the 
guaranty for their circulation the least 
valuable bond issued by the United States. 
Had the bill become a law, the banks would 
have had to purchase more than $200,000,- 
000 of three-per-cent. five-twenty bonds, 
at par, fo replace the five and six per cents. 
now held by the Government for guaranty 
_purposes—and that, too, whether their 

market price was par or not—or retire from 
the national system. This, as the Presi- 
dent justly remarks, proposed ‘“‘a radical 
change in the banking law.” It imposed 
upon the banks the necessity of using the 
poorest bond issued by the Government 
(because the one p&ying the lowest rate of 
interest and most likely to sink below par) 
to guarartee their circulation; and that, too, 
when there was no certainty that the peo- 
ple would take this bond at par. . This, on 
its face, was unjust and unfair to the 
banks, especially in view of the enormous 
taxes imposed upon them. The President 
expresses the opizion that, under such a 
law, many of the banks would retire from 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








the national system, and that but few if 


any new banks would be organized. He, 
hence, regards the bill ‘‘as a step in the 
direction of the destruction of the national 
banking system.” It is a significant fact 
that all the anti-bank members of both 
houses of Congress were earnest supporters 
of this bill. Every Greenbacker voted for it. 

The other provision of the bill to which 
the banks strongly objected was its repeal 
of section four of the Act of June 20th, 
1874, under which they had the privilege 
of withdrawing their guaranty bonds from 
the Treasury by the deposit of legal-tender 
notes or coin toa like amount. This en- 
abled them to, retire a portion of their cir- 
culation if they had more than they could 
probably use, or if it would be more profit- 
able to regain possession of their bonds and 
sell them, rather than use them for guar- 
anty purposes, The banks could contract 
their circulation, and take back a like 
amount of bonds, without the slow process 
of collecting and returning their own notes 
to the Treasury. They have had this priv- 
ilege ever since the 20th of June, 1874, and 
placed their bonds in the Treasury under 
the guaranty of law that they might in 
this way withdraw them, and retire a corre- 
sponding amount of their circulation. 

The Funding Bill, however, as passed by 
Congress, proposed to spring a snap judg- 
ment upon the banks, and that, too, with- 
out giving them a reasonable opportunity 
to determine whether they would leave 
their bonds in the Treasury upon such con- 
ditions. It was virtually ex post facto legis- 
lation. This is the reason why many of 
the banks, without any concert or conspir- 
acy other than that of a coincidence of 
judgment, anticipating that the bill would 
become a law, promptly availed themselves 
of an existing right while they could, and 
retired about $18,000,000 of their circula- 
tion, by the deposit of legal-tenders in the 
Treasury. They so acted simply because 
they did not, as a matter of business, wish 
to retain the circulation upon the covdi- 
tions imposed by this bill. They sought to 
make their escape before Congress locked 
the door against them. Congress under- 
took to corner and coerce them into the 
purchase of a three-per-cent. bond, without 
any remission of bank taxes; and, perceiv- 
ing the trick, they at once acted as to them 


seemed best for their own interests as busi-- 


ness institutions. 

The next Congress, whether convened in 
an extra session or at the regular session, 
will be Republican, and upon it will de- 
volve the duty of framing and enacting a 
law tha, while seeking the minimum rate 
of interest, will commend itself to the cap- 
italists of the country, including the na- 
tional banks. This is just what the Dem 
ocrats of the last Congress lacked the 
sagacity todo. Fortunately for the financial 
interests of the Government, Democratic 
stupidity will not rule in the halls of Con- 
gress for the next two years 





MONEY, STOCKS, AND TRADE. 


Tue financial outlook is at present very 
promising. Money is plenty and likely to 
be so through the Spring and Summer. 
The stock brokers are quite jubilant, ex- 
pecting a lively business up to the time 
when they pack their trunks for Saratoga, 
Newport, and the White Mountains. The 
banks continue to have an active demand 
for money at fair rates. Capital from the 
country now seems likely to flow to New 
York steadily through March and April, 
and thus aid greatly in stimulating business 
in all directions. It is difficult to find 
croakers in any quarter. Owners of real 
estate are happy at the continued upward 
movement in the price of property. Buyers 
in that direction are numerous and seem 
to be steadily increasing. Rents are firm 
generally, and in some quarters have ad- 
vanced considerably. In Wall Street the 
demand for good offices is very great, 
owing to the tearing down of a dozen 


or more large buildings, for exten- 
sive improvements. Good, well-located 
houses up-town rent easily at from 10 


to 20 per cent. advance on former rates. 
The dullest part of New York, in real es- 
tate matters, is now between Park Place 
and Fourteenth Street. Rents between 
these two poifts have not changed much, if 
any. Our merchants are generally doing a 
very good trade. Some of them complain 





a little, but this small class are more hope- 
ful now than they were a week ago. The 
news received thus far from Washington is 
calculated to encourage capitalists and 
business men, here and elsewhere. During 
the late uncertainty in regard to the 
Funding Bill, conservative men held 
still. Now they are ready for anything 
new which promises a fair return on 
their money. New railroads are projected 
in all directions and old ones will be put in 
the best working order. Manufacturers in 
many places are planning to extend their 
business—unwisely, we think—rather than 
to gain financial strength for any unlooked- 
for change in the market. Mechanicsare firm 
in their demands for wages and have now 
plenty of work to do. The only danger 
now to be specially guarded against is what 
is called reckless speculation. If people 
have money to invest in stocks, or real 
estate, or dry goods, or anytbing else, it is 
all right and proper to do so; but all 
should act with great prudence. The 
stock market opens this week with brilliant 
prospects. Prices all along the line seem 
to be firm and advancing. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE condition of the monetary situation, 
as contrasted with the last week, was con- 
siderable easier, and those offering accept- 
able collateral found ready accommodation 
at reasonable rates. There were but few 
instances where the rate exceeded 6 per 
cent. 

Time loans were easy at 4@6 per cent.; 
wercantile paper, double named, 60 days, 
was quoted 543@6 per cent.; four-months 
paper varied but little from the same rate, 
the amount of business being comparatively 
small. 

UnirEep States Bonps.—The veto of the 
Funding Bill by the President resulted in 
making the U. 8. bond market strong, 
with a tendency to improved prices. 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury has called 
for proposals to sell $5,000,000 called or 
uncalled 5s and 6s of 1881 to the Sub- 


Treasurer in New York on Wednesday, 9th 
inst. 
The national banks have requested that 


they may be allowed _to redeposit the bonds 
withdrawn, and take out the legal-tenders 
deposited for the retirement of circulation. 
This will put in circulation about $17,- 
000,000 now locked up. , 
The closing quotations on U. 8. bonds 
were as follows: 
Bid. Ask'd.| Bid. Ask’a 


84¢ Inah: cow 11s eet 4 
4s, 1907, reg...112%¢ 

The U. 8S. eedlies now holds $840,981,- 
000 in U. S. bonds to secure bank circula- 
tion. The amount of bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week amounted to 
$1,638,000. The amount withdrawn dur- 
ing the same time was $11,107,050. 

The circulation outstanding of the na- 
tional banks is as follows: 


Currency note’..........cc.cccee ~$342,689,338 
Gold NOTES. .....00--ecceeesecseeee 1,124,465 
$943,513.803 


The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption during the week, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year, are 
as follows: 


1880 1881. 
Waw Waalh. ..cccccececcccccccoccess $261,000 $347,000 
BOwtOR. .......0. 20.0000 coccccesccecs 39,000 96,000 
Philadelphia. .........2- ceeeeeeees 96,000 60,00 
Miscellaneous. .........sssceeseees 419,000 435,000 
Total. ......2.000 cccccccececes $815,000 $983,000 


Gop AND Sriver.—The importations of 
gold and silver at this port for the week 
were $43,847. Consisting of $24,315 in 
gold and $19,532 in silver, showing an in- 
crease over the corresponding period of 
last year of $23,495. The importations 
since the 1st of January compare as fol- 
lows with the same period of last year: 





1981. 1880. 
GOIN. ........cccccverceess $4,745,508 $841,649 
BUVET. ... ceeeeeeeeeeereee 572,790 1,026,072 
Total......cccceesoves $5,318,298 $1,867,721 


The deposits of gold in the New York 
Assay Office in February amount to $1,- 
225,000, and the deposits of silver to $377,- 
000. The office transmitted gold bars to 
the Philadelphia Mint, for coinage, during 
the month to the amount of $18,835,000. 

_Forrten Extuancr.—In the early part 
of the week foreign exchange was irregular 
and quite depressed, owing to the severe 
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stringency in the money market of the 
week previous. The quotations on Monday 
were $4.79 for 60-day bills and $4,814 for 
demand; but later in the weck tht market 
improved, and quotations at the close ad- 
vanced to $4.81@$4.834. The veto of the 
Funding Bill imparted a strong tone to the 
market. The supply of commercial bills 
continues large and it is anticipated that 
the rates are not likely to advance. In 
London American securities are generally 
higher. Consols were firm at 993 for money 
and 99} for account. 


Bank Stocks.—The quotations on city 
bank stocks at the Board were as follows: 














o%, Asked.| Bid. Asked, 
America....... 146 | Mech. Bke. Ass. — 88 
American Ex. .426 — ‘Mech’s&Trad’s.103 a 
Bute’s & Dr’s...121 — |Merchants’..... 127 —:130 
Central Nat’nl 135 “ 95 
Chemical...... 1776 - 155 
ity. gigi = 109 
Continental... ..135 _ —- 
Cc orn Exchange!50 -- -- 
First Nat'nl....700 — - 
Fourth Nat’l..115 —} in _ 
Fulton ......... 80 io mbhlic........— 199 
Ge n Am.... 9) 98 St. 5-4 na «15 ~ 
Market......... 121 os |State of N 138% — 
Mechanics’... .. 150 te. FE cseceossas 145 - 





Bank Returns.—The following shows 
the condition of the Associated Banks of 
the City of New York for the week ending 
March 5th, 1881: 


Average Average Net Depos- 
Names of Loans of Legal tisother 
Banks. and Dis. Specte. Tenderer. than VU. 8. 


New York... $8,385.000 #1,645,000 $2°5,000 $7.368.000 


Manhattan. 6,933,700 572,200 198.800  4.825,800 
Merchants’. 6.695.200 878,700 826.600 5,758,800 
Mechanics’. 7,430,000 1,818,000 289.000 6,115,000 
Union....... 4,704,100 1,243,000 45,000 4,225,500 
America.... 8,661,600 1,370,900 $35.000 6,140,400 
Phenix..... 4,016,000 502,000 60,000 3,649,009 
CMY... cccces- 9.101.900 3,323,600 202,000 10,574,000 
Tradesmen’s 3,137,200 803.400 86.600 1.939,700 
Fulton...... 1,573.800 $71,000 109300 1,176,500 
Chemical. .. 12.247.700 2,914,000 249.700 12,509,000 
Mer. Exch.. 8,487,500 $82,900 954.700 8,142.300 
GaliatinNa. 4,657,300 848.800 114,300 3,088,700 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,635,300 88.900 1,442,890 


M’chs.&Tra. 942,000 123.000 136,000 960,000 
Greenwich. 1,001,000 19,300 211,200 = 1,004.500 
Lea,Manuf. 2,851,100 572.400 96.200 2,236.60 
Sev'nth W’d 806.900 182.300 93,200 850,800 


St’teof N.Y. 3,833,500 858.100 106.300 3.925.000 


Amer. Ex... 14,077,000 2.078,000 545,000 10,745,000 
Commerce... 14.636.200 2,895,600 428,900 9,196,200 
Broadway 6,246,700 662.100 249.000 3.676.000 
Mercantile. 4,019,000 601,000 86.500 8.612.500 
Pacific...... 2,489,100 162,109 225,900 2,217,30' 
Republic 5,722,700 204.700 144.200 2,814,800 
Chatham 2.979.900 510,400 96.600 3,050,600 
People’s.... 1,517,100 199,100 105.200 1,512,800 
North Am.. 2,480,600 $69,000 158,000 2,481,500 
Hanover... 6.970,400 842,700 471,800 5,624,400 
irving...... 2,782,500 261.900 228.000 2.364 310 
Metropoli’n 11,889.000 2,674,000 122.000 11.090 000 
Citizens’... 2,083.39 258,800 215.490 1,886,800 
Nassau..... 2.697.700 211.800 83.200 2.499.200 
Market..... 2,465,300 424.700 75,600 32,130,800 
St. Nicholas 1.912.900 268.300 103,100 1,490.30 
Shoe & Lea. 3,310,000 619,000 263.000 3,445.000 
Corn Exch. *,796,000 $66,000 51.000 2.442.500 


Continental 6,219,300 1,344,600 278,000 6,476,600 
Oriental.... 1,912,100 1,794,600 
Marine..... 2.982,000 238,000 105,000 2,950.00 
Imp. & Tra.. 18,044,600 4,912,100 621,300 20.321,400 
a 16.293.900 $,573.200 895.800 19,378,400 


Mec. Bkg.As 982,000 292,800 15,80 861.600 
North River 850.600 22,000 114.900 —_ 852.700 
East River.. 1,046,300 78.400 100,100 771.800 
Fourth Na.. 17,300,700 3,651,600 410.600 16.595.700 
Cent. Na 8,441,000 890,000 650.000 7,210,000 
Second Na.. 2,602,000 607,000 212.000 3.180.000 
Ninth Na 5,377,000 678.200 298.400 5,372,700 
First Na.... 12.066,000 4,251,400 240.600 14,994,900 
Third Na... 5.472.200 1,197,300 180,000 5,628,600 
N.Y. Na. Ex 1,357,700 120,500 101,300 984,300 
Bowery Na. 1,690,500 30.000 862,000 1,482,0°0 
N.Y.Co.Na. 1,809,600 18,100 389,900 1,485,509 
Ger. Am.... 2,524,600 408,800 87.200 2.352.500 
Chase Na... 4,261,800 730,900 154,600 4,504,609 
Fifth Av.... 1,705,000 400,500 71.000 1,817,900 
German Ex. 1,155,900 41,100 79,700 1,210,200 
Germania... 1,129,000 59,409 149,100 1,230,000 





Totals....... 298,485,400 54,894,100 13,289,200 274,442,600 
Dee. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

Compar’s. .$18,099,000 $3,180,100 $1,754,800 $22,104,700 

Cleartngs. week nang Feb. 26th, 1881.$1,143.978,545 78 

Mar. Sth, 1881.. 1,241.050,579 35 

Ralqness, weet coting Feb. 26th, 1881.. 38,460,411 20 

Mar. 5th,1881.. 33,805,139 $1 

Strate Securrres.—The closing quota- 

tions on state securities for the week are as 
follows: 
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Srock Marxet.—In the early part ot the 
week the condition of the stock market was 
vey irregular | and fuctuating in character: 
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there being manifested a determined pres- 
sure to sell, the effect of which was a sharp 
decline, confined principally to the fancies. 

Tie news, however, that the President had 
vetoed the Funding Bill and that the banks 
would, probably, be permitted to withdraw 
the money forwarded to the Tréasury, 
caused a change, and induced a brisk pur- 
chasing movement, which resulted in an 
advance, in which the entire list participated. 

Higher prices are confidently pre dicted for 
various securities and the condition of the 
market at the close of the week exhibited a 
decidedly firm tone. 

The total number of shares sold on the 
Stock Exchange | throughout the week 
amounted. to 8,276,860. The following 
quotations show the highest and lowest 
with the closing prices of the week. 

_— hoe e 
a = est. ng. 




























Central Pactfic.......... RS RY R614 
Cc BE... AA MW. O..cccccccccccrces iN 63 
nee Southern..... S24 Tm R2 
,C., C., and Ind.. eose 85 wY 
c Cc. ‘call me Central. 22% 24% 
Ches. and Ohio.......... 24 2 2434 
Ches. and Ohio 2d pf 27 24 27 
Ches. and Ohio ist pf 7 34 36% 
cago, Bur., and Qu 167g 162% 166 
oe. R i. gn seen 4 4 es 
Oo an ton. . 
Gon ana ,. aaa 1300 180 = 130 
C., St. . 4 
Bo. pref'd a 102 
Chicagoand Northwestern........... 125 =—(«:120 
Chicauo and Northw'n, pf........... 138 =: 182 _ 
SPGEIUs secccacccescss ° 187 37 
Chic., Mi, and St. Paul.. -111% 105% 111% 
Chic.. Mil.’ and St. Pau! of. .128 20 
Cin., L, St. Louis, and Cleve. - 48 42 47 
Del., Lack., and Western.. 20 «64118 
De!. and Hudsen Canal..... 18% 105% 111 
Denver and Rio Grande.... 105 O66 10'% 
DAR. GRE NeF ccc... .cccece 73 


Houston and Texas.. 








Han. and St. Joseph eee SO sae 5 
Han. and St. Jos« ph, pf.. -++-305% «0646 195 
inter. and Great N....... coos 686 «65 
Illinols Centrai......... -1834g 123% 133 
ind., Bloom.. and West 66 65% 
Keokuk and Des Moine 16 Ike 1 
L. and M. River......... 85 81 83 
Lake Erie and Western S38 OBL 58 
Louisville and Nashville. . $5 £2l¢ 
Lonis., N. Alb., and C 0 70 7) 
EMO GOTO. 000 2ccccscee 1Z33 
Manhattan Ratlroad............. se. 24 36 4) 
Manhattan Leach........ sy 4 BAM 
Mar. and Cin., Ist pfd.. eoereses cove os 11% («11% 
Mar. and Cin., seve, 1 
Metronolitan. --122% 114 22 
‘ehiran Central... 114) 1°0'§ 118% 
Mobile and Oh'o. 24 29% 4 
o.. Kan., and ‘Tle ang 42 
Morris and x. 122, «(1M 121% 
Nash.. Chet., and St. Louis......... 93 7 en 
| RS Senses 8 86100 1€7" 
Se i nn ccovnetinnesonins 148 142% 147 
z y- pO a re 127%q (124 127% 
_ L.E., and Western.... ....... 4 45 4034 
Ny ;LE and Westeru, be e pocceed 90 & GG 
Northern P wae 6S 6S 
Northern Pocifi¢ pf 74 43 73% 
Y.. Ont., and West 87% St 87g 
Memphis & C 42 42 42 
hio Central o- § 25% R83 
n mn K. Bond - 186 is 182 
OMI0 and Miss........cccceeeeee- ceee 44% 
Ohio | PU to.5cbsdesces. -2 nea sve po 
Pee Tit, and Buff... bi 39 
Pullman Palace Cay 160% 1 140% 
Phila. and Reading R. R 71 62' 70 
Peoria .. and Ev.. 415¢ 41% 
Renn. and Saratoga, 131 1 131 
Bt. Paul. M. & M......... -- M4 40% 40% 
St. T. and San Francisco....... eoee 43 42 43 
St. L. and San Fran. pre ++. 6 6554 
St. L. and San _—~ ist pref.. 95 os 
St. Lous, i. M., and 8 5 


Texas Pacifie........ 
Union Pactiic. 


Wabash. St. Lc 42% 47 
Do.. preferred 20 £ 90% 
Americar Unton. 7 71 “iD 
American Pist. Tel...... -. 72 68 WU 
ae. and Pac. Le Sheeawes - as 42 4f 
estern Union Tel........ -t 103% 1 
Adams Exuresx............ 3 180 isn 
Amertean Express......... W% 65g HAG 
United States Express.... be) 56 
Wells-Fargo Express 118% 117% 11 


Canton...... 
Pacific Mail. 


FISK& HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT DONDS, 


5°Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 


1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individu- 
als or firms whose character and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 
references before opening an account. 

2. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than 81,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current. and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make carefal inquiries, 
and give the best information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financial interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 





5. We do not discount or buy corhmercial paper,’ 
but are at all times prepared to make advances 


: THE INDEPENDENT. 
A 


to customers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities. 
6. All Sapte ese subject to check at sight, without 


GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office, in any sum from §50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of tre different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable ternis to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the busi is syst t 
ically arranged and has our personal suprvision. 





STOCK DEPARTMENT. 

We doa general commission business in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities, 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 
this class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banka, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
ireland, ona France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe R.R. 


40-YEAR 
SINKING FUND 


4 |-2 per cent. 
BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.; 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.; 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Bailding,. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 
Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agenis in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo 
rations. Corr 














. Er ‘ 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Ass't Vice-Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


Scioto Valley R. R. Con. 
Gold 7s, 1910. 


This is First Mortgage, $16,000 to the 
mile, on Ironton Extension. 


D. A. EASTON, 


WITH BOODY, McCLELLAN & CO., BANKERS, 
No. 58 BROADWAY. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well te write A p.cregsen the old Banking 


HOWES & ¢ COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly dt & MAC wed ty 
Tois house t > k Commission 
minterest allo edt lar 
© we 
ok allowed on deposi at 4 per cent., payable 











RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
STOCK AND BONDS 
Bought and Sold by 


HOMANS & 00.. 
No, 80 Broadway. 














TWENTY-YEAR 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Washington City 
POINT LOOKOUT R. R. CO. 


Issue Limited to $1,000,000, or Less than 
$14,000 per Mile. 
WE INVITE SUBSCRIPTIONS AT 9916 AND AC- 


CRUED INTEREST FOR A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 
THE ABOVENAMED BONDS. 





The road is now in process of construction, over 
four hundred men being actively employed in the 
work, and will be in complete running order to Point 
Lookout within six months. 

The bonds on the completed por’ ‘on, now leased by 
the Baltimore and Ohio, issued at over $43,000 per 
mile and originally placed at 88 per cent., are now 
selling at 110. 

This road will furnish the most direct outlet to the 


sea for the gtain, coal, etc. of the Baltimore and 
ques, Pennsylvania Central, and other important 


tion with the x road. Le 
trade of the 


t 

— hold the key to ee oyster 
ing the w — 
able outlet auring th winter 


its only avail- 


exgepting Yo bonds 
the entire iooe> “of which has been 


guarantee, as we do, that for ae A $14,000 
of bonds ph ew there shall be and 
at Jeast one mile of road. 
All the bonds which we were nine to offer at 
90 havin’ been subscribed for, we have advanced the 
price to92iy. The right to advance the price without 
yr st adve rti it justifies th blication of 
A recent advertisemen stifies the pu mn O 
the following letter from t che Pree Président of the rvad: 


A. W. DIMOCK & CO., 
7 EXCHANGE COURT. 
OFFICE OF THE WASHINGTON CITY AND POINT 
LooKxo 


oT R. 
WwW perenesen Feb. 25th, 1881. 
Messrs. A. W. DIMOCK & 
GENTLEMEN :—This Atl holds a a ent 
nest the Southern Maryland Py omen 
00. which, of course, und any morte 
that can be now created. it —= iolda ite obligations 
in the form of notes for a large a 
Its other debts, many being in n the ‘torm of judg- 





meats, are estimated to amount to considerably over 
arter of a Lae ag Ang mms 
ot a day's work has the road for 


many years: even its A a, ane. 1 it bas any, are 

not of record. lis partial ding of many years ago 

has become comparative) Gort ess, through lapse of 

time, and there is small indication of its nt 

objeet extending beyond the neoniens of its bonds. 
T. SUIT, President. 


CINCINNATI 


NORTHERN ff 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Gold 6s, 


FORTY YEARS TO RUN, 
with Provision for Registration. 


We offer these securities after a careful examina- 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS. A. SWEET & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 40 State Street, Boston. 
F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER & BROKER, 


No. 5 BROAD or 27 WALL ST3S., 
NEW YORK. 
Member of the New York Stock = Bennaes 
A General Banking B 


Securities bought and sold on yo 
for cash or on margin. 
Advances mate on approved collateral at 
the market rate 
Deposits received oubict te check a af ajche. 
bai mace - interest allowed on all daily 
cers. 


=. Phi ~-1 lay Bohrer ae: 


P. Ss ew York Weekly Financial Re- 
portism is matted free ofcharee = application. 














J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS 
PAYABLE A 


IN PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
betta ae AU: AND AMERIC. 
ANGE AND MAKE TEL- 


OF MONEY ON EUROPE 


wee -— —* 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 


A CARD. 
“Pride of the Kitchen Soap,” 


for scouring and cleaning, was exhibited and sold 
side by side with fapolio for six years without an ob- 
jection. Then “ Pride of the Kitchen ” changed hands, 
the price was reduced, and it became a strong com- 
petitor of Sapolio, the manufacturers of which then 
wanted tocombine, which we refused. Then they 
set upa claim that the wrapper was an imitation. 
We did not think it was an imitation; but changed 
the wrapper, so there could be no question about it. 
This was two years ago. Now, because (in conse- 
quence of the largely increased demand for “ Pride 
of the Kitchen” for scouring and cleaning) we have 
again reduced the price, the manufacturers of Sapo- 
lo quite lose their temper, and would have the pub- 
lic believe that they still have grounds for claiming 
that “ Pride of the Kitchen " is an imitation of Sapo- 
Ho. Housekeepers not familiar with its merits and 
appearance should ark their grocers for a cake of 


“Pride of the Kitchen,” 


and see for themselves. 
Respectfully, etc., 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
Manufacturers. 


The nature of the two preparations is shown by 


the following 
ANALYSIS, 


OrFice oF H. A. Mort, Jr, va. D., E. M., 
Analygical Chemist i 
York, March 4th, 1881. 
Messrs, H. K. & F. B. Taurrer & Co.: 
I have the honor to submit analyses of the two 
scouring and cleaning preparations known as “ Sa- 
polio” and “Pride of the Kitchen Soap.” 


SAPOLIO. 
ae 
Oleate, padmit 
Stearste, arachidatet of Soda.........++ 14.84 
And Mvrigtate eecvece 
WPOGTONE, GOs ccaveccecocecscccescccesosess 89 

NN ad aces evel nak eaten 100.00 
WAGE oo cccccccscccevccccscccesoseccsconsecoccccocsocs 1.81 
PETRSD GSTBOE A. . oo cvccccccccccccccocccsccccoocescccoces 65.09 
Oleate. palmitate, 
Stearate. arachidate t BOE. . ccrcccsccccescccoes 11.97 
and Myristate 
a. MB cccccccccccescccscocccscsccs eoccenceee 89 


Ammonia... aad 
Total... 





seeeeeereeeereeee Ora eeeeeeeeeee seeeeeerenee 


Upon examination of the two av nalyses 

given shore, | S is evident that the two si! cated ROADS 

-» & sdgusions in their principal constitu- 
ents, the ! Pria e of the Kitchen,” however, containing 
two addition: at chommeates of minor importance, but 
tending to improve its clean'ng properties. The sili 
cate in ench appeared to be finely powdered and free 
from sand and other coarse particles. 

The above analyses were made from an average of 
three samvles pufchased on the open market by 
myself. Respectfullv weyte 

H. A. MOTT: Jn., Ph. D., F.C. 8. 


From the above it will be seen that the principal in- 
gredient of both is Silex, combined with toliow and 
alkalies in the usual manner of soap-making. The 
silex for both “ Sapolio” and “ Pride of the Kitchen” 
comes from the same mine, is of the same quality, is 
manufactured into soap in ‘the same manner, but the 
Py are asked to nay from £0 to 100 rer cent. more 

‘or it under the name of *“Sapolio” than under the 
name of “ Pride of the Kitchen.’ 


AS AN ILLUSTRATION 


of their gvesten, “BSapolio” costs to manufacture 
about $1.80 per box of 72 cakes, or 21¢ centa per cnke. 
It is sold by the box at $5, as compered with #3 for 
“Pride of the Kitchen,” and it retails Ld from [ to 
100 per cent. higher than “ Pride of t 
white h isa bl 
quality, 


Like all goods bearing our name, we authorize deal- 
ers to refund the purchase price in every case 
consumers have cause for dissatisfacticn and we ask 
housckeepers to sustain our efforts to supply the pub- 
le with good goods at reasonable prices, by aa 


he Kitchen,” 
arger cake and in every respect equal in 


their grocer for our brands, among which is “ PRIDE 
OF THE KITCHEN SOAP,” for scouring, cleaning, 


and polishing. Respectfully, et., 


HK. & F. B. THURBER & CO. 


Our goods are for sale by most grocers and all will 
keep them if requested to doso. We manufacture 
and deal in all varieties of food products and many 
kitchen requisites. We do not*allow our name to be 
placed upon any goods of inferior quality. 











@tLins, Pouven &Jennans, 
—BANKERS- 
25 a dT. — Rew YorRK 


Purchase and Sell on Commission GOVERNMENT and 
RAILROAD PONDS. and STOCKS, and all classes of 
Securi dealt in st the NEW YORK STOCK EX- 
CHANGE. or all re} re siabte Securities bought and sold 
in the OPEN M LOANS and COMMERCIAL 

APER newotlated. "Sutesest paid on DEPOSITS, sub 
toc - 


SHELDON COLLINS. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS 
ceemremtie a s e 


" «DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH Company, ) 

Executive Orrices, 52 Sours Firtx Avr,, ° 
New York, March 3d, 1881, ‘ 
AE EIGHTH 


AR TER I. \ 4 DITIPEND 
f ONE AND THE. ARTERS P’ 
be paid on om me A 8 bk of this pote Fes rite 
or priday: April ist, tid Feopen Apri 10th, 18 ~~ 
on Fri A st, an 
- E. W. ANDREWS, President. 
SIDNEY W. ar ee Treasurer. 











N WA New Yo! aw ar aman? t 
aati Dd Here BESTBRAD oh OF ONE AND 
this company at PE this occenee on 
FS PRET a Rang 
atrn 


‘erred stock will be 





ML L. SYKES, Treasuren 
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LEGISLATIVE BLUNDERS. 


Tne fifth section of the Funding Bill, as 
first passed by the House of Representatives 
and then passed by the Senate, previded 
that, after a specified date, three-per-cent. 
bonds authorized by the first section of the 
bill should be ‘the only bonds receivable 
as security for national bank circulation,” 
and also re-enacted section 5159 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. This 
re enacted section, which by re-enactment 
was to be made a part of the Funding Bill, 
reads as follows: 

‘* Every association, after having complied 
with the provisions of this title, prelim- 
inary to the commencement of the banking 
business and before it shall be authorized 
to commence banking business under this 
title, shall transfer and deliver to the Treas- 
urer of the United States any United States 
registered bonds, bearing interest to an 
amount not less than thirty thousand dol- 
lars and not Jess than one-third of the 
amount of the capital stock paid in. Such 
honda shall be received by the Treasurer upon 
deposit, and shall be by him safely kept in 
his office, until they shall be otherwise dis- 
posed of, in pursuance of the provisions of 
this title.” 

This, indeed, makes a beautiful muddle, 
since it provides that the three-per-cent. 
bonds shall be ‘‘ the on/y bonds receivable 
as security for the national bank circula- 
tion,” and also provides that the banks 
may, for the same purpose, deposit with the 
Treasurer ‘‘any United States registered 
honds, bearing interest.” That sucha con- 
tradiction upon its face should have cs- 
caped the attention of both houses of Con- 
gross is not a little remarkable. The mem- 
bers certainly were not blest with very 
sharp eyes. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tne days of Spring « are upon us, with but 
few new features in the dry goods market 
to make mention of, owing to the continued 
unfavorable condition of the weather and 
the varied difficulties to be overcome in the 
transportation of goods to the interior of 
the country, as the roads in many sections 
are almost impassable. As a consequence, 
the volume of business has been small 
during the week; but this condition of 
affairs has been without marked effect on 
prices, the majority of the trade believing 
that a change for the better is not very far 
distant. 

The continuance of the inclement con. 
dition of the weather has had much to do 
with dampening the desire of buyers in 
making their selections in Spring fabrics, 
many yet being busy with the frequent 
demands for heavy makes, and, as there is 
a feeling of uncertainty entertained by 


many of them as to the length of 
the approaching season, they do not 
take kindly to Spring goods. Agents, 


however, have received a fair amount of 
orders by mail and telegraph for staple 
goods and a few specialties, which has 
tended to encourage them and vary the 
monotony of the market. 

The jobbing trade in some respects ex- 
hibited a slight improvement toward the 
latter part of the week, though the demand 
has been much less than desired. There is 
a fair number of buyers on the market; but 
they are confining their operations to neces- 
sities and deferring purchases in Spring and 
Summer goods. The movement in staple 
cotton goods, ginghams, white goods, etc. 
on account of back orders has teen fair, 
while supplies of desirable goods are well 
in hand 

Cotrtos Goops.—The general features 
are unchanged, and in detail there is noth- 
ing newto mention. Transactions in staple 
goods were quite moderate; but prices of 
the most desirable fabrics are well main- 
tained, though the market has not shown 
the firmness that has characterized it here. 
tofore, and there is a strong disposition to 
shade prices on outside makes, which are 
in ample supply. 

Print-cloths, — The market has shown 
some activity in print-cloths, at the reduced 
quotations, although there is an unsettled 
feeling manifested and a tendency to weak- 
ness. 64x64s are quoted at 4 cents and 56x 
60s at 3} cents. 

Prints.—There has been a moderate call 


for parcels of medium aad dark fancies, ‘ 





cottons are inactive. The demand for 
light fancies has been checked by the un- 
favorable weather, though prices of the 
leading makes are steady. 

Ginghams.—There has been some large 
deliveries of dress styles—seersuckers, 
fancies, staple checks, etc.—by agents, and 
there is a fair request for most styles. Prices 
on all the best makes remain firm. 

Dress Goons.—The demand for worsted 
fabrics has been very moderate. For bunt- 
ings and grenadines there was a fair request. 
Cotton dress goods were unchanged and 
very quiet, and in some respects unsettled 
ip price. 

Wooten Goops.—There has been but 
little business done in woolen goods during 
the week, and values are somewhat in the 
buyer’s favor. A few orders have been 
placed for some of the most desirable styles 
of low and medium grades of fancy cassi- 
meres, and worsted coatings receive some 
though irregular attention. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with last year: 


For the week : 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port..........+6+- at $e. 942 $5,032,307 
Thrown on paraes cccescccccece 688,806 4,820,618 

Since Jan. 1 
Entered at port. ceseseseeees 23,268,784 27,235,936 
Thrown on market...........-.- 24,461,871 26,541,259 


There is no change to report in the foreign 
goods market. Buyers are taking small 
quantities of staple dress goods and the most 
desirable fancies. Silks are steadier in price 
and there isa fair request for fine black 
dress silks; also some inquiry for low grades, 
when buyers’ views are met. Otherwise 
there are no changes. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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PRINTS. 
Albion .......0++00+ 6 |Manchester........ 7 
American.......... - 64! Merrimack, D. .... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... 64'Mallory........ esoee 
Arnold’s...... «++ Y PEs cccvecccecs 64 
Cocheced,...-cccscce : ers aoxe 
Dunnell’s fancy Richmond’s - 64 
FYOCMAR..0.0cccccee A oe ssolid tik.. ef 
Garner's ....-cccese MET the cccescsee 
Gloucester. ......+++ 6 Seotkedane.: 64 
Hartel....... . 64) Washingtun........ vss 
Hamilton.......-- - 7 Windsor, fancy..... 
BROWN suErrines AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F.....36 3) Lac onia...... 10-4 26 
Atlantic. A..... 36 aii “ seceell-4 29 
“s Dinoad 86 74!/Lyman, T...... 6% — 
6 = Beeees 36 «68 ‘Massachusetts: 
CO Bases 3767 Dune 
« §6LLL....96 64] © Biocwe @& 
o Wecenl 81 7 © @.ccoaee 
Appleton, A....36 83 ” and. .36 af 
Me XX..36 7 \Medford.......36 — 
e¢ R....8 % ‘amet a 
Augusta...... 36 «CT ” 3 8 
”  énveneee 6 | “ Ea 9% 
Bsa (a) “ W..48 «18 
Broadway...... 36 6 Newmarket, ow? 
Bedford, R..... 30 G..% 6 
a | er 34 38 “ N..3 7 
66 FB ccees 36 #4|Paclfc, K Extra...36 8} 
nn TAS 2 Rie fee 8 
* Biase S Pepperell. . escag 7-4 18) 
Continents), C..%6 8 -+» 84 21 
“ D..40 «9 | “ - 9-4 23 
Conestoga, D...28 63 “ 104 26 
oe G...30 7) “ 11-4 29 
« 8... 7 . 124 838 
“ W...36 8 | Pepperell, Efine 39 Be 
Dwight, X......30 64! 36 7 
“ a ae 0.188 7 
* 387ml ON... 80 
Exeter, A......95 14|Pequot, ee 36 (8 
ediuhind 33 Rune © 
Ellerton...... 10-4 234 Sp etaned 45 14 
Harrisburg. A..36 74|Pittefield, A....36 6% 
B.33 ei Poc asset, S bowen 36 7 
Indian Jeet. . 36 sf — a. 
30 “ . 40 By 
es . 40 11 Stark, acd 86 84 
‘ 48 13 Utica . 36 «11 
Indian Orchard : _ heavy 40 113 
+ BR Boers 48 17 
o Besa 2). © sasocsaene 58 22 
— - 2. Ae = 30 
*. BA Ae Te.” ascrtrsact 86 324 
Lawrence. LL ..36 7 | Wamsutta, 8T. 0 12 
” ee +09 21 
“ XX...36 8} wr «79 82% 
“ XXX.40 = 94 “ .-89 35 
Langley, A.....36 8 - --99 37% 
” ” paewes 78 7% -108 40 
o peuace 3-4 6 |Waehusett..... 366«8 
Laconia. B 36 7 rs 30 7 
= anna 74 — “ ..40 11h 
WO Katee 8-4 21 -  paaue 48 13 
7” powmbee 9-4 23) 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS 4¥D SHIRTINGS. 
Androrcoggin : Langdon GB...36 12 
18 -36 10 |Lonsdale....... 36 10 
“ AA. .36 114 * Cambric..36 13 
Allenda:2..... 64 17 Masonville... .36 10) 
wn 7-4 20 |Nashua, E...... 36 10 
wee 84 22): “ a 42 123 
Bartlett, F.... 36 73] “ W.... 45 14 
“ ..5-4 124 Newmarket, F. .36 7% 
Ballou & Son. ..36 8 IN. Y. Ba coed 36 13 
..83 64) “* Wt'r Twist 36 135 
Bay Mills....... 3 | “ ----54 16 
Blackstone, AA. = = ---.64 20 
ot § weeaeie = oti ne ° rt pd 
o cececee 8 perell..... 
6 Ge Ge ances BG 


Cabot..........78 s 


“ 





21 
26 
cocvccce Dt it ‘ ---104 2 
© coocccce® 3 eoesell-4 83 
Camee..cs..++ BF 5 16 














but shirtings and other styles of printed ton, Al..... 36 





5 errr 
ay Star8..36 10 Slaterville......88 it 
‘* — Anchor36 11 ,Tusearora, XX.36 
Fearless........ 36 = BB Uticn........... 65 11 
Fruit of the Loom: ** ex. heavy.36 11% 

— SF eer 5-4 17 
“ ? «—-: = ¢ oreo 64 2% 
ts ~ oe Wt © accom Oe 
Forestdale......86 10 | “ ...cccoce 94 823 
Green,G........86 7!  ....cc00. 10-4 35 
Gold Medal..... 36 8a) oe a --100 37% 
 menae = Te, © Revises 86 13 
Great Falls,Q..36 10 \White Rock... - 6 — 
-* 5...31  7}'Wamsutta: 
° 2 33 7 OXX.36 18 
ay 33 4 ** cambric...36 18 
Hill’s Semp. ‘Ses “ d’ble warp.36 12 
83 10 Wauregan, 1005.36 124 
” ar A ‘* shirt cotton 12 
«4 4.4 124)“ ~No. 1... 11 
- “ 4.645 158]  “* cambric.. 1% 
Hope...... 8 Whitineville.....36 9 
Indian Orebard.. --33 7 
he 36 “O8 Williamsville: 
Laugdon, 76 8 10 Al..36 12 
. "96 "46 145 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge sateen. 9 
Androscoggin sat. % Luwrence........ 9 
Canoe River...... 74 gala sateen 8S 
Clarendon........ 74 Pepperell.. 9 
Indian Orch. Imp. 8 Rockport ...... -- & 
PR anretbses 8 emsbestes oneees - 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 113: Mohawk .....cccce 103 
DD <-castebanneas 10 [Renfrew .....ccccece 1% 
0 ere 103 Cumberland ........ _ 
Gloucester ......... - Ww hite M'f’gCo.stpl 103 
LABCaste?....cccccese 10 Fanev104 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. i734 Methuen, AA.... 15 
°s ‘ 44 4 ASA. 18 
- Recece 16 Palmer...... cocoe =O 
vf Wasees 15 | Pearl River..... - ‘W, 
yd er be Pemberton, AA 15 
' a “ 13 
ri ia tdce i 11 
| SAP Swift River....... % 
Cordis, AAA... .32 16 Thorndike, : oe 10 
we Se 2 ee a 10 
“* No. 1....88 18 Willow Brk »No.1 163 
Bamiiten, BE...: WE TOER..ccce cece 32 18 
i ences EL daoreeseess 30 134 
Lewiston, A....36 182! 
STRIPES. 
American...... 10 @10;|Lewiston, AA..— @11 
Amoskeag..... 11 @114$)Otis, BB....... 94(@10 
‘“ fancy. — @1 24|Thorndike, A. ey aos 
.. — @ % B..11 @11% 
Hamilton......— @12 |Uncasville, A.. NaIO 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag....... P = cS ee 14 
a rrr 9 | Pearl Panccess 153 
Col’mb’nh’ y bro... 16 acceso 153 
XXX brn.. 16 Warren, AXA.. 15 
Otis, CC... 13 ae 14 
i * eee 15 ” *acons 13 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......... 84|Langliev, B.. 8 
< m aahouaale 3 Massachusetts, D. 8 
Satanism 4 
Laconia.......... 83, Pepperell......... 
Lyman, H.......- at tke A pecee eocceee af 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, ze. ooo 12 ‘Park Mills, No. 50. 11 
+e-e» 11 |Park Mills, No.60. 12 
Economy......... 12 |Prodigy.........- 12 
Far & Mors, No.7. 123 York, Si aieantia 12 
- No.8. 1 AA extra... 15 





AT Stewart & Ch 


are now exhibiting every variety and 
quality of Imported and Domestic 


CARPETING, 


in the newest designs and colorings. 


Also a superb collection of 


Upholstery Materials, 
Draperies, 

Furniture Coverings, 
Lace Gurtains, etc, 


including many new manufactures and 


novel fabrics, 


at Very Attractive Prices. 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (0th Sts. 
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JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
are already opening their 
Spring Importations of at- 
tractive Dress Goods, Silks, 
and Elegant Novelties, which 
are placed upon the count- 
ers as fast as they are re- 
ceived. 
inspection is invited. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and i ith St., 


An early visit of 








KNITTING SILK. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


Make the Best, 
For sale by first-class Dry Goods and Notion Stores 
throughout the United States. 
Send for 36-page pamphlet, 


giving Rules and Designs for Knitting Silk Stockings, 
Mittens, Wristers, Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, In- 
fants’ Boots, Laces, etc., etc., sent to any address on 
receipt of two 3-cent postage stamps. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th Street and Sixth oto, 


NEW YORK. 
ALL ARTICLES FIRST CLASS. 
OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 
AND 


PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
Lace Curtains, ete. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY, 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 
Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods. 


Orders by mall promptly and carefully filled. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
HARDENBERGH & CD., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS; 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Padton and $3, 05, and &7 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





FASHION 














se — 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 








-—Tuaw |Price 90 cts. a Yard. |ana by au First- 
SakolD conse inches wide; Satinfinish both |c’ass Dealers 
aah. | e8 5 very heary 5 soft as down ;|\throughout the 

ane aaa all. mode shades ; = €M- | pation. 
broider for table or p covers. ona 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


23 


F) Mr. Sherwood Sterling states, in the in- | so, and that he is an officer or agent in both. 1 aR B 1 2 


HARTFORD CO-OPERATIVE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, in search of useful knowledge, called, 
a few days ago, on Mr. Sherwood Sterling, 
“General Agent” of the Hartford Life and 
Annuity Insurance Company in this city, 
and propored to him several important 
questions, and obtained answers to the same, 
as follows: 


Question.—How many policies have been 
issued by your Company? 

Answer.—The number issued up to this 
date is 18,295. 

Question.—What amount of money has 
the Company on deposit? 

Answer.—About $50,000 to $75,000. 

Question.—How much money has been 
received from all the policyholders? 

Answer.—$57,855, which includes dues, 
independent of assessments. 

Question.—How much money is paid to 
agents out of the initiation fees received, 
and how much after on collections? 

Answer.—Our regular commissions are 
25 per cent.; on collections, nothing. 

Question.—Have you been notified by 
Insurance Superintendent Fairman to stop 
business in this state’ 

Auswer.—Yes. 

Question.—Are you now soliciting busi- 
ness in this state? 

Answer.— Yes 

Question.—Do you know that you are now 
violating law, ard are subject to its penal- 
ties? 

Answer.—No, sir. 

Question.—Do you now claim that the 
statement is true as to 5-years payment of 
premiums being sufficient to keep alive any 
policy issued? 

Answer.—Don’t say that. 
ez parte statement of an agent. 

Question.—Do you say that in case of 
death the full amount of the policy is paid? 

Answer.—Yes. We can pay $75,000 to- 
day, if we should assess that amount. 

Question.—If death assessments are not 
paid, how will the Company meet its claims? 

Answer.—Don’t claim we can meet them. 

Question.—So far as you know, have all 
death claims been paid? 

Answer.—Every doliar. 

Question.—Do you know of any demand 
unpaid of six months’ standing? 

Answer.—No. 

Question.—How many policies have you 
secured yourself or by your agents in this 
city? 

Answer.—A great many. 

Question.—Do you propose to keep on 
soliciting business in New York? 

Answer.— We do. 

Question.—Can you pursue business here 
safely and legally? 

Answer.—We claim we can. 

It will be observed that Mr. Sherwood 
Sterling says he does not claim that policies 
issued by his Company will be ‘self-sus- 
taining after five years.” He says that 
statement was made by an agent. Now, 
Mr. Sterling, we have before us a printed 
slip from the office of your agency, with 
your own name, “Sherwood Sterling, 
General Agent,” plainly attached to it, on 
which is plainly printed these words: 
“Semi-Annual Dividends from Deposit in 
Safety Fund will make Policies Self-Sus- 
taining after Five Years,” 

Now, Mr. Sterling, which statement is 
true—your oral statement to a representative 
of THe INDEPENDENT (reduced to writing 
and now in our possession), or the printed 
statement named above, with your name 
attached to it, also in our possession? One 
of these statements is certainly wrong. 
Which one is of that awful character we 
would now like to know. One thing 
more. It will be seen that Mr. “ Sher- 
wood Sterling, General Agent,” says 
that the company he represents has from 
$50,000 to 75,000 ‘on deposit.” This will 
be news, we think, in Hartford. Only a few 
weeks ago the president of the Company 
stated that the deposit fund only amounted 
to about $21,000. Now, which of these 
two statements is true? Give us the exact 
figures in the case, and at the same time 
say where all this money is stored for 
safe keeping. Tell us whether the amount 
is $21,000, or $50,000, or $75,000, 


That was an 





terview above reported, that all demands 
for death losses against the Hartford Life 
and Annuity have been promptly paid, and 
that he knows of no claim which has re- 
mained unpaid for six months. Permit us 
to mention the case of Mr. Milan Hunt, of 
Oakland, California. We have a printed 
document before us from which we copy 
the following choice bit of information, 
which seems to flatly contradict Mr. Sher- 
wood Sterling: 

“Mr. Hunt paid the sum of $50 as 
‘advance purchase of the rights and priv- 
ileges of the membership,’ and $10 as 
an ‘advance mortuary deposit.’ For the 
$60 which Mr. Hunt paid he received 
from the Company a co-operative policy for 
$10,000, numbered 8,949, dated February 
2ist, 1880. On May 18th, 1880, Mr. Hunt 
died, and on the 8th of July last proofs 
were furnished to the Company, in con- 
formity with their requirements. Some 
time after the proofs were filed the Com- 
pany intimated to the beneficiaries that 
they would probably get about $1,100; but 
up to this (the 6th of January; 1881) not 
one cent has been received ty the widow. 
The Company refuse or neglect to answer 
respectful letters and no tidings from them 
have been received for more than three 
months past.” —Coast Review, San Francisco. 

We have no space now for further com- 
ments or remarks on this interesting topic. 

The foregoing questions and answers 
will, undoubtedly, interest Mr. Superintend- 
ent Fairman. He will see that Mr. Sher- 
wood Sierling is a plain-spoken man; that 
he does not propose to regard the laws of 
the State of New York, or notice the authori- 
ty or the orders issued from the Department 
of Insurance. Perhaps Mr. Fairman, in 
pursuance of his duty as a sworn officer of 
the state, will again pay his réspects to Mr. 
Sterling, and possibly in a different way. 





DON'T LIKE THE QUAKER. 


WE have a letter from Mr. “‘ A. L. Groff, 
secretary of U. B. Beneficial Society,” of 
Harrisburg, Pa., in which he ‘‘ demands, as 
amatter of justice,” that we place his 
‘society in its true light” before our read- 
ers. He don’t like the letter from a ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Quaker,” which we printed last 
week. We are very sorry for that, for we 
thought it very interesting reading. Mr 
Groff says his company does not issue 
‘speculative policies of insurance on the 
lives of children”; but he admits insuring 
the lives of what the law calls infants, and 
he fixes the age in his circular sent us at 
‘fone year and upward.” Mr. Groff calls 
this insurance in his letter a ‘‘ benefit 
to parents,” and in the printed circular re- 
ferred to it is called a ‘* Funeral Benefit.” 
In this circular it is further stated that ‘‘a 
healthy, well-formed child, not more than 
fifteen years,” by the payment of $1.50 in- 
itiation fee, ‘“‘its parents or other legal 
representatives receive a certificate setting 
forth that the aforesaid child is a ben- 
eficiary of the Society.” In this circular 
is also a table which shows that the 
lives of infants ‘‘three months old” are 
insurable in his company. In another 
place in the circular we read as follows: 
‘‘Children taken at all ages up to fifteen 
years.” ‘‘ Al/ages” must, therefore, mean 
from one minute old ‘‘ up to fifteen years.” 
The circular further says that ‘‘ parents of 
limited income are enabied to provide for 
the decent burial of their children, in the 
event of a premature death.” ‘* Persons 
over fifty-five years old” can also obtain a 
‘‘ Funeral Benefit” in Mr. Groff’s company. 
He don’t say how much “over fifty-five” 
his company will insure. Our ‘‘ Quaker” 
friend, perhaps erroneously, fixes the limit 
at from 60 to 90. If so, he must be more 
careful next.time. In the absence of posi- 
tive information on the subject, either from 
Mr. Groff or his circular, we are inclined 
to think that anybody,:from one minute old 
up to the mature years of old Peter Parr, 
might get a ‘“‘ Funeral Benefit” from this 
company. 

Mr. Groff kindly informs us that his ‘‘ so- 
ciety isin no way connected with the U. 
B. Mutual Aid Society of Lebanon, Pa. 
Now, our ‘‘Quaker” friend may possibly 
be mistaken about this matter. Mr. Groff, 
in his letter to us, says the two institutions 
are ‘‘in no way connected.” Possibly Mr. 
Groff—not the ‘‘Quaker”—may be ‘mis- 
taken, Is not the vice-president of his 
company, Mr. D. 8. Early, in some way 
connected with both concerns? We think 








If that is so, then in one way these beneficent 
institutions are connected—we should, per- 
haps, say are joined together—in extending 
their special benefits to ‘‘ all ages.” 

We may have entirely failed in our ef- 
forts to let the “true light” shine, and thus 
to repair the damage done by the letter 
of our Quaker friend from Pennsylvania, 
who, by the way, is usually very well in- 
formed. If so, we are very sorry. 


SMALL BENEFIT. 


“To THE Ep1ToR oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“*T notice with interest the inquiry in a late 
issue of your paper concerning the ‘ Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of Hartford.’ 
Perhaps the following will cover the points 
named. Respectfully yours, H. F. 

“NORTH ADAMS, Mass." 

‘‘The total income of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Mutual Benefit Life Insurance, co- 
operative, was $25,028 in 1878. It paid 
during that year for ‘ salaries and commis- 
sions to agents’ $17,126 (being 68.43 per 
cent. of its income), and for death-claims 
$6,567. The officers and agents, having 
helped themselves to two-thirds of the 
money paid by the members, portioned the 
remainder out to the heirs of its dead pol- 
icyholders, offering to ive $300 in settle- 
ment of their $3,000 certificates of insur- 
ance. (See proceedings of Hartford court.)” 








THE LATE SENATOR CARPENTER. 
AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


AN item appeared in The Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel of February 25th purporting to give 
the particulars of Senator Carpenter’s 
estate. In stating the amount of insurance 
on his life, no mention was made of a poli- 
cy of $20,000 in the Equitable of this city. 
This company has already telegraphed its 
readiness to pay this amount at once. 








INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Aasets, Jan. ist, 1981, as ascertained by 
E seutuing Comantaatgneny of M 





sachusetts, Ohio, and New Cone .$85,226,815 93 
Linbilitien,as stated by same......... 81,911,433 85 
Surplus b tts ... 8,815,282 08 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 5,988,905 


All policies non-forfeitable after second 
low expenses; large dividends declared an paid 
ever: year since organization ; omgte pak —F a 
render values pen liberal ; losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid pene 

OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossins, Sec’'y.. THEO. MACKNET, Treas, 


CONWECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Hartford, Conn. 








Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881....61,352,287 27 
Liabilities, .........sccccees 1,130,959 12 
Surplus to Policyholders by 
New York Standard...... 
Which is over and above a 
Special Reserve for accu- 
mulations due, by same 
Standard, to Savings En- 
dowment Policies........ 


273,727 15 


66,407 31 





In the year 1880 this Company made a gain in the 
number of policies in force, in the amount of insur 
ance, and in the net reserve. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


1851. THE 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
Pe sw Y MUTUAL. 
Reser pat holder « stockholder and entitled to 
partic tein dist butions of surplus 
orfeiture applies to all policies and 
i. the! + liberal features ever before offered. 
xamine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, See 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 


Thirty-Sixth Annual Statement 


OF ,THE 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 





Premiums received in 1880.... ..s.++«++. $3,866,379 07 
Interest received In 1880..........sssesse0 1,085,108 07 
95,901,482 14 

Balance, January ist, 1890........ fete but 7 


838,585,789 84 





EXPENDITURES IN 1880. 


GON BNI ces ev sntoonsdessvernevigen @2, 167,862 73 
Endowments and annuities.............- 649,851 08 
Surrendered polictes..........cs0essseeees 645,084 11 
Dividends or return premiums........... 1,404,589 40 


(Paid policyholders, §4,787,387.27.) 


Expenses, including taxes.............+++ 652,093 89 
Premiums on bonds purchased.... ..... 158,654 00 

Profit and loss, including deficiency on 
foreclosure sales.............s.ceeeseeees 87, 056 86 86 
es 5.631, 992 92 09 


Balance, January ist, 1881.. spoon BOD 053,707 Bz 
838,585,789 84 





ASSETS, JANUARY 1st, 1881. 


Cash on hand and in banks............... $1,445,315 5, 
United States Bonds, par.... ............+ 7,562,500 00 
State, City, and County Bonds, par...... 8,352,470 68 
et Mortgage Bonds, Newark and N. 

R. K. (tull issue $600,000) guaran- 

teed POPOTTTITTITITITT ET TTT TTT Te 573,000 00 
west Tre = Bonds Pemberton and 

aranteed by United 

Scupanion, wy pacenesensesosetevnnesoet 875,000 00 
a Bonds and Mortgages on Real Es- 

nen eenninnlaanbaned gebtunnsoenidet 7,729,488 96 
Real pee, Company's Office Building, 
pecececcescessonononssscesesesesocs 288,453 49 
Rang Sane purchased on foreclosure, 

New York and New Jersey...........++ 2,421 625 52 
Premium Loans on Policies in force... 4,112,285 59 
Premiums in transit, since received.... 96,427 08 
Office furniture, safes, and fixtures..... 17,088 19 
Agents’ DAIANCES...........cceeccesceeeees 45,162 57 





832,053,707 88 
Interest due and ——- 55 
Deferred and unre 
remiums on Policies 4-4 
Bb coccccess ccvcssesees 


897,505 80 
DOB conse ccccescccccsccscsces eed $33,851,303 21 
Market value of U. S.and 
other bonds gteve, par, 
°° computed al. 
lowed by the Examining 
Prony mm besesssosse $2,081,196 65 
Lewy aiference, in value 
tiny ~ "> as ap- 
prataed the Examin- 
Commissioners eeeeees 46,414 01 
$1,984,782 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund, 4 pe 
Massachusetts i: '£31,196,991 00 
Policy claims in process 
of adjustment............ 527,640 00 
Dividends due.............. 180,443 95 
Estimated expenses on 
unpaid premiums, 10 
POF COME. ccccrcccccccccccce 24,940 78 
Premiums paid in advance 6,158 90 
$31,935,574 63 
8u 4 as regards holders, 
etter pet —, Par $1,915,728 58 
ouuee. as stated by Commissioners, 
SE HED cndtoccccvccvesscsqcce one $3,815,382 08 
By the New York standard of computa- 
tion the amount last named would 
be increased tO. ..........ccseceseceeeees $5,988,905 08 


From the surplus as above a dividend has been de- 
clared payable on the anniversary of policies entitled 
thereto. 

Number of policies in force January Ist, 1881, 


44,350. 
Insuring $121,474,005. 





DIRECTORS: 
Lewis C. Grover, Josern A. Hatsey, 
Auzi Dopp, F.'T. FRELINGHUYSER, 
Hewry McFAaRiay, B. C. MILLER, 
0. L. BALDWiy, WILuiaM CLARK, 
J. B. Pearson, E. A. STRONG, 
THEODORE MACKNET, Epwarp H. Wricgr, 


of e, ‘ompany's assets were rigidly 
eras iece of real estate owned by or 
subjected to the most 


ned, 
we +2 hy RY dorian See 


po scrut both in vosard to titles and values. 
The mium — 1. were eramined one by one, and the 
stocks and bonds owned carefully appraised. The 

mm valued the Compan hen assets at #35,. 
726,815.93, which exceeds n mations (hased on 


08 at four per cent , or $5.988,905.08 
at four and one Nate per cent. N. Y standard. The 
report gives the commen the moe most unqualified endorse 


ment in ory regard be fu {-y-F on appli- 
cation to the Company, and should be re every 
one interested in life tasurance. oe 


Every policy Issued by this Com contains the 
follow! company con n 
able. on case of Lapse, after we or more Full Ye rs’ 


option of the Ass 
to the extension oft the full amount of the Insurance. 
y for at the 
rates; = mea , On surrender 


lonths from dat 
offerte ec a S) Ay ) p Polley "i les. 
pS h Aas 35 for £10.0%, 
+ a ving the large 
y,an en sto - ay id 








tty he Com 
frat aay carers ie Seo 



















































































































































THE INDEPENDENT. 





(March 10, 1881, 








THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 


Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Per Assets, January ist, 1880........... $47,116,244 37 
RECEIVED IN 1890: 
For Premiums $5,247,282 90 
For Interest and Rents. 2,834,182 70 
Profit and Loss...... #9644 00 8,150,060 60 


$50,266,303 97 





DISBURSED IN 1880. 


To POLICYHOLDERS : 


Death claims 
and ma- 
tured en- 
dowments . $3,685,146 27 
Surplus re- 
turned to 
policyhold 


Policies..... 929,804 25 





TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS. .96,418,605 88 
EXrenses : 
Commissions 
to agents... 
Salaries of 
oMcers, 
clerks, and 
all others 
employed 
on salary... 
Medical ex- 
aminers’ 


$810,974 81 


11,811 75 
Printing, 
vertising, 
legal, real 
estate, and 
all other 
expenses.... 


9627.772 08 
Se, 207 86 
~ $7,492,075 27 


$47,983,028 70 





Batance Net Assets, Dec. Sist, 1880 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Fatate, first Iien....... $18,718,985 49 








Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 91,558 28 
Premium notes on policies in force...... 3,702,156 82 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com 
DOB... cc eececcceee coves -ceescereeees 12,622,944 42 
Coat of United States Registered Bonds. 5,004,858 46 
Cost of State Bonds................ceeeees 619,900 00 
Cost of City Bonds 2,583,506 88 
Cost of other Bonds.............scceeeeeeees 1,085,875 00 
Cost of Bank Stock. ..........cceeecceeeeee 110,194 00 
Cost of Ratliroad Stock. . oe eianan 26.000 00 
Cash in Bank...........----000+> 8,236,819 32 
Balance due from Agents, secured 1,495 08 
$47,833,628 70 
ADD: 
Interest due and accrued. ..$1,150.251 12 
Rents accrued........... : 30,688 68 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost.. 430,188 4 
Net premiums in course of 
collection. .... None 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums.. _ & 38,927 34 #8 gnene © 
Gross Assets, Dec. Sist, 1880 $49,492,620 38 


LIABILITIES : 


Amount required to rein 
sure all outstanding pol- 
icies, net assuming 4 per 
cent. interest............. $45,006,472 00 


li other Mabilities........ 1,185,001 93 
= —— 46,141,478 03 





Surplus by Conn Standard, 4 per cent... $3,351,155 45 
Surplus by N. Y. Standard, 434 per cent., 

GOB. .ccocce cocccccseccosccscocccceces 6,500,000 00 
Ratio of expense of management to re 

Celpta tm 18BO...... 2... cee eeee ee eeeeeeees 7.7 per cent 
Policies in force Dec. Sist, 1896, 64,343, 

AMOUTING......00cccreccseceeceeseeesees .$162,105.3867 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 





Twenty- “ninth Annual Report 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
January 1st, 1st, 1881. 


RECEIPTS. 
Premiums received in 1880... .$385,772 08 
Interest and rents............. 198,622 














304 
DISBURSEMENTS TO POL OLICYH OL DERS, 
For death claims............ ..$101,217 60 
For matured endowments 125,22., 00 
Kcr dividends...... 82,245 72 
For surrendered police les 62,054 93 
——————- §374,373 2% 
EXPENSES. 

Commissions and allowances 

to agents, and medical ex- 

aminers’ fees $55,078 15 
Salaries of officers and clerks. yy 31 b4 
Rent of agency offices.......... $ 25 
Pein SED sccseconcccaceces ‘S 1 0 

r ~ aes ad vertisin, stage, 

- - acndene 6,900 46 
Misce llaneous e xpenses........ F532 0% 

—--— 92,726 56 

785 

14,714 75 

3,214 96 

. $456,814 52 

United States securities, market value.. $558,513 75 
City, county, and municipal bonds, mar- 

Leese aaripeennntpaary .250 00 
Mortgage loans, first liens........... «ee 1,737,368 59 
Loans on approved colluterals............. 138 410 00 
Real estate, company's building.. «+ 179,500 00 
Real estate taken under foreclosure .... 251 649 38 
Premium notes on policies in force --» 192,608 11 
Stock in anasnanetts national b. uks, 

Ee CED bad n6ke aennbaeseensoseceeses 120,770 00 
Cashin com aay DO GEO. cececcosces 950 76 
Cash tn ba: aks peoscesocccnoeasess aie 78.554 56 
Net premiums tn course of collection. ... 21,014 338 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual 

ich ccucnaidde » cauiebnenmeed’nenis 25,3%2 35 
Interest accrued on investments. 46,987 22 
BED BORG cc cccccscccecesccsooccccconss 563 75 

$3,516,432 85 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance reserve (4 per cent., actu- 

| 8 i ET A EEC - $3,120. 908 47 
Losses reported but not yet due.. 22,454 00 
Contingent liabilities (being ‘policy 

Claima NOC AP Justed)......cccccceccescccces 10,000 00 
Unpaid dividends............se0+ «- 6.259 48 
Premiums paid in advance.... ey 4 
Sundry ledger credits............ eee 14 
Surpius, Massachusetts standard......... 345100 63 


$3,516,492 85 

If the reserve is estimated by the New York stand- 

ard (4'¢ per cent. American Experience Table), the 

surplus of the Company fs increased about $170 000, 
making a total surplus of $513,750.63. 


OFFicEr 
WILLIAM R. wbresideni 
n 
JAMES M. Bank 


TAMES ~. id i, 


WILLIAM. i “HALL, 
Vice President. Assistant Secretary. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 
W.H. DYER, Pittsfield, Mass. 
New York Agency, 271 Broadway, 
CORNER OF CHAMBERS STREET. 
% H. Daskam, General Agent ae New York City. 
. L. Boynton, Special Agent. 


Maliy aad Caruly Conguy, 


FIDELITY BOND*=., 

Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidclity of persons 
pawns positions of pecuniary trust and responsibil- 
ity, thus securing a corporate guaranty in lieuof a 

rsonal bond where security is required for the 
Fatchful performance of the duties of employés in all 
positions of trust. 

ACCIDENT POLICIES. 

Policies issued against accidents causing death or 
totally disabling injury. wp from 2500 to 
$10,000 in case of death and from $3 to $50 
weekly indemnity in case of disabling injurtes. 

7M. M. RICHARDS, Pre-tdent. 
LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Viee Pres. JOHN M. < 





"RANE, Sec 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH “ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 


Lore principal features of t this Compan 
r bk URI ITY, ECONOMICAL MANAG 

L TRE RAL ory TO THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


ALEIGH, Secretar 
ato, H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


AMERICAN LINE TISURANCE Cf, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Gist Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1881. 


are ABSu.- 
MENT, and 


Cc. P. FR 





,ASH CAPITAL. ........-.-..--- 000 
a for Reinsurance. eaccscsceses $399. 419 
Reserve for losses under eradjustment eis = # 4 % 
Net Surplus... .......-2+sceeee-eeees Ss, 


557 
Folleyholdere te this Gangene bes | have 93,337.498,53 


NEW YORK ae TFoNocaw, 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary 


| 





Thirtieth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHO:NIX 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January 1st, 1881, 


Net assets, Jan. Ist, 1880.................. $10,475,354 80 
RECEIVED IN = 

For premiums.. $910.-38 12 

For Interest and rents. __ be, wa _73— $1,602,782 90 


$12,078,197 70 
DISBURSED IN 1880. 
To POLICYHOLDERS : 
Nate $498,599 14 


endowments, 244, wt 0 $743,318 19 
For dividends to policy- 


ee ee 179,170 76 
‘or surrendered and 
ceased policies.......... 401,526 00 
jon paid policyhold- 
paqseaanonbadeanesnnents 1,824,009 95 
For’ CTE ccrsencecsccssces 56,652 40 
For commissions and 
— r ogee sation to 
ckkiniaasimaenens 89,300 52 
For *medicai examiner's 
 aneeaeuieeinmentinheds 8,085 00 
For office expenses, print 
ing, advertising, post 
age, exchange, an 
other expenditures..... 110,512 98 
Balance of profit and loss 
and suspense accounts, 
including costs of fore- 
Gi didvensadehertann 119,449 71— $1,708,000 56 


Balance net assets, Jan. 1st, 1881,$10,375,047 14 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans on first mortgages 
of real estate............ $5,583,106 41 
Premium notes on poll- 


ciesin force......... 1,964,382 92 
Reale state owned by the 

RR epee 265,601 26 
Unitec States bonds... .. 872,381 25 
City, municipal, and rail- 

road ho = peceesoesseoece 895,214 75 
Bank stocks... .........+. 3,628 00 
Cash on hand andinbank 680,772 55 


— $10,375,047 14 


ADD: 
Markct value of stocks and 
bonds over cost.......... 
Interest accrued and due 
Premiums in course bes 














collection 8,616 26 
Deferred semi-annu 
quarte rly premiums... ee 42.973 99 £945,409 2 
Gross assets, Jan. ist, 1881......... 810.620.4566 76 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on polic es it 
force at four per cent. 
interest, (Conn. and 
Mass. standard).......... 
Claims by deat - 
standing............ -. 
Freemans paid in ad- 
she nnnl aaeeeeseance 41,043 29 
leating on outstanding 
and defe premiums 9,318 05 
Special reserve............ 100,000 00 
Contingent reserve on 
policy account and oth- 
er liabilities............. 62,492 47—810 079.951 71 
Surplus at four per cent.............. 540,505 05 
ae at four and pate half per 
panceeececcconss coeeeesaceneccesoce 1,153,286 05 
AARON C, GOODMAN, President. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 
JOHN M,. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


QECURITY “FROM LOSS BY 
i GLARY, FIRE, ROBBERY, OR ACGJDENT. 


Fidelity Insane, Tract, and Safe Dope Oo, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
in their New Marble Fire-Proof Bullding, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER PERPETU AL. 

CA PEP A Ree. cccccsvcvescccesseece -- $2,000,000 
The Com any also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIL BUR 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from $15 to 
$75 a year, according to size. An extra size for cor- 
perations and kers. Also desirable safes in Upper 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe Renters. Vault Doors guarded by 

the Yale Time Lock. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY KECEIVED OWN INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The ADMINISTRA. 
TORS, and GU ARDIANS. and REcEIVE and EXEcUTR 
Trusts of every descript' tion, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart m the assets of the Company, 
As an additional rari’ the Company har a Spccial 
Trust Capital of $1. Sea eee, primarily respousible for 
their Trust Obligatio: 

wase RECEIPTED D FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden 

JOHN B. GEST. vee President and | ta charge of tha 
Trust Departm 

ROBERT PATTERSON, ppgoeueee and Secretory. 

DIRECTORS 

Stephen A. oa William BH. Merrick, 

Edward W. Clar' John B. Gest, 

Edward T. Steel, 
Thomas Drake, 
stegsnnns McKean, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . +e ee eeee $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities ..+«+«e-ee-s 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


Company ac as EXECUTORS 














The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


AmounNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JAN. 187, 
1880 


eee eeeee Corer eer eereeeerseseeee 












INCOME, 

$6,822,946 06 
1,773,705 61 
Net profit on Inves 120,047 76 
$44,716,697 05 05 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endow. 
D cdeatanianenhetbinbenescecsennienens + $2,507,564 84 

pe Surrender Values, and An 

enehidinsbaenedseane«eétsakannaes cis 2,106,410 04 


nu 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tontine baksnescsicdessteseseans 


Total Paid Policyholders 
Dividend on Capital. . 
Agencies and 1d Commissions. 
General Expenses 

State, County. " “end City Taxes. 






Net Casm Assets, Dec. SIst, 1880......... $38,400 844 02 
—_—————— 
ASSETS, 


Bonds and Mortg: 
United States Stocks. 
State Stocks, a 


$9 953.475 50 
2,513,591 00 


Stocks, ‘and Stocks 





authorized b e Laws of the State 
of New. York. saa paaiaein 8,987,422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks, ||"! 7,064,562 88 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 
an‘| purchased under foreclosure. . 8,368,363 62 
Cash on hand,in banks and other de- 
positories, om Jatenest and in transit 
GROG BEGIN OOEDs osccccecccccs coccegescccs 2,183,007 23 
Due from yo S on account of Pre- 
MPNIRB a. oc ccccccsccccccsscccsoccescccoecs 239,421 32 
$38,409,844 : 02 
Bork met value of Stocks and Bonds over 
NI i hE GS PORGUET fPIC “ETH 1.521.051 28 
putewent and Rents due and accrued..... 808 
Premiums due and fn process of collec- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 
nintndsnddnenitnengntieniincessnee 143 339 00 
Deferred Premiums. ............sscccceess 650.559 36 
Total Assets. Dec. 31, a $41,108,602 32 32 
ToraL LIABILITIES. inclu: uding leg 
serve for reinsurance of al! -- 2 
i dsncendsiesdesiden scbunceusabecnnd 81,880,308 11 
Total Undivided Suarpluas..... s9 D 
3 is natives are, pooned » 228,294 21 
Policies in general class.............. 4,045,064 21 
Of which belongs (aa 5 ana to 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 4,283,230 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding... ........ 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
atandar:l of the State of New York. 

G. W. PHILIPS, 
J.G. VAN CISE, 


*} acrvanres. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the accounts, and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

RENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
Javes M. HALSTED, Heyry 8. TERBELL, 
Thomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 





Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
cecrge D. Morgan, John D. Jones, 
George T. Adee Rob't Lenox Kenneay, 
Flenry A Huribut, Chauncey M 

Henry F. Spaulding, Benjamin Witianson, 
William Ff. Fog, enry M. Alexander. 
Williom A. Wheelock, tay Ty Walker, 
Parker Handy Hen 

William G. Lambert, FE oudinet Colt, 
Tenry G. Marquand, Thomas A. Bidd 2, 
James W. Alexander, Georze W. Carleton, 
Henry 8S. Terbell, George G. Kellogg, 
Thomas S. Young, José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. Cummina, John J. MeCook, 
Nobert Bliss W. Whitewright, 
Daniel D Lore 1, Stephen H. Phillips, 
James WM. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 
Horace Porter, Charles @. Landon, 
Faward W seneent, Samuel Holmes, 

R. ¥. Rando'rh, Theodore Weston, 
‘Alanson T Alexander P. Irvin, 
John 8] y J itt Cuvier, 
Agbbel Green, Lou's Fitzgerald, 
Samuel Gorrowe, | Wiliam M. Plies, 
Trenry V. Dvtter. | William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, \ Samuel G. Goodrich, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vico-President, 
SALSTUZL BORROWE, 24 Vico-President. 
Medical Framiners: 
&. W. LAMNERT, M.b.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D, 
E. W. Scorr, Sperintendent of Agencics. 


—_o——— 
NOTICE. 

The Equitahie Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over threo 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and withont requiring any délay, even 
for sixty or-nivety days, as has boen the cus- 
tom beretofore and is still usual with other 
companies, 








March 10, 1881.] 





THE INDEPENDENT, 








Eightéenth Annual Statement of the 


JOHN HANCOCK 
Mutual Lift Insurance Company 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 
Office, 16 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 


SAMUEL ATHERTON, Vice-President. 
CHAS. G. WOOD, Treasurer. 
GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 

JAS. C. WHITE, Med. Examiner. 
HENRY G. FAY, Sup'’t of Agents. 















SAMUEL WELLS, Counsel, 
ASSETS PER COMPANY'S BOOKS. 
United States Bonds, Reg., value.. 000 00 
Massachusetts Bonds, Reg. : ear value.....- + Foo 00 
County and City Bonds, par value 63,000 00 
Railroad Bonds, per v Pbacssndsnesescorese ,000 00 
ther Corporate Bonds, par value 000 00 
National Bank Stocks, WERDER. cocccoscece 57,700 00 
teal Estate owned by the Company, cost.. 256,648 19 
Loans on Mortgages evecees ely 232,216 67 
Loans on Collateral - 45,660 00 
Premi NOCOB......26 sesvcccccces -» 104,046 10 
Cash in hand and in ks - 27,723 64 
Agents’ balances and Bills Receivable 18,637 07 
a and Commuted Commis- anee 
gitcrest and outs dus and accreed....... 45,373 84 
= Value of Bonds and Stocks over 90 8 
obtsiaidtig pesos sesosccussrorusagsascces ‘ J 
pcecceeoccoscooocsececcccoocscoces 80,364 39 
Deduct for posstbl depreciation of —- 
‘or le 
pooccscsncnsecosesccosossoosocosescese 12,998 19 
Gross Assets, Dec. Sist, 1880 ++ «+ 2,580,508 68 
LIABILITIES. 
yA he A of Outstanding Policies, Mass. 
eaenvenenocanidinamennaiinnns, endl $2,346,656 00 
Loses iS Wass of Adjacent, | not on 
aleaiate-"" 19,595 58 
miums paid in advance...... enone 8,718 77 
Gross Liabilities, Dec. Sist, 1880... .. $2,402,700 30 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent....... $186,803 33 
Surplus, New York Stan 
cent., es REC er 811,176 00 


Boston, Fes. Sp, 1881, 
The undersigned, a committee appointed at the last 
Annual Meeting, tn accordance with the By-Laws, do 
“hereby certify that they have made a careful examin- 
ation of the books and of the C y for 
the year ending Dec. Sist, 1880. 

We find the Trial Balance to correspond with the 
various accounts in the Ledger, the cash on hand as 
stated, and all the Assets and Securities as represented. 


Signed zoe. & WELLMAN, 
é g 8. G. GNELLING, 





JOHN CA 


To the Policyholders of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
a 1853. 
90f Broadway, B 
OrFriczs ies Gor, in ist St.,. aarp E.D. 


reoklyn, 

gases CAPITAL 
for Reinsurance an: 
Other Liadilities.....ccccccovcceccssces 


NET SURPLUS. .....00... 20200000 UB $8 
ASSETS JAN. ist, 1881.... $1,010,835 68 68 
EDMUND DRIGGS, Pres’t. 


mame 





N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary 
DIRECTORS. 
Edmund Driggs, A. Cunni 
Beers, John Raber, 
Ri ae Joh Broach 
cha: 
icholas Wyal fare 8. briggs, 
fel Maujer, James Bulger. 
Mars W. Bell, 
enry W. Slocum, Martin Joost, 
Boyd Mie = doen 
nu. n eorge 
John C. Debevo' Adrian M Suydam = 
Eckford Webb, Isaac ft 





MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE. $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State anted in some of the best 1 
Local A te wanted in 
yo on pry Le a. ry city and large Town 


©. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
6. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


1825. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





H. STOKES, Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 








kk. eee 00,000 

Reinsurance and = Lia- — - 
Es --- 846,169 70 

Surplus............. . -_ 884,869 01 ol 


mina ti 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary, 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE, 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Jarvary rn, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 

Peempumecn Mesias Risksfrom 1st Jan- 


, 1880, to Slat December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
Prem ums on Policies not marked off 
Ist January, 1880 .........csecccecssseee 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums.................-. $5,728,023 27 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1880, to 31st December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 


Losses paid during thesame 
TEE cccseccnccsosscnecces $2,071,298 98 
0! 
miums and e 
MSCS. ........ $873,118 96 ae 


The Company has th the follow following Assete— 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. 8.068, 58 00 
secured Xr and otherwise. 1,187,900 00 

Real ae an eee due the Com- 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 





Orriczs (New York, 100 Broad 
Continental { Brook! ya, cor Court and Montague Sts., 
Buildings. ‘ No. 108 re Broadway, E. 
Reserve for reinearagce $1,346,195 69 
rve ample 





other 
aE eee ee errr 1.500.000 66 
e - NET “8a a0 00 
uaranty Surplus Fund.. 600,000 
Unallotted Surplus....... 308.138 77 1,306,135 77 
938,719 41 





Dedact i, Satere decline ( 
any) in ma rhee valaes...... 50,000 00 
Togas Cash Assets, J 
Dd ee eet es 588,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 


BY. TAMER, Vice Prentaent. 
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paid im cash........+.+ : BRS $3 
SURPLUGB......-....-0--+00+ 





THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, : 


January Ast, 1881. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


DRONES... cc ccccccvecscccccvcccsceccsces ebvecceeees $7,014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880............... 367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 
Interest aud rents (including realized gains on real es- 
tate BOld).....ccccccccccsccccccovccvcccccocce eee 2,635,877 95 
Less interest accrued Jan. ist, 1880...... seccecccesss 317,989 11— 2,317,888 84—$8,964,719 41 
$47,150,151 OTF 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 37 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
PARED ONMNG sc ccccciccccccccesecsccscocseseessessossvensesse ° 564.579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned preeniume on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
Taxes and reinsurances.......... Shas kediasksgheteienaieeninnine - 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. . 770,804 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 322,910 64— $5,806.080 24 


$41,344,120 85 


SSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and io transit (since received)......-....«- $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $16,764,988 05)......cc.seecceeeees bibbsbb60nes nates 14,925,174 09 
Real estate......ccccccccccccees covcce Pecesceces coccccecese 5,029,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first Hen on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security)............seeeeeeeceecs 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000)..............cee cee eeeeee 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
GREE TO Tam. Tab, THEE... ccc ccccccecicccccccccccescee ceccce 887,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
ep MAREE. ccc cccccvcccccecscccsccccceccosvcescccosee eveseee 204,852 99 
BOE THREE ccccccccccccccccsccces concccsecccescocces seesbes 84,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881.......... ceocecesess 857,167 87—$41,844,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over Cost..........s0sseeeees $1,839,213 96 


*A detailed. schedule of these items will accompany 
sy Sled with the Insurance Department of 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - -"- - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


es 
E 





$43,183,934 81 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 ..........+--++-- $335,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............sseeseees ececcccece 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 
Annuities, due and unpald..........ce.ceeseees ebennsteeananas ‘. 5,294 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...... epadadsdececens sseseosee 86,478,691 79 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............. evereesonsees 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent...........ceceeeeceseeee 900esececces 0 soceee $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per oent., over $9,000,000 06 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies-in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,478. 
Number of | Jan. 1, 1875, 45,605. Amount | Jan 1; 1878, 127/901.887. 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232,144. 
Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,768, 
Jan. 1, 1581, 48,548. Jan. 1, 1881, 135, 726,916. 
Death- ( bf #., a Income ( 1876, $1,906,950 Divisible (Jan. 1st, 1877, nee $16. 
}} 877, 1 1 877, 1,867,457. Jan. Ist, 1878, 144, 
claims / 1878, 1, or, on. from 1878, 1,948 (65, Surplus at 4 Jan. Ist, 1879, 2 811,436. 
| 3, 1,569,854. | 1878, 2,088,650, Jan. lat, 1830, 38,120,371. 
paid. | 1880, 1,781,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889. 4 per cent. | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,205,096. 
TRUSTEES: : 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, - LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLLNS, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, R, SUYDAM GRANT. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WILLIAM H. 1M, BEERS, 





B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
1, REMGEN LANE, Vico-Prov't and Bee’y. 





poral ac Let, 1881. $2,400.089 Zyl 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D} sc sical Reaminers, 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., and Actuary. 














































































MID PERMANTOT CURE Of CATARRE, 








Rev. T. P. Childs’s Treatment the 


Effectual Way. 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 


Below we give a few of the thousands of letters we are constantly receiving. 
The record is a guaranty that CHILDS’S CATARRH SPECIFIC I. no new, 
We, above all things, desire 


Only 


Rev. T. P. Cros :—! have the pleasure of tnformin« you that, after a faithful use of your remedy for e'cht 
weeks, ending Merch 28th, 1879, 1am completely rid of astubborn case of catarrh of three years’ standing. 
Breathing-tubes clear as a whistle, appetite good, and digestion good. Yours, THOMAS B. HAND. 


Dre. Curins—Decr Brother :—This ta to certify that [have need vour Catarrh Specific and Cold Air Inhaling 
Balm in my fam'l:, with most beneficial resulta. My son, now !n Madison University, New York, was so badly 
aMicted with catarrh, I feared for a time he was incurable; and when Lapplied to you for medicine my hope 
was faint. It acied speedily and eMctently, and I belleve saved him from an early crave. He is now perfectly 
cured. My wife. who had become very much. reduced by a residence in Farther India, as a missionary, has 
derived great benefit from your Inhaling Balm, I can most heartily commend these medicines to the aMflicted, 
believing they are all they profess to be. Ex THOMAS ALLEN, Dayton, O. 


Rev. T. P. Critps—Deor ir :—1 think you have the true theory and practice for cure of nasal catarrh, and 
aleo for the treatment of reeniratory organs. My throat ts now eo well restored that I can lecture dally without 
any diMculty and Gnd no dimicuity whatever in preaching. You are at full Ifberty to nse mv name for the 
benefit of others. Yours very truly, e. B. FAIP CHILD, D.D., LL.D.. 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Rev, T. P. Criins—Dear Sir:—About three years acon severe attack of measles left my daughter with 
catarrh of the head. A severe cold ageravate’ the direase. I commenced naing your treatment. and she 
commenced te improve af once. Now my daughter is entirely well—all the horrible disease gone. Your treat- 
ment is marvelous in ita effects. JOHN W. RILEY, U. 8. Express Agent, Troy, O. 

Oraroma, Leake Co., Mres., May 28th, 1880. 
Rev. TP. Curns:—Since recetving your Specific I have been hitting hard. It takea hurd hitting to make 
such an enemy aa catarrh surrender; at lenst, it did it in my case. There remain still some symptoms of 
bronchial irritation; but that ts now so «light and the symptoms apnear so seldom that I scarcely regard them. 
Whatever may be sald of other cures effected, either by your remedy or eny other, mine 's really a marvelous 
one. | fecl as if T had almost taken a new lease on life. so creat is the chance of mv whole being. Iam close 
to sixty nine years olf, and can endure nearly as much labor asl did at forty. IT have a good appetite—not 
ravenous, but a healthy one; good divestion; and enjoy excellent sleep, undisturbed by any of those «vmntoms 
of strangulation of which I wrote last fall. R. FE. MELVIN. 


Perrotta, Pa.. April 12th, 1880. 
Rev. T. P. Critns—Dear Sir :—It affords me great pleasure to notify you thet { have (as I sincerely believe) 
entirely recovered from that loathsome disease, catarrh, throuch vour very beneficial treatmen ¥ 
Very respectfully yours, B. BENEDICT. 


Tam glad to say that I found your medicine all that can he claimed for it. Tam filly restored, for which I 


am vory grateful ours sincerely, J. H. SIEGFRIED, Pottsville, Pa. 
Rr v. P, Curios :—Rrother Pettigrew was at the convention. Could you hare seen that robust, healthy 
mon, whe 9 few years since was broucht to death's door by Catarrh, and who, but for your remedy, would now 
robablv be in hla grave, and pees | could you have heard hi« votce tn that assembly, you would have 
realized that, had you never done anything more, vour life has not been in vain. 


Your friend, R. E. M., Camden, Miss. 
Dranr Mr, Catcps >I improved rapidly. Soon could aitup. Pasar of the head began to open, th 
bronchial tubes grew better, cough ceared, and now I can see to weet now expect to get we land —— 
my business again. lowe you a great deal of gratitude; indeed. | owe mv life to vour treatment. 
Very truly your friend, THOMAS J. DAILY, Homer, Champaign Co., Il. 


Rev. T. P. Cuitps >I have used your Catarrh treatment, and am cured. A thoneand thanks to you for so 
eure a remedy. Yours, FANNY E. DEMENT, Dyer Station, Tenn. 


More than a year ago I ased your Catarrh remedies, with almost unto'd benefit to myself. I prize your 
remedies more than I can tell you. Mrs. E. P. HOOKER, Defiance, é 

For fifteen yoars I have been ander the care of physicians for Consumption, and they have finally given me 
up as a hopeless case and say I must die. 

In a letter, dated four months later, she says: “I am almost cured, and can co out and pick cotton with the 
other hands. "_______ MARY J, HOLLEY, Mountain Park, Ellis Co., Tex. 


Judge J. Collett, of Lima, O., writes: “ You will remember how terribly Catarrh had taken hold upon me. 
Now | am cured ; head free, air-passages all open, and breathing natural. I express to you again what Ponta in 
a@ reornt letter: ‘A thousand thanks to you for so sure a remedy, and so very cheap.’” 


Rev. T. P. Cur_os—Dear Sir :—I have not been so nearly free from a cough during the past four years as I 
am at this present time; and the result is wholly due to the use of your balm, which I heartily recommend to 
that large class of invalids who have con«umptive tendencies. 

Mrs. J. H. BULLARD, Springfield, Maas. 


Very respectfully yours, 
One of the most terrthle cases of Catarrh we have had in our practice was that of W. 8. Sandel, of Willis. 
Montgomery County, Texas. He says: “In the spring of 1877 the disease assumed a new form. My month and 
throat were attacked, ulcers were formed, and soon the ulva was all eaten away, and large sores through the 
posterior neres, My condition was now not only deplorable, but apparently hopeless.” After (hree months’ 
use of our treatment, he says: “1 AM ENTIRELY CURED; all the horrible disease entirely removed.” 





Rev. T. P. Cut_ps—Dear Sir :—I would not thes farm for 


your Specific, if it 
Respectfully, J. 


could not be replaced. 
P. ROBERTS, Chicago, Ml. 


recommend your treatment. 
E. J. LIPPINCOTT, Clarksboro, Gloucester Co., N. J. 
Your treatment cured me. Your inhalers are excellent. This is the only radical cure I have ever found. 
E. & MARTIN, Pastor M. E. Church, Port Carbon, Pa. 


Dear Mr. CutLns :—I would not take a thousand dollars for your Inhalers. fam completely cured. 
@. J. McKNIGHT, Cleveland, 0. 

J. A. HULL, Newport, Ky. 
Rev. T. P. Cratins—Dear Sir:—Some years ago! was terribly aMfiicted with nasal and bronchial Catarrh 


and, after trying many medicines, to little or no good, I concluded to give your treatment a test, which I did; 
and in a short time it cured me. t induced my brother to try it, and he too was onged. 
R. C. JONES, Rock River Falls, Wis. 


ific some time ago, and used as directed. It acted likea 
ng I had tn my throat. 

JAMES W. SANDERS, Five Mile, Mason Co., W. Va. 
ATILDS On page 13 0f your pam 
im fo 


Rev. T. P.C : hlet I saw the certificate of S. K. Siegfried, of Pottaville, Pa. 
f have known h r over twenty years. @ informed me that the medicine did excellently with him. He 
the Catarrh very but your entment | cured 
ery 


had fully 
WILLIAM FIELD, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


y, 
WHAT THE EDITORS SAY. 


“The publishers and editors of The Journal and Messenger have known Rev. T. P. Childs for 
many years, and feel every confidence in any statements he may make. Our subscribers can 
feel every confidence in giving their cases into his hands for treatment.”—Journal and Messenger, 
Cincinnati. 


1 do not regret the money it cost im yotag your medicine, I can hearttl 
ours, 


Dear Sir :—The catarrhal cough has entirely left me. I am well again. 





Rev. T. P. Crmps:—I received your Oniusta tenaaien naan 
charm. It cured my cough and stopped that wheez 





“* While not supposing that all cases of Catarrh will be cured by the prescription advertised, 
the publishers of The Jllustrated Christian Week!y, after diligent inquiry, have reasons to believe 
that it has in many cases proved effectual.’’— Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


“The publishers of The Congregationalist, with multitudes of other people, are somewhat 
suspicious of patent medicines, as a rule, and when we received the advertisement of Mr. Childs 
we at first declined its insertion; but, on making inquiry, we received such satisfactory replies, 
and one especially from a well-known Congregational pastor, not far from Rev. Mr. Childs, the 
proprietor of the medicine, that we withdrew our objections.’’—Congregationalist, Boston. 


“CHILDS’S CATARRH SPECIFIC 


will effectually and permanently cure any case of 
Catarrh, no matter how desperate. It can only be 
obtained at Troy, Ohio. The treatment is local, as 
well as constitutional, and cannot be obtained at 
the drug stores. We especially desire to treat those 
who have tried other remedies without success. 
Childs’s Treatment for Catarrh and for diseases of the 
Bronchial Tubes can be taken at home, with perfect ease and 


safety, by the patient. No expense need be entailed beyond 
the cost of the medicine. 


A full statement of method of home treatment and cost, 
\ with scores of testimonials from those who have beep cured 
3 will be sent on application. Ad 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, O. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE RIDE OF ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


BY ALICE CONKEY REID. 


Tuer have told you, sweet, my children, my 
Bess, with your eyes of gray, 

Whose bright hair of the raveled sunsbine 
weaves light through the cloudy day— 

They have said, and to you, my Bertha, that 
the days of heroes are o’er, 

That the world {is old and wrinkled, that the 
apple is ash at the core. 


Where is Rich+rd-the-lion-hearted; or Win- 
throp, who won the day; 

Or knightly Sidney: or Cromwell ? 
heroes are dead,” you say? 

Nay, children, come near, till [ tell you of the 
deed of a hero. @Twas he 

Who rode through the valley of shadows that 
lies by the fathomless sea. 


“ Those 


The worn moon oft had fallen from the with- 
ered hand of Night 

Since Russia’s eagles led her to battle for the 
right, 

Since first o’er salt sea-marshes her war-flags 
floated free, 

And she shook with her cannon’s thunder 
Roumania to the sea. 


From the Tartar steppes they’d gathered, 
from far Siberian snows, 

From the hooded hills of Poland to the Azof’s 
floods of rose ; 

From lone Carpathian passes, o’er Volga’s 
purpke bar, 

Sounded the beat of marching feet of soldiers 
of the Czar. 


All the nations waited breathless until each 
day was Jore, 

To know how the Lord of battles was leading 
his people on. 

Ob! well may your tender faces bear the look 
of love surprised, 

Still the crescent burned o’er the ramparts, 
low was the cross of Christ. . 


From the hand of God on the mountain there 
dropped a nicht so gray 

That along the pite the rifles gleamed like 
fangs of a brute of prey; 

But ‘neath shivering shadows, stretching far 
out a'ong the seas, 

Through ber wrinkles, saw Mount Hemus 
the Cossacks climb her knees. 


Then the great guns growled at Plevna, the 
old fort showed her teeth, 

And the ehot and shell, my children, rained 
on those hearts beneath ; 

But, the frown of the cannon facing and kiss- 
ing her mouth of fire, 

The great hosts of the Lord, undaunted, 
marched to their hearts’ desire. 


There was naked stillness at daybreak and a 
serpent of flame that morn 

All along the Vid’s guard-mountains trailed 
up from the Golden Horn. 

O’er the bent brows of Gravitza streamed 
Turks, like the wind-blown hair; 

But stern Skobeleff hurled down his legions 
as Osman leaped from his lair. 


Then the war-ceries of the sentries, the mus- 
ket’s maddened peal, 

And the golden gloom of Euxine, shattered 
with meeting steel ; 

Theu acharge; aredoubt taken; « hope die- 
honored and lost. 

Ab! but men fell then as Sowers under the 
fail of the frost. 


And the thirsty lips of the Balkans drank of 
their brave breasts’ wine 

(And the rose flowers large, my children, over 
soldierg of the line). 

Oh! but crossing the crest of the mountain 
stormed the Grand Duke’s Grenadiers, 

And the year that was opened in sadness went 
up to the Lord in cheers. 


Then out spoke the gray old chieftain: “Oh! 
brave, my men and bold, 

In the East the day is breaking, by Neva’s 
seer foretold. 

Who will yet of these lion legions, undaunted 
to do and to dare, 

To the waiting world the tidings, reperil his 
life to bear ?”’ 


Then a silence fell on the army, each warrior 
bushed bis breath, 

For each spent soul knew, my children, such 
mission was call to death ; 

But an answer came o’er the headlands back 
through the quivering air, 

In the vanishing echoes of boof-beate, that 
told that the man went there. 


He held, stern. though bitter pathways o’er 
bent Nicolai’s knee, 
O’er Servia’s slopes of silver his grim way to 
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Til the sunlight fafled above him, failed the 
sunset’s scariet bars, 

And from sea to shore swept o’er him the white 
storm of the stars. 





Through the desperate air like arrow shot he 
by Moslem town; 

Far along swift slopes of sorrow, by Montene- 
gro’s crown: 

When the sharp peaks stab the heavens, through 
stir of trumpet fret, 

Rode, to death, that high heart, children, brave 
breast to bayonet. 


He heard, and his horse’s hoofs answered the 
call of Turkish scout; 

The bold salute of bullet, challenge, and angry 
shout 

Of the Mussulmans, pursuing down pale levels 
of the night, 

While on circling hills the bivouac of the awful 
dead shone white. 


Scarring the night, my children, with hoofs in 
battle-graves, 

His shuddering steed had borne him to wild 
and welcoming waves. 

Oh! to wearied car came never a sound more 
sweet and free 

Than to him across the habor came the thun- 
der of the sea. 


Then bis right hand touched her pulses, and 
the whole World knew ere night 

That Jehovah, Lord of Battles, had lifted his 
cross on the hight. 

That were tidings of crown more glorious than 
earth had ever dreamed 

Siuce old Sinai’s stony tables felt the smiles 
of the first redeemed. ’ 


Now on Servian slopes the grasses grow 
green above the slain; 

By the silent mouth of the cannon the wild 
rose rocks the rain; 

And the brain-born violet, Bessie, tells softly 
its beads of dew 

And sees lifted on holy hillsides the lily o’er 
the rue, 


Oh! to Christ’s sweet cross be glory! And 
glory to all brave men! 

But the deed no warrior dared was done ty a 
knight of the pen; 

And the palm of the hero, surely, and the kiss 
of Christ in the Dim 

Gives He**‘ Who hath died for others” to one 
who would die for him. 





—— 


A LENTEN LARE. 
BY 8. 8. BURKE. 





“JEAN HALLmay, are you doing up the 
work of the third and fourth generations? ” 

Jean laughed. ‘‘ Not quite, Dot,” she re- 
plied, wearily pushing back the huge pile of 
papers on her desk. ‘‘ How the time flies! 
It’s nearly eight o’clock,” she continued, 
gianeing at the mantel clock. 

“Yes, two hours! Two mortal hours 
since dinner!” said Dot. ‘ This magazine 
absolutely sparkling in the firelight, and 
you still busy with those abominable 
school exercises. Grammar papers, too!” 
and she tumbled them contemptuously, as 
she spoke. ‘‘ But what amusement could 
you find in any such? You were laughing 
when I interrupted you.” 

Jean laughed again, and this time hearti- 
ly. ‘‘ You listen, too. Mother,” she said. 

Mrs. Halliday gracefully raised her eyes, 
and her daughter read from the paper in 
her hand: 

«The man, being very tired, was 
obliged to set down.’ Corrected: ‘The 
man, being very tired, was obliged to sit 
down.’ Reason for the correction : ‘Only 
the sun and hens set!’” 

Dot’s ringing laugh filled the little parlor, - 
while Mrs. Halliday gurgled politely. 

‘*The product of the same brain which 
yesterday evolved this — etymologically,” 
continued Jean. 

“** Jacio, jactum—to throw. Frem this 
root are derived conjaculate, jack-stones, 
and jack-ass.’” 

Dot shouted, and Mrs. Halliday’s hand- 
kerchief (finest of camric) was laid over 


her face. 
‘Laugh on. It’s fun for you, but it’s death 


to me,” said Jean. ‘‘I am supposed to 
have been both the Paul and the Apollos, 
to have planted and watered the seed from 
which this has developed. And how do 
you think she accounted for her derivations? 
She let ‘conjaculate’ stand on its own 
merits, and intimated ‘jack-stones’ suffi- 
ciently justified its parentage. But- ‘jack- 
ass’ did, she admitted, require a marginal 
note. ‘You know, Miss Halliday, it does 
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throw out its hind legs so.’” 
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“Tame in front, but wild behind,” gasped 
Dot. 

* And the worst of it is,” continued Jean, 
wearily, despite her laughter, ‘‘I never 
stopped to laugh over her jargon until this 
minute. It provoked me as a careless mis- 
calculation in arithmetic might have done. 
Think of that, Dot, and count it as one of 
the horrible results of pedagoguery, that it 
takes the laugh out of one. I defy any- 
body to ‘smile and smile and be a’— 
schoolma’m.” 

“But, Jean, darling,” said or, rather, aspir- 
ated her mother, while she twined with her 
white fingers the pretty wools in her lap, 
“consider the dignity of your high calling. 
You are dealing with the immortal in 
them.” And Mrs. Halliday, who always 
had about her an abiding consciousness of 
great sweetness of manner, sighed. 

““Yes, Mamma; but sometimes I do get 
very tired. Iam very tired now,” she added, 
meckly, and the sad eyes emphasized the 
words, Her own mortality seemed to thrust 
itself just then. Dot Cook bit her lower 
lip in time to stifle the words better left un- 
said, and Mrs. Halliday continued: 

«*But some of your girls, yes, and boys, 
too, are so bright and intcresting. It must 
be perfect pleasure to decal with children 
such as the one who called here yesterday.” 

““Why, Dot, Mamma means Alice Prin- 
gle. Sheis a jewel, certainly; but my prin- 
cipal dealings are not with such as she. 
My mind and strength are given to such 
as the heroine of the ‘jackass’ episode. 
Instructing only pupils like Alice would be 
the pure oxygen of teaching. I might hold 
forth with abnormal brilliancy for a time; 
but I could not last long, and should prob- 
ably curl up in an exhausted state on the 
floor before the end of the first day.” 

** Perhaps it is as well there should be an 
adulteration, then,” said Mrs. Halliday, as, 
gathcring her wools and complaining of 
weariness, she left the room, with a stately 
“ Good-night.” 

The room was very quiet for a time after 
she left. Dot sat gazing into the fire, listen- 
ing to the regular ‘‘ scratch,” “scratch” of 
Jean’s pen. Dot wasthinking. She did a 
deal of *‘thinking” with that busy little brain 
of hers, and it was principally on behalf 
of her friends. Whenever Dot Cook had a 
good hard ‘‘think,” somebody was sure, 
not long after, to be the happier for it. A 
round, jolly little thing she was, and Jean 
always said that the succession of little 
ovals in her printed name was as suggestive 
of the girl as her own photograph. 
‘*Dorothea”—but once, and that at the 
time of her baptism, had she been so called; 
and then her mother started, as though the 
patriarchal clergyman’s solemn roll of the 
syllables had been a knell. ‘‘ That ponder- 
ous name will never do for my baby,” she 
thought. So “Dot” she became, and 
“‘Dot” she continued from that time forth. 

From babyhood she and Jean had been 
friends. They had “lived opposite” all 
their lives, and they had played together 
every known game, from ‘‘Bo-Peep” up. 
Dot was, as she called herself, ‘*¢ pluribus 
unum,” for they were a multitudinous fam- 
ily—eight children in all and seven of them 
girls. The baby was a boy. 

“‘Oh! if he had only come in time to 
marry you, Jean,” she wailed, comically, at 
his birth. 

“* Alas! no,” Jean replied. ‘‘As a sister- 
in-law, you would pick me to pieces! Un- 
der the most favorable circumstances [ 
should never have allowed you to consider 
me ‘in that bony lighbt.’” 

Jean was that desolate thing ‘‘an only 
child.” She was now twenty. Her father 
had died two ycars previous, and left his 
family little besides their house. Mrs. Hal- 
liday’s friends had, after her husband’s 
death, been very kind and helpful; but they 
never reached the limit of their duty, she 
thought. All her life her belongings had 
been of the daintiest. She had been accus- 
tomed to silk stocking-. ind the finest she 
must have, yet ‘‘ with « -proper sense of 
difference in the color”; for was she not 
“jn mourning”? Oh! yes; the deepest 
and the blackest! ‘In fact, it costs me 
more than ever to dress,” she said. ‘‘Com- 
mon mourning is so dowdy, you know.” 

Jean was “in mourning,” too. Her 
father had been the light of her eyes and 
the joy of her heart; but when he was gone 
there were things of more moment to her 








than the texture of her draperies, She 
tealized her mother’s foibles, but never 
stigmatized them as such. Mrs. Halliday 
was always to Jean just ‘‘Mamma.” Not 
quite a “ mother,” perhaps, but a very dear 
“mamma,” and her daughter’s sacred 
charge, made such by that dear father’s 
death. ‘‘Mamma and Dot are aI have 
to love,” she often said to herself, trying 
hard to banish the thought of Jack Rush, 
her rector’s son, who had adored her since 
the days of his roundabouts and her short 
dresses. But Mrs. Halliday never liked 
Jack, and, besides, he was poor. More- 
over, she had read that a man should 
‘leave father and mother and cleave unto 
his wife,” and she knew (though she knew 
little and thought less)—she knew that the 
word ‘‘man” was used generically. Jean 
should not leave her and ‘‘ cleave” to any- 
body else. Not that she put it thus gross- 
ly. She reasoned in this way: 

“Jean is young. Jack is young; Jack is 
poor. He was ordained a year ago, and as 
yet has received no call. He is too hilarious 
fora parson, and no church desires such. 
There is consumption in the family, too. I 
know his aunt died of it. He’s sarcastic— 
very! I know he laughs at me behind my 
back. He talks glibly of the ‘ Great West,’ 
too. The ‘Great West’ would be the death 
of me, tosay nothing of Jean. Long en- 
gagements weara girl out. After all, they 
did say he was interested in a girl living 
near the seminary. Jean has seen little of 
him lately, and I'll take care that she sees 
less. Not that I’d stand in the way of 
Jean’s happiness, if she should tell me that 
she really loves Jack.” 

She well knew that such a confession 
from Jean was, under existing circum- 
stances, an absurdity. 

Then, too, Mrs. Halliday told herself that 
Jean was ‘‘called toteach.” ‘‘Mr. Arnold 
says her influence for good is something 
wonderful. And why should she give up 
her life-work and a good salary for that 
insignificant Jack Rush?” questioned her 
mother. 

And Dot Cook questioned, too, but with 
a difference, as she sat gazing into the fire, 
the night upon which my story opens. 

‘Why should Jean Halliday spend her 
young life thus? Why should she daily cast ‘ 
her pearls before swine, and, for return, be 
torn and rent in spirit?” 

‘* Scratch, scratch,” went Jean's tireless 
pen, for reply. 

“Swine!” repeated Dot, to herself. ‘* It’s 
ahard word toapply to the well-dressed, 
well-bred boys and girls of Jean’s class; but 
I know what pupils of fourteen can do to 
make a teacher’s life wretched. Even the 
legitimate work of school is cruelty to her 
now, worn out and half sitk as she is, and 
on that account susceptible and easily irri- 
tated. Jean Halliday’s angelic disposition 
spoiled! I\’s not to be thought of ! And-all 
for the sake of a weak, selfish _—” 

But just here Dot’s ideas failed of formu- 
lation. She would not be guilty of treason 
to Jean, even in thought, and still the pen 
kept up its steady ‘‘ scratch, scratch.” 

Dot drew Mrs. Halliday’s chair before the 
fire, and, crossing the room, took the hand 
of the tired girl. 

“Come,” she said, coaxingly. And, see- 
ing Jean comfortably deposited in the easy- 
chair, she continued: ‘‘ Now for a good old 
talk.” 

But tears came more quickly than words. 
Jean was really crying. 

The tears gathered in Dot’s eyes, too; but 
they were not allowed to fall. ‘‘ Something 
must be done,” she said, at last. 

‘*Oh! yes. There’s plenty to be donc,” 
said Jean, piteously, as she wiped her eyes. 

‘But something must be done for you, 
darling.” 

‘*No, for Mother. She secms low- 
spirited lately. It worries me so.” 

*‘Oh! bother your mother,” blundered 
Dot, impetuously. And then, seeing Jean’s 
face flush, she corrected: ‘‘ I mean, dear, 
you have not touched the difficulty. Your 
mother is troubled about you.” (Troubled 
lest Jack Rush should win you, after all, 
said Dot to herself, as a conscience-sal ve.) 
“And I'll tell you what you must do,” con- 
tinued Dot, audibly. ‘I've thought it all 7 
out here to-night. You must give yourself 
a rest. You must give up school for a time, 
or else you'll break down utterly, And 
then where will your mother be?” J 





“Impossible!” said Jean, sadly. 

“Yes, it is ‘ impossible’ that you should 
keep this thing up much longer. In the 
two years you have taught, not one week’s 
rest-have you known. 

‘* Surely, Dot, 1 have had my vacations,” 

‘‘ Yes; and how have you spent them? 
In doing up the year’s sewing for yourself 
and your mother,” 

‘Summer will soon be here. I will truly 
rest this year,” she pleaded. 

‘Jean Halliday, I know you, and this 
time I'll manage you.” 

‘But what will Mr. Arnold say?” 

‘Oh! he'll be glad to economize the 
wear and tear of the best piece of machin- 
ery he possesses. I'll talk to him in the 
words of wisdom. He isan old friend of 
ours, you know.” 

But Jean’s face still manifested her re- 
luctance to any such arrangement. 

‘* Listen!” exclaimed Dot, her patience 
giving way. ‘‘ Will you give me permis- 
sion to manage this affair for you, to the 
best of my ability, and report progress to- 
morrow night? Will you promise not to 
fret about it in the interval? [f I fail, I 


| fail; and if I succeed, I be jubilant. 


What you need, dear, is‘ time to lean and 
loafe—loafe ‘and invite your soul’; and 
you shall have it.” 

Jean smiled. The prospect tempted her. 

**IT have not been ‘at home’ to my soul 
for a long time,” said she. ‘‘I live with 
the dreadful prod of circumstance at my 
back.” 

Dot saw the advantage she had gained, 
and left Jean with acheerful ‘‘ Good-night.” 
And so it was ‘‘ settled to be settled.” 

Later in the evening Dot entered the sit- 
ting room of her own home, where sat her 
sister, Beatrice, reading a novel. 

‘* Beatrice, you are beautiful,” she said; 
but, as the girl had heard this all her life, it 
made little impression, 

**What can I do for you?” was the 
laughing response. 

“Do you want ‘good and faithful’ said 
to you, Beatrice?” 

‘That depends. I don’t think I should 
set mugh store by your verdict, Dot.” 

“‘Oh1 no. Not mine alone, dear; but 
Papa’s, and Mamma’s, and Mrs. Halliday’s.” 

Beatrice indulged in a grimace. 

‘‘Mrs. Halliday’s,” repeated Dot, wink- 
ing comically, ‘‘aud Jean’s, and Jack 
Rush’s, and—and—and—oh! yes, Fred 
Rush’s?” 

Fred was Jack’s younger brother, in 
whom Beatrice was supposed to have a 
tender interest. 

“Go on,” said Beatrice, imperturbably. 

‘Why, that’s the climax. I’ve played 
my best card.” 

‘*Go on, and tell me how to win all these 
golden opinions.” 

“‘ By teaching.” 

Beatrice turnél an indignantly cold 
shoulder and resumed her reading. 

‘“‘By teaching two beggarly weeks,” 

_ added her sister. 

“Dot, you are a—simpleton,” said Bea- 
trice, the epithet being evidently the result 
of s compromise with the English lan- 
guage. 

“‘T tell you, Jean Halliday is two-thirds 
dead,” Dot broke forth, the tears coming 
into her eyes. ‘‘ And you always pretend- 
ed to love her, too. And now, if you are 
pot willing to do her this little kindness, I 
think you are contemptible.” This last 
with an angry flounce toward the door. 

‘Why didn’t you say what you meant, 
without circumlocution?” asked Beatrice, 
with sisterly directness. ‘‘ Shall I teach 
two weeks for Jean, that she may stay 
home and rest? Perhaps I’m no judge; 
but two weeks of constant demand on her 
limp mother’s part, accompanied by in- 
sidious flings at Jack Rush, I should hardly 
call—‘ rest,’ Besides, why do you choose 
to play ‘Good Samaritan’ by proxy?” 

‘**Oh! Beatrice!” said Dot, reproachfully. 

‘Now, Dot, dear,” said the penitent 
sister, ‘‘I know you are as unselfish as an 
angel. Tell me all about it.” 

“‘My plan is this,” began the mollified 
Dot. ‘Il call on Mrs. Halliday to-mor- 
tow, while Jcan is in school, and present 
the facts in the case so strongly that she 
will urge Jean to take a holiday. Then, 
with your kind permission, I'll see Mr, 





Arnold, and offer your valuable services to 
him for the time of Jean’s absence; and, 


telf her to expect Jean and myself by the 
afternoon train on Monday next. To 
get Jean to her house again has been the 
longing of Aunt Dorothy for years past. 
Indeed, I, her name-child, have been quite 
supplanted in her heart by her ‘Scotch 
lassie.” I’m jealous!” 

Beatrice was silent fora minute. ‘Jean 
will freeze in the country these cold April 
days. Why not wait till after Easter?” she 
said. 

‘She can hardly afford to wait a day. 
Aunt Dorothy writes that she found wild 
flowers last week. Jean loves the wild 
flowers so! It is growing warmer every 
day. Do, please, Beatrice, do this one 
little thing for me.” 

Beatrice promised; and thus, as far as 
she was concerned, the matter was settled, 
and the following day Dot wrought a still 
easier success with Mr. Arnold and Mrs. 
Halliday. ‘* What would become of you, 
Mrs. Halliday, if Jean should utterly break 
down?” asked Dot, in her conversation 
with that lady. And the unanswered ques 
tion rang in her empty head for the re- 
mainder of the day, and was the cause for 
her ready consent to the plan for Jeans 
holiday. The visit to Aunt Dorothy was, 
however, considered a wild project, which 
could only have found birth in Dot Cook’s 
brain; but it was accepted as an inevitable 
part of the program. 

As for Jean, when matters were once ar- 
ranged, she rejoiced; but with trembling, 
Far better than the summer did she enjoy 
the springtime in the woods. Her heart 
beat high at the thought, and this great 
good which Dot had compassed for her 
seemed almost the greatest joy of her life. 
And then dear Aunt Dorothy, into whose 
heart she had crept as a child—what a hap- 
piness to the tired girl was the very thought 
of spending two long weeks with her! 

The blessed old lady was delighted at the 
thought of their coming. ‘‘ How did 
Jean’s mother ever consent to it?” she 
asked her husband. ‘The dear child! 
How I should like to adopt her. And it 
would be as true acharity as though she 
were a foundling; for she never bad what 
I call a mother.” 

Monday proved a clear, bright day, and 
Jean’s excitement over the prospective jour- 
ney was almost childish. Every prepara- 
tion for her mother’s comfort had been 
made, and yet the girl could hardly per 
suade herself that something of the utmost 
importance had not been left undone. Re- 
iterated instructions to their ove servant 
had been given, until Dot, who had lost 
her temper at the one-thousand-and-first 
suggestion, bethought herself of one other, 
crowning and inclusive: ‘‘ Mrs. Halliday, 
in any possible emergency, my mother will 
be happy to serve you.” And, at last, after 
many kisses and farewells, Jean departed, 
half doubting whether her father would 
have indorsed this leaving of ‘‘ Mamma.” 

‘Dot Cook,” said Jean, giving her friend 
a little lovirig squeeze, as they sat on the 
back seat of the old carryall, in which they 
were driving to Aunt Dorothy’s house, in 
the beautiful April twilight—‘‘ Dot Cook, 
I am so happy that ‘whether in the body 
or out of the body I can hardly tell’!” 

Still less certain of her surroundings was 
she the next morning, when she opened 
her eyes in Aunt Dorothy’s ** best chamber,” 
and, roused by the singing of birds and the 
high sun shining directly on her brown 
eyes, she started up in her bed, to find, by 
reference to her watch, that it was half- 
+ past nine o’clock. 

‘“‘What will your Aunt Dorothy say? 
What will she think of me?” gasped she, 
as Dot entered the room at that moment. 
‘*What gross impoliteness, on the very 
first morning of my stay! Dot, when did 
they ):cakfast?” 

«* At eight o’clock.” 

‘Why did you not call me?” 

‘‘T did; but it was not an ‘effectual call- 
ing.’ Aunt Dorothy, hearing my voice, 
came to the door, and told me to dress and 
come away quietly. Sbe forbade the ring- 
ing of the breakfast-bell, lest you should 
waken; and is now preparing for you the 
daintiest of meals, which I shall bring pre- 
cisely at ten. Now, no protest! Aunt 
Dorothy is in her element; and I have 





saved my second cup of coffee to drink with 
you.” : 
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True to her word, Dot soon made her 
appearance, with a breakfast so tempting 
and perfect in itsappointments that Jean 
rolled his eyes heavenward, upon its pre- 
sentation, and queried: ‘‘Is this quite 
Lenten?” 

Gayly the girls sipped and talked, and 
“The Treadmill,” as Dot stigmatized Jean’s 
school, seemed a thing of the long past. 
Aunt Dorothy’s heart glowed within her 
as the sound of their glad chatter and 
laughter fell on her ear, as she sat sewing 
in the parlor below. 

They ail met at the early dinner, to which 
Jean did full justice; and then “‘ ‘ Let us go 
to the woods, said this little pig’” ex- 
claimed Dot. To the woods, therefore, 
they went; and late in the afternoon home 
they came, their hands filled with the treas- 
ures found there. Uncle Pelatiah watched 
them as they ran up the garden-walk toward 
the house, the glorious glow of the sunset 
resting on their bright ydung faces; and he 
regretted, as he had often done, the fact 
that he and Aunt Dorothy had not years 
ago adopted a child, before they were “‘ too 
old to do jestice to it,” as he said, 

‘*The buds on the trecs are beginning to 
swell, Aunt Dorothy,” cried Dot. 

**So they are, dear. I am so sorry that 
the leaves are not all out, to welcome you.” 

‘‘Oh! Aunty,” said Jean, ‘‘I love best 
the leafless branches against the sky. Look 
at that beautiful bare, twiggy tree against the 
rosy cloud background. Yes—Ruskin and 
I—we love best the naked branches,” she add- 
ed, laughing at her own audacity in thus 

linking her personality. 

** Dearest Aunt Dorothy,” said Jean, one 
day, the + wd week of her stay having 
commenci ‘I have had such a happy 
time, and 1 do thank you so!” 

** Bless you, child!” And the old lady’s 
eyes glistened. ‘‘ We have just let you 
‘gang vour ain gait,’ as Sandy says, and it 
has agreed with you amazing; but you 
shall not go home unless you promise to 
come back to me in July, to let me fatten 
you up. Why, you haven’t had a single 
long drive since you came. To tell the 
truth, I have been afraid till now to drive 
you further than the church, you looked so 
shaky; and yet I know you do love so to 
drive. Sometime this week we'll try to 
manage it.” 

** Sandy is going to Brunswick, to peddle 
cabbages, to-morrow,” said Uncle Pelatiah, 
with a twinkle in his kind old eyes; “and, 
if the girls want a nice, long ride and are 
not afraid of frisky horses, he might take 
them.” 

Aunt Dorothy laughed, for the horses 
which Sanday drove on these peddling ex- 
peditions were for their leisure-taking the 
joke of the country round. 

** Let me see,” continued Uncle Pelatiah, 
calculating. ‘‘ Twelve miles to Bruns- 
wick, twelve back, with no allowance for 
driving round town, would make a pretty 
lengthy thing of it. Getting up at five is no 
hard matter for youngsters, and a cabbage 
doesn’t make a bad seat.” 

Sandy was a heavy old Scotchman, who, 
with his wife’s material assistance, ‘‘ worked 
the farm” for Uncle Pelatiah; and he occa- 
sionally relieved the monotony of his exist- 
ence by what he called ‘the long pull "— 
that is to say, a day’s vegetable vending at 
Brunswick. 

“It would te capital fun to go!” said 
Jean, laughingly; but she thought no more 
about it. 

Not so Dot. All the long afternoon the 
seed which Uncle Pelatiah had sown lay 
sprouting in her mind, and in the evening 
it ‘brought forth.” After tea, she wan- 
dered into the kitchen, with apparent aim- 
lessness, and thus addressed the old farmer: 

** Sandy, are you going to Brunswick to- 
morrow?” 

i Ay.” 

‘‘Do you want company?” 

“‘T’d not ha’ it here, did I.” 

“Yes, you might, Sandy, Miss Jean and 
I wanta good long ride. Will you take 
us?” 

** You ken how.I gang?” 
“Oh! yes. Uncle Pelatiah told us all 


about it. You are going to peddle, and 
we'll drive sround with you. Aunty won't 
mind.” 

The old man was filled with amazement; 
but remained characteristically calm. 

* H® yer ain wall,” he said. “ A’ richt! 





A’ richt!” but in his heart of hearts he 
feared it was ‘‘ a’ wrang.” 

Dot was in ecstasies, Things were going 
far more smoothly than she had dared to 
hope. Still, Jean might be found obdurate. 
Dot recalled several escapades of their ear- 
ly school-life, and by “‘the light of other 
days” the: thing showed among the possi- 
bilities; so that she quite lacked the cour- 
age to propose this ‘‘ drive peculiar” until 
the bed-room light had been extinguished 
for the night. 

** Jean” (this very timidly), ‘‘ suppose we 
entertain Uncle Pelatiah’s suggestion.” 

“ Which of his many?” 

‘‘Let’s drive to Brunswick with Sandy, 
to-morrow.” 

** Dot Cook, are you daft?” 

“It’s just as 1 feared,” said Dot, sulkily. 
“Teaching has taken all the bounce out 
of you, Jean Halliday.” 

This reproach nettled Jean, for she had 
felt strangely bounceful for the past few 
days. 

*‘It would be so—well, so disreputable, 
Dot. In Lent, too!” Jean added. 

‘* But, if I manage it, will you consent?” 
Somehow, Dot felt that away down in 
Jean’s heart there was an eagerness for this 
very frolic. 

Yes!” Then they both laughed, up- 
roariously. 

“How will you get Aunt Dorothy’s con- 
sent, Dot?” 

‘It’s too late to ask that now. We'll 
leave a note on the breakfast-table, telling 
Pher that we decided, long after she had 
retired, to act upon Uncle Pelatiah’s sug- 
gestion. I mean to make a great point of 
the fact that he originated the thing. I'll 
mention the fact that we were unwillingly 
to rouse Aunty so early, to say ‘ Good-bye,’ 
and I'll promise all prudence in conduct 
for the day. Oh! trust me.” 

** But how will we get our breakfast?” 

‘* We'll share Sandy’s, I know where I 
can find in the garret some old duds of 
his wife, which, with the-help of two old 
sun-bonnets of fabulous proportions, will 
transform us into the wife and daughter of 
Sandy himself.” 

**Do I figure as wife or daughter?” 

“Take your choice of relationships. It 
certainly is no uncommon thing for a 
farmer to be accompanied by the women of 
his family on such expeditions.” 

‘* What shall we do while Sandy is mak- 
ing his bargains with the townspeople?” 

‘*Tweak our sun-bonnets over our faces 
and sit stolid.” 

Jean was silent a minute, 

‘It will be monotonous —” 

‘*It will be the most glorious joke of our 
lives,” replied Dot. ‘I’ve always longed 
to do an incognito something, and this may 
be our last chance.” 

Jean soon dropped off into dreamland: 
but Dot’s brain was busy. Hardly had she 
closed her eyes, sne thought, when she 
heard Sandy moving around below; and, 
looking at her watch, she saw that it was 
nearly five o’clock. 

*‘ Jean!” she whispered. ‘‘All aboard for 
Brunswick.” And as Jean rubbed her sleepy 
eyes Dot rushed away to the old garrct, 
where hung garments many and queer. 
Making a selection, she hurried back. 

The sight of the old gowns threw Jean 
into paroxysms of laughter, and she was 
soon as enthusiastic as Dot could have 
wished. The two decided to wear their own 
traveling dresses under the loose and super- 
annuated gowns of Sandy’s wife—a matter 
which the exceeding proportions of that 
lady made quite feasible. Dot was first 
arrayed. Her ‘“‘dumpiness,” as she called 
it, rendered many loopings and tuckings 
necessary to the adjustment of her draperies; 

but at last she stood ‘‘in verdure clad”; 
for she had chosen a calico of unmistakable 
greenness. 

‘* How do you like my dado?” she asked, 
pointing toa wonderful “annex” to her 
skirt in the way of a ruffle. ‘‘ And how do 
you like my frieze?” she continued, pulling 
a refractory ‘‘bang” into hereyes. _ 

Sandy was greatly amused at the trans- 
formation wrought in the girls’ appearance 
by their antiquated garments; but to laugh 
would have been to renounce his identity. 

**A’ weell a’ weel!l” he remarked, as he 
helped them to a share of his morning meal, 
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“Must I write the note?” asked Dot; 
while Sandy had gone out to harness his 
horses. 
Jean intimated the propriety of such an 
arrangement. 
“Jean, darling, would you do it?” she 
asked, coaxingly, her courage failing her at 
the last minute. 
‘I? You are graceless. Aunt Dorothy 
is your aunt. Be sure to make it plain to 
her that you are the instigator.” 
Dot frantically seized a sheet of paper 
and dashed off a few lines. 
** What did you write?” 
“Next to nothing. I made light of the 
whole affair. I told Aunty we have break- 
fasted, and will ride with Sandy—possibly 
to Brunswick. Should we become tired, 
we will leave him and walk back.” 
i ‘‘ But that wouldn’t suitme. I’m booked 
the trip,” interrupted Jean. Her spirits 
ad risen to the occasion and any compro- 
mise would have disappointed her bitterly. 
Dot laughed. ‘‘ Wild horses couldn’t 
pull me back,” she said. “ But I want to let 
Aunty down easy, in case she should take 
the matter seriously. A walk through the 
woods is no horrur; and, in any case, she 
will not picture us masquerading in this 
rig and peddling from door to door. She 
will fancy us quietly and properly walking 
the streets of Brunswick until Sandy has 
struck his last bargain. But we know what 
we do know, darling!” 
“‘ A’ ready?” questioned Sandy, appear- 
ing at this juncture at the kitchen-door. 
(To be concluded next week.) 





BABY BROTHER. 
BY FANNY PERCIVAL. 


I’ve got a little baby brother, 
He’s just as sweet aa he can be; 
I don’t believe there is another 
In all the town as nice as he. 


He isn’t mine, and no one else’s, 
Because he’s partly Sister May’s ; 
And both of us we love him dearly, 
He has such sweet and cunning ways. 


But I don’t fhink that May can love him 
*Zactly quite as much as me ; 

Because I’m so much older’n she ia, 
And got a bigger heart, you see. 

The baby’s name is Philip Henry, 
And he fs ten months old to-day ; 

He’s got six teeth, and when he’s laughing 
They show in such a pretty way. 


My mamma says we must be careful 
Of all the things we say and do; 
Because, if he should see us naughty, 
’Twould teach him to be naughty too. 


I’m almost sorry that she told us, 
It’s such a ’sponsibility, 

i think, for children that’s no bigger 
Than little Sister May and me. 


I wonder if he could have noticed 
This morning, when I was so bad, 

And, ’cause I couldn’t have what I wanted, 
I scolded May and got so mad. 


It is so hard to think about it 
Just every minute of the day ; 
We both of us forget so easy, 
When we are taken up with play. 


I’m awful sorry if he noticed, 
And I know just what I will do; 
And if he did see me this morning, 
Perhaps he’ll notice this time too. 
I'll go and ask May to forgive me 
For all the unkind things I said ; 
And then my badness of this morning 
Will maybe go out of his head. 


He seems just like a little angel, 
And I shall do the best I can 

To help him keep as sweet and lovely 
Till he grows up to be a man. 

And could he even then, I wonder, 
Be like an angel, if he tried ? 

Men never do look much like angels; 


But maybe, though, they.are inside. 
Norroik, Va. 
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TODLINSS MAYFLOWERS. 
BY THE REV. EB. A. BAND. 


“Tr’s adear litte dead pood-din’, Tom- 
my! There, don’t you see?” 

Here Todlins patted affectionately a 
mud-heap in front of the concrete walk 
separating the lawn from the village street. 

“*What’s a dead pudding?” inquired big 
Tommy Titcomb, pretending to be a little 
know-nothing. 

“Why, don’t you see, Tommy Tit? 
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house), “‘ what she makes is a live pood-din’, 
good to eat, you know; but this is only 
mud, and, course, indeed, Tommy, you 
wouldn’t want to eat a piece of this.” 

No, indeed. Tommy Titcomb did not 
want any of that style of dict. He very 
well knew that ‘‘ she,” the energetic house- 
keeper who reigned supreme in the kitchen 
of Todlins’s mother, could make some very 
fine “‘live” puddings, and he longed for 
these sq vebemently that he broke the tenth 
commandment. 

“Todlins, did you know that May- 
flowers had come?” inquired Tommy. 
Todlins could not digress to notice any 
trivialities, and made no reply. She was 
busy putting plums in the pudding, pre- 
vious to a final baking in the sun. The 
plums might have an abundance of meat 
within, but without they were exceedingly 
stony. 

“‘Nice, dear little p’ums,” she solilo- 
quized. 

‘* Bay!” ejaculated Tommy. 

He could make no impression. Todlins, 
apparently, was as stony and unsusceptible 
as the plums she was sticking into the pud- 
ding. Tommy pulled a precious plum 
away. 

‘Why, Tommy Tit! You are a mean, 
naughty boy.” 

‘No, Lain’t. I want to tell you about 
some Mayflowers.” 

‘* Mayflowers?” 

** Yes, in Na’man’s pasture.” 

This was not Naaman the Syrian, a leper; 
but Naaman Smith, a Yankee and a good 
specimen of sound health. 

“Tl go,” said Todlins, her mind 
thoroughly aroused now to a sense of the 
beauty of the green-leaved fairies that peep 
out of the bowers of Spring. Todlins now 
carefully wiped her hands on her freshly- 
laundried apron, that she might obey her 
mother’s injunction to have clean hands. 
The housekeeper, Hannah Maria, had 
heard the mother’s request echoing down 
the entry-stairs not to let Todlins go away, 
as she was delicate; but when she saw Tod- 
lins departing, Hannah Maria peevishly 
said: ‘Bother the children! I can’t run 
after’em. Let’em go.” 

Todlins and Tommy Tit had soon in- 
vaded ‘‘Na’man’s pasture,” and, as they 
explored a strip of forest trees skirting the 
spot, Todlins stopped, lifted her brown 
eves and newly-cleaned hands, exclaiming: 
“My!” 

There at her feet was a cluster of May- 
flowers, the petals white as a snow-drift, 
save in spots where an elf, folding for one 
moment his wings, must have kissed May- 
flower’s cheeks into a delicate blush. 

“‘Oh! who'd-a-think it, Tommy Tit!” 
said Todlins, commencing to pick. ‘‘One 
for me,” she began prudently to say, ‘‘one 
for Farver, one for Mummer, and one for 

"The last was Hannah Maria. 

‘““Why don’t you say,” asked Tommy 
Tit, who was several years older and some- 
thing of a poet—‘‘ why don’t you say: 

“One for Father, 
One for me, 
One for Mother, 
One for she’ ?” 

Todlins here turned up her nose. After 
the departure of Todlins and her guide, 
Hannah Maria charged out from the front 
door on a house-cleaning rampage. She 
was hunting for spiders, cobwebs, dead 
flies, dirt of every kind. Hannah felt like 
a cavalry horse, and charged right and left. 
Hannah represented the idea of vigor. 
She was an energetic housekeeper, pound- 
ing away on the wrshboard before day- 
break Mcnday morning, and kept up the 
bang style through the week, until the 
baked beans were off the table Saturday 
night and the dishes washed up. But 
vigor in Hannah Maria's case was a quality 
quite likely to sour into vinegar. She was 
not sympathetic, and was not because not 
caring to be. She did not try to under 
stand little Todlins’s joys or appreciate her 
grievances. She had allowed herself in 
life to think only of her own convenience 
and pleasure, and would not go outside to 
measure the joys and sorrows of 4 child. 
This shutting in process had madea clam 
of her, and not a sweet one at that. When 
she saw Todlins’s pudding, she charged 
‘upon it like a Crusader on a Moslem. 

‘*There! It riles me clear through to see 












and many were the sly glances shot at them 
from under his shaggy brows. 


‘What she makes in the house” (here Tod- 
Tina directed his soft brown eyes toward the 


euch « Hitter before the house!” declare, 
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Hannah; and over went the mud cookery in- 
gior:ously. Hannah now banged her way 
back to the house, inwardly scolding Tod- 
lins, at a temperature hot enough to be 
scalding. 

In a short time there was a pitiful little 
mourner bending over the scattered pud- 
ding, and Todlins’s eyes, that threatened to 
grow to a small moon size, now began to 
shower down beautiful crystals. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” asked Tommy 
Tit, running up. 

‘‘ She—she—she—look—look—look !” 

‘“Oh! well,” said her comforter, anti>- 
ipating a balm that would be agreeable to 
him also, ‘‘perhaps she will give us a 
piece of live pudding; and that, you know, 
Todlivs, will do just as well.” And Tommy 
Tit smacked his lips. 

Todlins’s eyes at last ceased to shower 
pearls and diamonds; and Tommy Tit, 
dexterously changing the subject, began to 
talk of the gathered Mayflowers. 

‘You going to give yours away?” he in- 
quired. 

““Oh! yes,” was the generous and yet, at 
first, the prudent reply. ‘‘ You know I 
got one for me, and one for Farver, one for 
Mummer, and one for ” She stopped, 
What about Hannah Maria? Todlins had 
a little fight with Todlins here. Was she 
not, though, as she called it, a ‘‘ Sabba-cool 
collar”? Then Sabbath-school scholars 
ought to forgive; and when Todlins thought 
of that she went and deposited a white- 
faced, pink-tinted Mayflower under Hannah 
Maria’s dinner-plate. Those petals, with 
their soft edges, cut worse than a knife into 
Hannah Maria’s heart. 

“T’m a brute,” she snid, ‘‘ for gettin’ so 
mad. I’m like a jug of yeast with the stop- 
per out.” 

Hannah Maria felt worse when Todlins’s 
mother knocked at her door, that night, 
about eleven. 

‘Hannah, could you get up? Todlins 
caught cold when she went after the May- 
flowers, and one of her croupy spells has 
set in. I am sosorry she went. If some 
one had only stopped her! I would like to 
have you heat some water, quck as you 
can.” 

How the soft-edged flowers cut into Han- 
nah Maria’s heart then! She was up ina 
minute, and soon was busily heating water. 
But neither hot water, nor cold water, nor 
any medicines, nor any nursing seemed 
to relieve little Todlins. In three days her 
face was white as a Mayflower; but no tint 
of pink was there, toshow that life lingered 
in those fair cheeks. 

Maria went down to ‘‘ Na’man’s” and 
picked all the Mayflowers she could find. 
Afterward she scattered them on little 
Todlins’s body, and they went with hera 
little way into the Valley of Shadows. But 
they did not need to go all the way, for the 
flowers on the other side were fairer and 
sweeter still. 

Hannah Maria wished she had taken 
« fatal cold the day she went for the 
flowers, and so could have foilowed Tod- 
lins. She did not; but lived to look out of 
the window and often say, with wet eyes: 
“I'd give all my new aprons (and she had 
along row of them) if I could only see a 
dead puddin’ out in front of the house.” 

She never saw it. 








PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for this department shouid be ada- 
dressed * Puzzies.”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.} 


A FAMOUS RIDDLE. 
(One and the same word of two syllables 
answers each of the following verses.—ED.) 
1. 
My first springs in the mountains ; 
My second springs out of the mountains ; 
My whole comes with a spring over the 
mountains. 
I. 
My first runs up the trees: 
My second runs past the trees ; 
My whole spreads over the trees. 


ll. 
My first runs on two legs ; 
My second runs wjthout any legs; 
My whole runs away, legs or no legs. 


IV. 

To capture my first, men march after it ; 

To imprison my-setond, they march over it ; 

£o catch tmy whole, they go through a march 
before it. —-Selected. 
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TRIPLE LETTER PUZZLE. 
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In this puzzle there are (28 words) 24 words 
of three letters each and 4 words of seven 
letters each. 

1 to 5 (7 letters), a a dissenter. 

7 to 3 (7 letters), a blessing. 

8 to 4 (7 letters), a kind of night-shade. 

2 to 6 (7 letters), a kind of wig. 

First 3 letters of 1 to 5, to murmur. 

Last 3 letters of 1 to 5, a color. 

First 3 letters of 7 to 3, a man’s nickname. 

Last 3 letters of 7 to 3, a child. 

First 3letters of 8 to 4, a hnman being, 

Last 3 letters of 8 to 4, to study. 

First 3 letters of 2 to 6, a preposition. 

Last 3 letters of 2 to 6, a head-dress. 

1 to 2 (3 letters), a small dog. 

2 to 3 (3 letters), a vessel. 

3 to 4 (3 letters), a negation. 

4 to 5 (8 letters), a religious woman. 

5 to 6 (3 letters), a small horse. 

6 to 7 (3 letters), unmeaning talk. 

7 to 8 (3 letters), a large serpent. 

8 to 1 (3 letters), a chart. 

1 to 8 (3 letters), the knave of clubs. 

8 to 7 (3 letters), a disorderly crowd. 

7 to 6 (3 letters), a sack. 

6 to 5 (3 letters), commenced. 

5 to 4 (3 letters), a small pigeon. 

4 to 3 (3 letters), an adverb. 

3 to 2 (3 letters), a short sleep. 


2 to 1 (3 letters), a young seal. ly P. Mi, 


HOW MANY APPLES DID ADAM AND EVE EAT? 


Some say Eve8 and Adam 2, a total of 10 only. 

We think the above figures entirely wrong. 
If Eve 8 and Adam 8 2, certainly the total will 
be 90. Scientific men, however, on the strength 
of the theory that the antediluvians were a 
race of giants, paves aouaes like this: Eve 
81 and Adam 8 2; 

Wrong again. whet; could be clearer than, 
if Eve8 1 and Adam 6 1 2, the total was 893? 

If Eve 81 Ist and Adam8 1 2, would not 
“Soe OW ere Eve 8 14 Ad 

eorge as — says Eves 1 am 
and Adam 812 4 Eve. Together they got 
away with 8,988. 

But if Eve 814 Adam, Adam 8 1 2 4 2 oblige 
Eve. Total, 82,056. 

We think this, however, not -a sufficient 
Tone; for, though we admit that Eve 8 1 4 

dam, Adam, if he812,81242keep Eve 
company. Total, 81,282,056. 

Everybody is wrong again. Eve, when she 
81,812many, and probably felt sorry for it; 
but her companion, in order to relieve her 
sorrow, 812. Therefore, Adam, if he 81,814 
242 fy Eve’s depressed spirit. Hence both 
ate 81,896,054 apples.— Ohio Sentinel. 


We never have seen before such shameful and 
inexcusable blundering with figures. Tue In- 
DEPENDENT Will explain. It is perfectly clear 
and reasonable to suppose that both Adam 
end Eve were hungry, and, like other hungry 
people, did not care to wait for their regular 
dinner ; 80 Eve, when she 8 1,81424 2 fy her 
strength, and that Adam, if he 8 1,814242 fy 
his strength also. Therefore, as figures don’t 
lie, Adam and Eve ate at that time 163,628,- 
484 apples. No wonder we are all sorry for 
their imprudent indulgence. 


EASY SQUARE PUZZLE. 
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Horizontals : 1,to run ; 2, to tell ; 3, adream. 
Perpendiculars: 1, to walk slowly ; 2, to re- 


move to another country ; 3, to retain. 


L. R. 
BURIED CITIES. 


1. It always rains whenever I entertain com- 


pany. 

2. A sitting hen takes offense at every new- 
comer. 

3. Lineoln, in one war, kicked slavery out of 
the Constitution. 

4. By the cackling of a goose danger was 
averted from Rome. 

5. Your wateh-dog should bark and snap less 
and bite more. 

6. The flagship Mississippi saluted the Ad- 
miral of the British fleet. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


BEHEADED RurmeEs.—I, clover—lover—over ; 
Il, cheating—heating—eating—lII, clever— 
lever—ever. 

Berrep Rivers.—1, Rhine ; 2, Seine; 3, Po; 
4, Thames ; 5, Elbe. 






THE INDEPENDENT. 





Selections. 


A LATIN LULLABY. 


Wer wonder how many of our readers 
know this lullaby, which tradition assigns 
to the Virgin, but which is not very old: 


‘‘ Dormi fili, dormi! mater 
Cantat unigenito : 
Dormi, puer, dormi! pater 
Nato clamat parvulo : 
Millies tibi laudes canimus, 
Mille, mille, millies. 
‘* Dormi, cor, et meus thronus ; 
Dormi matris jubilem ; 
Aurium celestis sonus, 
Et suave sibilum ! 
Millies tibi, etc., ete. 


‘Ne quid desit, sternam rosis. 
Sternam fenum violis, 
Pavimentum hyacinthis 
Et preesepe liliis, 
Millies tibi, etc., ete. 


‘Si vis musicam, pastores 
Convocabo protinus ; 
Illis nulli sunt priores ; 
Nemo canit castius. 
Millies tibi laudes canimus, 
Mille, mille, millies.” 
RR eee 


A KENTUCKY ROBIN-ROOST. 


Accorpinc to The Times of Glasgow, 
Kentucky, there has been near that place 
the past mouth a robins’ roost that equals 
the pigeon-roost of olden times, 

. A cedar thicket of about sixty acres fur- 
nixshes the birds a lodging-place. About 
sundown every evening constant streams 
from every direction pour into the grove, 
and almost obscure the heavens in their 
flight. Night finds almost every bush in 
the thicket bending with its red-breasted 
load. For the past few weeks lovers of 
sport for miles around have visited the 
place, and every night the thicket is illum- 
ina‘ed with the torches of men, with clubs 
and sacks, gathering the feathery harvest. 
Mr. Smith has killed over 2,000 and hun- 
dreds are carried away every night; but they 
don’t seem to decrease. There are millions 
of them. Large quantities of them have 
been sold intown. Theyare very fat, and 
make, when well cooked, a dish good enough 
for anybody.” 

Seeing that the robin is one of our most 
efficient destroyers of insect pests—a young 
robin requiring daily a bulk of such food 
equal to its own Weight—it is probable that 
every bird killed at the ‘‘roost” will cost the 
country a dollar, perhaps ten times as 
much. In any ease, one of these birds “in 
the bush” is worth a score or more “‘ ifi the 
hand” or in the frying-pan. 





Mr. FRANK BucKLANnDrarely wore a great- 
coat, and when he did so, it was apparently 
more for the value of the additional pock- 
etsit contained than for its warmth. One 
of his good stories turned on.this, He had 
been. in France, and was returning, via 
Southampton, with an overcoat stuffed 
with natural Listory specimens of all sorts, 
dead and alive. Among them was a mon- 
key, which was dumiciled in a large inside 
breast-pocket. As Buckland wastakiny his 
ticket, Jocko thrust up his head and at- 
tracted the attention of the booking-clerk, 
who immediately (and very properly) said: 
“You must take a ticket for that dog, if it’s 
going with you.” ‘‘ Dog ?” said Buckland. 
“It’s no dog. It’s a monkey.” “It is A 
dog,” replied the clerk. ‘It’s a monkey,” 
retorted Buckland, and proceeded to show 
the whole animal; but without convincing 
the clerk, who insisted on five shillings for 
the dog-ticket to London. Nettled at this, 
Buckland plunged his hand into another 
poe and produced a tortoise, and, laying 
t on the sill of the ticket-window, said: 
“Perhaps you'll call that a dog too.” The 
clerk inspected the tortoise. ‘‘No,” said 
he; ‘‘ we make no charge for them. They’re 
insects.” 


* 





DR. ROGER’S VEGETABLE Ry wy SYRUP instant- 
ly destroys worms, removing all the secretions. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Froever 
T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
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PRINTING PRESSES 


from '76 cents to $175. Circulars 
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cents. 40kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, . 
19 Murray Street, New York, ? 

















PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Plies. 
Dr, R. Hi. South Hero, sd ike “In cases 


of Trou it has acted charm. a 
has curdrmany ¥ bent Piles, and has 
never f. to pchncteathy 
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Because it actaon the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti- 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia 
. Nervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 
at is A aes up in Bey Voge table > in 


med: ine, Also in ni ma 
Coutaates Ser for tose tat id Form very. Gone 
pare 
(alt acta with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT AT TILE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s, 
b.(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 
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CHEMICALS, 


It — grow v new feet im. re 3to4 months. Ask 
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American Lubricating Oil Co., Cleveland, 0 


CANCER 


~-h | Dr. KinasLey. who has treated in 
fo. Y., in Dod 10,000 cases within the 
last 23 years. Doctors, M 
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WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 
To every woman who {s 
weak, nervous, and dis- 
couraged ; particularly 
phew who have shin 
lips, cold hands and Veet 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
Theee — quiet the 
ve strength 
y. induce re- 
freshing sleep, improve 
the quality of the blood 
and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember thet IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
Carter's Iron Pitts 
are also valuabe for 
are troubled 
with is Weak- 
ness, Night Sweats, &c. 
in metal boxes at 5) ctss 
Sent by Mail. — 
Carter Mepicine Co 
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New York City. Sold by 
Druggiets everywhere. 
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Garm and Garden. 


fhe Agricultural Bdi/or wilt be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
witli make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel epectally interested. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENT IN WOOD- 
BURY, N. J. 


BY THE HON, B. G. NORTHROP. 





Turre is a marked contrast in the towns of 
New Jersey adjacent to New York City and 
those near Philadelphia in their interest in 
village improvement. Many towns on the 
New York side, like Orange and Montclair, 
have shown a wise liberality in making public 
improvements, and now find that these ex pend- 
itures have proved good investments and 
have attracted large numbers of weslthy resi- 
dents from New York. A census of the busi 
nese men of New York who have lately settled 
in New Jersey would give a demonstration of 
the practical value of such improvements. 
New Yorkers speak with respect of New 
Jersey ; while Philadelphians, retaining their 
old traditions, look askant at “ Jersey.” The 
feeling of Franklin, who compared New 
Jersey toa big barrel, tapped and drained at 
both ends by New York and Philadelphia, stil! 
survives in Philadelphia. The New Jersey 
towns on the Hudson side now find in New 
York City a bigger barrel, which is emptying 
its treasures into their borders. 

Hitherto Woodbury, with all ite natural ad- 
vantages, has done little to invite residents 
from Philadelphia or to build up and improve 
the town. Recently there has been a new 
development of public spirit, and {ts citizens 
are beginning to appreciate the rare oppor- 
tunities and possibilities of the place. A 
Rural Improvement Association was formed 
last week, and an address given on this subject 
by the writer, who gave the following sugges- 
tions, in answer to the question how to start 
such an association. 

The main tug is at the outset, on account of 
the Jnertia of ignorance and indifference where 
attention bas not heen called to the import- 
ance and results of such improvements; while 
interest and enthusiasm naturally follow the 
proper presentation of this subject. First of 
all, enlist the ladies. This is woman's special 
sphere. Many of our most successful associa- 
tions have been started by ladies, and all need 
their sympathy and co-operation. I predict 
success in any town where two or three earn- 
est women take hold of this matter. It is 
important, also, to interest the youth of the 
town in this good work, especially in improv 
ing the grounds and surroundings of their 
homes and the adjacent roadsides. Raise 
money by the annual payment of membership 
fees or by life memberships. Get subscrip. 
tions from the more willing and wealthy 
residents. Invite the co-operation of non- 
residents of the town whom fortune has fav- 
ored, and who are often glad to gratefully re- 
member the mother soil that bore them, and 
thus build a monument each for himself and 
be recognized asthe benefactor of his towns- 
men, fora beautiful town of tasteful homes 
would be a proud monument for any man. 

Funds are sometimes raised by concerts, 
lectures, and fairs. In some instances liberal 
citizens have stimulated a remarkable interest 
in tree-planting by the offer of prizes—giving, 
for example, $75, $50, $40, $30, and $20 for the 
longest and best rows of trees by any road- 
side in the township. Some of our associations 
have received liberal gifts and legacies from 
outsiders, 

cc 


GRAPES. 


GRAPE-vINES should be planted in warm, dry, 
rich soil. They will not succeed in co/d, wet, poor 
soil, ‘They should not be planted closer than 
six by eight, which allows forty-eight square 
feet to each. 

The cultivation should be shallow, so as not 
to disturb the small roots near the surface. 
They should uot be allowed to overbear, as it 
injures the vines. Two or three tons of grapes 
per acre are enough for vines four to five years 
old. We have sometimes taken double that 
amount, but injured the future crops by so 
doing 

In planting, dig holes twelve to fifteen inches 
deep, and of a size amply large to accommo- 
date the vine. They should then be filled to 
within six to eight inches of the top with fine, 
rich soil, throwing in while doing so a few 
bones or some wood-ashes, if to be had. Cut 
back one-year vines to two eyes, placing the 
lower one below the surface ; two-year vines 
to three or four eyes, and putting two or three 
below the surface. Spread out the roots 
(which should have previously had one-half 
their length cut off), placing the stock of the 
vine at one end of the hole, and fill with fine 
soil, pressing it firmly about them. When 
planted, set a stake at the stock, to which the 
plant should be kept tied and which will be all 
(he support required for two years. Keep eld 
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wood trimmed off, growing the fruit on new 
canes. Any manner of pruning in the fall or 
winter that will admit the sun to the fruit will 
insure a orop of fruit; and laying the vines on 
the ground, even without covering, will in- 
crease both the quality of the fruit and the 
size of the bunches, besides insuring the safety 
from injury by frost. For mildew, dust with 
flour of sulphur while the vines are wet. 

There are various modes of planting recom- 
mended by different authors. Each grower can 
select for himself. The following plan has 
proven satisfactory here—viz : 

First Year,—The plants were set eight feet 
distant, In rows six feet apart, and but one 
cane allowed to grow up a pole. 

Second Year.—Trellises were erected by plant- 
ing posts eight feet long, set two feet deep 
and eight feet apart in the rows, with one rai! 
(two by three inches) on top of the posts and 
another fastened two feet from the ground, 
with wires extending from the lower to the 
upper rail, about ten inches apart, to support 
the young vines. The cane which grew the 
first year was cut off even with the lower rail, 
and only the two upper buds allowed to grow, 
one in each direction, along the lower rail. 

Third Year.—Each of the canes which grew 
the second year was cut off about three anda 
half feet long, and one cane trained to grow 
up each wire, the laterals or side branches 
being removed as they made their appearance 
during summer. 

Fourth Year.—The top of every other upright 
eane was cut off even with the top rafl and 
allowed to produce fruit. The alternate canes 
were cut short near the arm by the lower rail, 
from the base of which a strong cane grew up, 
to produce fruit the following year. 

Fifth Year.—The canes that produced fruit 
the preceding yedr should be removed, and 
allow a new growth from its base to be made, 
for fruiting the following year; and so alter. 
rately removing the wood that has borne fruit, 
to give place for a new cane, to produce fruit 
the following year. 

The object in pruning is to control the 
growth of the vine, so that its strength shall 
be properly divided between ripening the pres- 
ent crop of fruit and producing a strong, 
healthy growth of wood, with well-developed 
buds for fruiting another year. Hence the 
error of taking an over-crop of fruit at the ex- 
pense of a proper growth of wood. The above 
method of training aud pruning answers well, 
is ‘simple, and an ordinary hand can do the 
work, after once being shown how.—WIL.L1aM 
Parry, Clnnaminaon, N. J. 





CARP CULTURE. 


Tue introduction of the German carp in this 
country is a matter of special interest and 
importance to all inland communities that 
heretofore have experienced a dearth of fish 
food, for the carp will thrive in eitber artificial 
or natural ponds having muddy bottoms, with 
almost no care at all. 

The special merit of the carp lies in the fact 
of its sluggishness and the ease with which it 
is kept in very limited inclosures, its being a 
vegetable feeder and its general inoffensive- 
ness. Trout and black bass require a supply 
of animal food for their sustenance and growth ; 
but carp, while not disdaining flies, worms, and 
the like, thrive on succulent roots, leaves of 
aquatic plantsand theirseeds. They also readily 
feed upon corn, grain, bread, root crops, raw or 
bofled, and indeed any vegetable refuse what- 
ever. They thrive best in ponds with muddy 
bottoms, and whenever the water becomes cold 
or frozen over at the surface the fish bury 
themselves in the mud, congregating in lots 
of from fifty to - hundred and constituting 
what is called in Germany “kettles.” It is im- 
portant that they should not be disturbed 
under such circumstance. Of course, while 
hibernating in this way, they are not feeding, 
although it is said they do not lose appreciably 
in weight. In the more southern regions, 
where the waters do not freeze, they will, 
doubtless, feed throughout the year and make 
a more rapid growth. 

As regards the best plans for a carp-pond, 
the United States Fish Commissioner men- 
tion the ordinary pond-weeds—splatter dock 
or pond lily—and, indeed, any of the kinds 
that grow in the water, with leaves floating upon 
the surface, duckweed among the number. 
Those producing seed, like wild rice, are es- 
pecially desirable. In large ponds it may not 
be necessary to give special food; but in re- 
stricted inclosures they may be fed with the 
refuse of the kitchen-garden, leaves of cab- 
bage, lettuce, hominy, and other substances. 

When grain is fed to fish, it is better boiled. 
A good plan is to have the ponds arranged so 
that the water can be drawn off at will, leaving 
all the fish collected in asmall basin near the 
outlet. This is for the convenience of assorting 
the fish and selecting such as may be required 
elsewhere. 

Carp spawn in May and June, and under 
some circumstances throughout the entire 
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of the female adhere teuaciously to whatever 
they touch ; for this reason, it is important 
that a new pond be provided, with floating 
weeds for such attachment. The eggs hatch 
outina few days, and the young grow verv 
rapidly. A Nevada exchange, in illustration 
of the prolificness of carp, cites the experi 
ence of Mr. Moshier, of Stockton, who from 
seventeen young carp gained in one year 5,000, 
from five to seven inches long. His pond was 
70 feet in diameter and 6 feet long. The 
bottom and sides of the pond were cemented, 
to render it water-tight. The water was sup- 


= from a well 70 feet deep. It was peat 
to the pond AL | means of a windmill 

cost of this was $100. 
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A Sonoma, Cal., farmer has raised five cork 
trees, which are now twenty-five to thirty feet in 
hight and from ten to twelve inches in diame- 


ter. One coat of cork, one and aquarter inch 
thick, has been strip pdoff. The tree resem- 
bles the live oak in foliage. The seeds were 
brought from Spain twenty years ago. 


Tae petunia isa very satisfactory window 
plant for winter blooming. A rather warin 
temperature, a fair supply of water, and regu- 
lar washing or spraying of the foliage are the 
principal requirements after planting iv a rich, 
light soil. 








NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, 1n advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in a)l, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend. the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible, 
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AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 
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This wire qoutetne six times 
foot as 


ie, and is wire 
ter ie ! “Gnished which 
adds greatly to its strength and durability. This wire 
is made on an a different vprinciple from any 
eee. is ores secured by letters patent, and no in 
eguntic ane ot other patent-right. 
A RICAN FE FENCING CoO.. 234 West zoth ‘St. N.Y. 
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TREES. TREES, 


The Sugar Maple is. without doubt, one of the best 
trees for the planting of Streets and Parks. We have 

a large and fine stock, which we will make at low 
Sates by the 100 and 1, ‘00. 

Send for our Spring Wholesale Catalogue and 
especial rates on Ornamental Trees. Also our Illus- 
trated Descriptive Catalogues of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, etc., etc. 


GOULD BROS., 


Rochester, N. Y- 
perdly, illus illustrated 


EP, ROE i222 


Small Fruits," that mts having country fay men ehould 
accept them. Descriptive Catalogue free. Address 


Ez. P. ROE, Guseualbes. Hudson, N.Y. N.Y. 
MILL STONE 
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Danvers Yellow Globe, White Portngal, 
Red Wethersfield, and al) other varieties. 
eeremee ee oe = os free on receipt 

of adaress on posta 


HIRAM SIBLEY< & CO. 


Rochester, N. Y.and Chicago, lil 
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Plants and Bulbs in cul- 
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A DER —It y you love Rare Flowers, choicest 
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Every farmer desires to buy the best 
Manure for his Spring Crops at the least 
outlay. We recommend, for mixing with 
home-made compost, Pure Dissolved Raw 
Bones; and for direct application on Pota- 
toes, Baugh’s Economical Fertilizer, price 
$20 a ton; for Corn and Oats, Baugh’s $25 
Phosphate. Address 


BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


(Established over 25 years.) 


[QUID ENAMEL PAINT. 


These Paints are especially adapted to withstand 
the effects of sea-air without cracking or peeling. 


Metallic Paint for Bricks 
and Barns 


are not on Sample Carde, but will be furnished on 
application. The colors of all Paints are beautiful 
and are warranted not to fade. 

For Sample Color Cards of thirty different shades 
and tints, also price-list per gallon, furnished op 
application. 

The paints can be bought at your hardware or drug 
stores, or address 


New Jersey Enamel Paint Works, 


RARITAN, N. J- 


RIEHLE BROS. 
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its, St. 
Please send fer Price- List. ‘Tarnished Free. 


LANDS 1 TOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


1,000,000 acres of well"watered timber and 
prairie lands along the lin@of the St Louis and Sam 
Francisco Railway for sale at from $2.50 to $8.00 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


\35 Cortlandt Street, New York.’ 
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VATIONAL WIXED PAINT Co., 
OFFICE 78 BARCLAY ST.. N.Y. 
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DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


arranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
sumption down to the sifghtest tickling in the Tlroat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under 
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cuts 8 six-feet swathe easier than a Side-cut 
Mowcr cuts four feet, and leaves the cut grass 
standing, light and loose, curing in half the time 
require.l after other mowers. Send for Circular. 


EUREKA MOWER CO., 


Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
ea Farmers and Deal 
Circular. 
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ta” Male all remittances payable to the order of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

t@”™ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible, When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LeTTER. ‘The present registration system is 
viriually ah absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names enter.d on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to torward 
what is due for tbe ensu. year, with or without 
farther reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
Of the FIRST subscription. Receipts soe es | 
remitted 1o RENEW supscriptions are indicated t 
the change in the date of expiration on the Mite vel 
low ticket attached io the paper. which change i: 
—_ either the first or second week efter thy money 

8 rece! . Butwhen a postage stanp is received 
the receipt will be ne by mail. 

Mesers SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
re our Agents in Londen to receive subscriptions 
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Persons desiring te order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tar INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid 

j ’ Reg. Price, 
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Waverley Magazine............ -- 40 500 
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Magazine for Young People..175 200 
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Arthur's Illustrated Home Mag- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“The joremost revgious newspaper of the United States.”—Josern Coox. 


Tue INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people, It discueses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and ‘gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has alarger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any cort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

1st. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 52 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 

















JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, H. STODDARD, MARY ati 
Secretary CARL URZ, F: B. SANBORN, 8s. W FFI 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. DALE, D.D., SARAH © EWETT. 
Pres. NOAH PORTER. D.D. LL.D. THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. LAURA oe Ease, 
8. C. BARTLETT, Ria e . C. A. YO . C. H. DALL, 
LEONABT BrCON Dh iD. Rev. JOSEPH COOK, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
E P. FISHER. D.D. LOUISA M. ALCOTT, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
ELIZANE TH STUART PHELPS. “GAIL HAMILTON,’ Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
R. S. STORRS. D.D., LL.D., v. DVI) SWIN ANCH, 
Bishop A. C. COXE be v. WM. M. BAKER, J E O'REILLY, 
Prof. A. P. PEAPODY. D_D.. LL_D., PHIL. P SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. 8 . PIATY. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prot. W. G. SUMNER, 
Rev, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T, W_HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET 
F. A. MARCH.ILL. | JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. D.D., JEAN ‘INGELOW Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. Pres J. F. HURST, D.D. f. W. C. WILKINSON, 
J. HAMM OND TRUMPULI z ELD. JAMES J. JAR GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D. 
THOS, DUNN ENGLISH. M a, “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” A.H.8 ; 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D + 1.D.. B. P. SHILLABER. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Lrof, JOHN T. DUFEIFLD, D.D., ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID M4CRA 
Chan. HOWARD CROSRY. D.D., RAY PALMER. D.D., N E. WI b, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, Hon. NEAL DOW, BUCKLEY, D.D 
Pres, GEORGE WASHBURN. D.D., i ASA GRAY, LLD., 
SIMON NEWCOMR, LL.D. J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prot.JOHN A. PAINE, 
A. 8. PACK Jr., M.D. CELIA THAXTER, L CURRY, D.D., 
EDWARD FVER HALE. JANE G. SWISSHELM, BG. NORTRY oF 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, BRET KARTE, SIDNEY LANTFR 
f. JOHN TROWBRIDG A. BRONSON AICOTT, . BELLOWS, D.D., 
WILLIAM M. TA D., Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
Hon. J. L. M. . DD. C. N. SIMS, D.D. G CROOKS, 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, PAUL. H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
GrORGe C°*8ING TAYLOR, D.D HIRAM RICH. :C. H. TOY. D.D. 
T. L. CUYLE FR D.D.. ELLA FAR AM. Mrs. Gow. LEW WALLACE, 
Present W. PATTON, Prof, J. D. aye LL.D., T.O. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL D. 


HENRY JAMES. “In. 

There is no question of prominence in religion. politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledre which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sundav-rchool, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts. the movements of ministers. Personal'ties, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, (‘attle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Religions department it gives news and statistics of all denomi 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accaracy, 4nd comprehensiveness this depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 

rom time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 


opinions. 
OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 
One. subscripticn with three yew subscribers, 
all four in advance, in one remittance......... 
One ption four oh in adance......... 8 38 
, ee One omomee es four ; Ey os ©cribers, ell 
vance, in on remittance. ve in advance, in one remittance....... Ge 
ona sa fon with two NEw subscribers = Ang number ove Sve years in adv: “+4 % 








Sample Copies upon applications 
These reduced prices ($2 00 ior a sane subscription in clubs of five or more) are lower than 
any of te standard rel 


becribe now, with your 8, 
Po. Bex 2787) 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City. 













































































J 
Bet Eomplete in Pluck: 800; 


Parlor, Lodge, and Chureh Furniture. 
No charge a: ry" ng Sond tow Tinatrated Catalogue. 


W, APPLIN & CO., 
27 Sudbury St.. Bost 











MOST ELEGANT AND VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURED. 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


92 Bleecker St., V. 

















Imported Art Tiles 
FROM MINTON’S, MAW’S 
AND BOOTE'S. 
Suitable for Churches, Public 
dings, Halis, Vestibules, ete., 

ete. Mantel Facing, 
Flower Boxes, Furniture, and Ex- 
ternal Decorations. 
Special Designs and Estimates 
supplied without charge. 
EDWARD BOOTE, 
Ne. 11 East 19:h S:., N.Y. 


Op>. Arnold, Coastablo &C>» 


ECKE 
% SON 


ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS, 

The Highest Standard of Bngoltonce 
Attained and Maintaine 
Endorsed by all the Prominent Artiate 

sicians, and aston for. oe, Fone, Teach, 
4 Superior Workmans 
Factory and Warerooms, 1°50 Third a4 yak 87th St. 


CAUTION.—No connection with ed other house of a 
similar name 








Mua- 








THE i ERE PERDERS, 


Cures all Irritative Danaie of the 
Kidneys and Bladder. 





By its mild and strengthening action it 
purifies the blood better than purgatives. It 
relieves Liver and Skin Di It pr ¢ 


Heart Disease, Rheumatism, and Dropsy. It 
te of Invaluable Help to Children who are 
troubled with divresis at night. It is free 
from all disagreeable taste. 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., W. ge 


For sale by Druggists; or, by mail; 30 cents in p 





[March 10, 188). 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANKIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 








ste —pe. 





Landaus, Landaulets 

Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
S, Cabriolets, 
upes, etc., etc. 


iMam’s! Ameggves Spring 


TRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
NDENCE SOLICITED. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 


ee Yt) to 49 to 158 fea ee gowes Pe 


uc. Oy 





H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


ESTERBROOK’S *rens. 
— 








Camden, N. J. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


SUPERIOR TO 
KALSOMINE. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WALLS AND CEILINGS, 

The white is whiter than any other material, and the tints clearer and more delicate. roduces a firm, 
durable, and handsome finish. Ye is UNEQUALED. ALABASTINE isa valuable discovery, and fe prods pay. you to 
send for Sample Card and Testimonials to 

SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip, New York City; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., No. 19 Federal St., Boston; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., No. 177 E. Jackson St., Chicago, I11.; 
AVERILL PAINTCO.,, No, 132 E. —— St., Cleveland, 0. 
mM. B. Cc HUROCH, Grand Rapids, Mich 


New York. 











= Pre\hared Mouse Painis 


ready Jor vse. Ave 


Prey Pure Linseed Ou Paiorts 
XXL Jashroned K velradbre, 


guaranteed to contain no Water or Benzine. If your dealer does not keep them, send to ua 
direct for Sample Cards before Painting. 36 different Tints. Inside and outetde White, 
F. O. PIERCE & CO., 1469 and 170 Fulton St., New York. 


“Prerce’s 








BOSTON'S PALATIAL HOTEL, 


THE VENDOME. 


Commonwealth Avenue, corner of 
Dartmouth St., Boston, U. 8S. A. 


NOW OPEN TO THE TRAVELING PUBLIC. 


J. W. WOLCOTT, formerly Proprietor of The Bruns 








wick, has opened The Vendome, one of the most paia- 
tial hotels in the world. 
An illustrated pas handsomely printed history and 


deacription of expomE and the famous Back 
Bay District, in whic h it is situated, will be sent free 
on application to 

J. W. WOLCOTT, 


The Vendome, Boston. 


perspire 


C “uit 





REL 










THE 
Best in the Market. 
Seld Cverywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
W.D.Turner & Co., 
Geneva, Kane Co., [Li 
Graham & Haines, 
Manufacturers’ Accnts, 
113 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 





A Printing Office for One Dollar 
ult WORLD, 20.10, RUBBER LAMILY FOWE sr sects 


5) bility. durability and elegance of the rubber stam 
oe g: mar at ia r+ phony with 125 to SHE he older, 


the outfit we sead by 
Dollar, any boy or girl, mao 
BIG THI visiting or business and can go tn any residence or 
take their order and print their cards while there. In ten minutes 
aie peck of castege sus them. i ~* wate cow | be carriedin yeur 
pocket. Price by Mail, $1.00. V: Le Catalogue of Agent's goods 


| World Manuf’ng Co, 128 Kascan Street, New York: j 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 








marking 
invented; Ink is indelibie. 








STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
Office, 5 and? John St., N. Y. 
BRANCH iF 1k 9 oes: * a i S01e Si St., N.Y. 





Cocatved and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


$50,000 WORTH 
altimere St., Baltimore. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
every dopertment of our business, we can confidently 
will be Sold by Order of Assignee, at their Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. Y. 


OF Dye, oren. and Refi ish Dress Goods and Garments. 
8’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc. +H — and 

K t F { » rit [ ost elaborate styles, cl r dyed 
ih) Us om l | l 8, § Curtains, bg Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 

ote. cleaned or d 
MADE BY mploying ‘the est attainable skill and most im- 
romise | t results and unusually prompt re- 
urn of an = eee 
Warerooms, 

SEVENTH AVENUE AND 34th STREET. 
First callers will havo the beet selections at bargains. 


of the 
fully without ping. 
ame ces, and having systematized anew 
BRAUNSDORF & METZ, 





(Write for meee Menti bli 


AUTOMATIC 














Best in the 
LWW Y World fer c ‘NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 
“ARAN difers tn all eavential respects from every other 


Hand or | Ladies ca \diee careful « of health and appreciating 


ave no other. 
"Sanpeed for Hand or Treadle. 
Direct Correspondence solicited. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


Machine | 








Sewing. 658 Broadway, N. ¥. 





STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED x 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 








CLEOPATRA. 


, FINE. 


Butter - Knives, Gugar-Bheile, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


RuUCS LA WTEC. 


| 827 and 820 Broadway, 
New York. 

have received a fine lot of 

Oriental Rugs and Carpets, im- 

9! ported for this Spring’s trade. 


AND 


CARPETS, 








METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamcrtz! roofs in the 
world. One-fourth the weich* of slate, and will not 
break from any cause. Cannot blow off and are abso- 
utely tight. Send for descriptive cirenlar and rw 
DUCED prices to 


ANCLC-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 
22 Cliff St., New York. 








A NEW AND 
DELIGHTFUL ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
READY FOR THE TABLE. 


by all Grocers in the United States and 
England. 


For Sale 


We have just received a supply of (he above article. 


H. K. & F.B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





=_— MBIA BICYCLE. . 


A permanent, practical road ve- 
hicle, with which a person can ride 





“TRE rOre M'T'G CO., 
03 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 


W. 2B: DOUCLAS, 


M IDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 


Branch Warten: 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 















MANUPACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Bydraulic — Garden 


Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrant Street Washers, 


i Pounap In 1882. 
edal a 





Combination. Rec’d 
at Cen- 
ot te rt 


po! 
tion 
‘pplication 


eu poor nce 


“For sim leity o 
and Indefibility. 





UCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


but of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure! 
Fire <a Forms, etc. mh, 

Wane NTED. & Tiet, Chee 

VANDUZEN 4 Ti Cincinnati, O. 0. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells for all War 
er 
Y & CO., West ¥, N. ¥- 














‘Tux [NDEFENDERT’* Pause, NGG 31 and 23 Rosz Stazar. 











